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BALTIMORE: 
Browne & Hitt, 


166 BALTIMORE STREET. 
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Brooklyn Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, - - - - PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing. 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with princ’pal office in New 
York, is managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its 
PS 7 t . 
most prominent and wealthy citizens. 


Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. 
In beneficial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies. 
Organized in 1864, in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ 
and Heirs of Policy Holders the sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid 
to Policy holders Return Premiums (Dividends) $220,000. 


It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and 
cents on all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his 
policy is worth in cash, and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever 


wishes to surrender it from inability to continue to pay the premium. 


E ‘onomy ¢ f 


management, special care in the selection of risks, ani 


in the payment of losses, combine to make the 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


most desirable of Life Companies. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary, 


D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 
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READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they saw the 
advertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 
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Jury, 1871. .§ 694 
Va 


CONTENTS: 


SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN. V. Col. Yohn S. Holt, (Author of Abraham 
Page, etc.,) Natchez, Miss. - . - . - - . - - - - - - 
SHOOTING STARS AND AEROLITES, Prof. W. Leroy Brown, University of Ga. - - 
VASHTI, A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. Mrs. Margaret ¥. Preston, Lexington, Va. - 
DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No. VIII. Investigations ConcerninG Mr. Jonas Livery. 
“* Philemon Perch,” Waverley, Md. - - - - . - - - - - - - 
OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS ON MORRIS ISLAND. (Conciupep.) 
Genl. G. T. Beauregard, New Orleans. - - - - - - . 
HORACE. Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Baton Rouge, La. - - - 
MY RIVAL LOVERS. Miss Nettie Power Houston, Nashville, Tenn. - 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. III. ¥. C., Mobile, Ala. - - 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. G. Herbert Sass, Charleston, S. C. 
“CA IRA!” Edward S. Gregory, Richmond, Va. - - - 
LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. XXIII, XXIV. Cornhill Minciininds 
RUN TO EARTH. Cuap. III, Henri Voir-Méry, Cumberland Co., N. 
REVIEWS. - = - - * aed - - wee Oe “Se . 
REGINALD ARCHER. New Scuoot History of THe Unitep STATES. JOURNAL OF A 
Younc Lapy or VtrGiniA. 
XIV. THE GREEN TABLE, - - - - - - - - 





J. Liste TURNBULL. H. C. TuRNBULL, Jr. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JAMES S. WATERS, 
No. 8 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


s 
IMPORTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, 
STATIONERS. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE SELECTION OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
FINE ENGLISH AND FRENCH WRITING PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
ENGLISH BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Russia LEATHER GooDS—VISITING CARDS—WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Orders from our out-town customers will receive careful attention. 


Our Monthly Catalogue of New Publications will be sent free to persons giving us their 
address. 


Goods forwarded with bill C.O.D. by Express to any part of the country. 
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THOS. J. IRVING & 


[LATE BURTON & IRVINC,) 


168 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


A Combination of the French and Shoulder Seam Yoke, 
THE ONLY PATTERN INSURING A PERFECT FIT TO ALL FORMS. 


a 


WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY FITTED 


30,000 CUSTOMERS! 


And we are now Filling Orders at the rate of 2,400 Dozen Annually. 


#2 SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


For the sake of persons hesitating to entrust orders to an establishment unknown 
to them, we append a few from the almost interminable list of our non-resident cus- 
tomers, to whom we refer as to our promptness and care in filling orders, and as to 
the durability and comfortable fit of our work : 








Hon. A. H. STEPHENS, Georgia. Hon. SmO. W. SANDS, Ellicott ity, Ma. 
Col. 3 G. DAWSON Col. R. DORSEY, Columbia 

R. M. JOHNSTON, sed Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U. Ss. peat ‘Fort Monroe. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, see E. A. SOULLARD, apy eaaak, Ga. 
Judge aot Annapolis, me. Prof. J. M. et aL, Annapolis, Md, 
Hon. z. w. CHE wey gtd K. NEL 

A. J. KOR ERM AN Ss. Attorney, a; B. DANGE EFTELD, Alexandria, Va. 

Washington, D. C. ol. D. C. DeJARNETTE, Geor etown, D. C. 

Rev. J, M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. W. B. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. 
Jd. We hs e Alexandria, Va. - HANDLA , Wheeling, W. Va. 
J.B CA WILE, Fayetteville, N. Hou. HARD ing. Danville, Ky. 
INU, R. CLARKE. Ellicott City. Md. J. M. HERNDON, Fredericksburg, Va. 





Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve 
from between the shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm 
horizontally, and bending the elbow. Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For 
Studs or Buttons, State if a tall or stout figure. 


WHDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, 
promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0.'D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 


BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 








ee Sl eee Sh eee > ye 
$6 WASHINGTON ......c0.cescccccee coccccccsccer! 00 §* sececccccccosceeeree sccccccccccccccceccce! OO *é 
Se NS |) Fa ae © FS 
$6 WELDON. . ccccsccecceee senscenpesehecqemqusash Bi. ©" . ttbebindeskieeiebiniclaenmeci ea = 
© ERE caccsateccencen secencccse senpnabes ON ike Misoccse saseusennsonenmintinn seb feroceset 167°K. 
| TTS fT MENTE eee ty 

Arrive GA VANWAG.....0c.ccccccenccccccces coccee neces secosegescscsssonsce. cossencenceucsccce ces cctcescocesS 00 FP, Mi, 

Or Via BAY LINE. 

Leave BALTIMORE. .........ssccecereorcevsereeeees mnevecopebasacth iedesebbddensideestsoonenes sensecssenst BO fd, Mie 
6S I el ainssiecvccssticcttiocmnssieges a pueey' semssenesasteusaimmena ene On. 
66 WELDON .0.00cc coccsoccceseccc coves enesessees 20 w9ees eeececece 9: cg snsees coscooccsoccessocsssecceess 3 OO 9&4 
$6 CHARLESTON 2200+ covcescvescoscsossnccocccesee soccee: secseccccccsccoescesooseces ences cccccesocensS 30  *f 

Arrive BA V ABBE .cccccss: coccccccscesscecos seccessaoe sompenensceansnccesscesnnaneseserevetdecssonesesen tt OOF. MM. 





Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railway. 


Joun S, Barzour, President; H. W. Vanprarirr, General Superintendent ; 
and J. M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 


LEAVE. (July 26, 187 mal ARRIVE. 


ih same ee MANASSAS BRANCH. 
Mis. STATIONS. Mis.|| Pass. 































Pass. 
er | 
- seat ARRIVE) = || P. M. Pass. lis.| STATIONS. Mis.|| Pass. 
*6 55 0|..... Washington -| 178| 615 8° | 
800) 7 Alexandria 1 171} 5 25 A. M. || LEAVE ARRIVE \| p.m, 
820] 15 Springfield. 163| 505 955\| .. WASHINGTON 6..!146 || | 935 
a Oy sine seee 154) 433 11 09 | coos eee Alexandria... e+ /119 145 
924)| 34 lanassas 144) 407 12931 0 **" "MWANASSAS...... us || 3848 
985) 45\-.... -»-. Catlett... 133) 333 112| 15 |---..--Broad Run... ...| 97 || 1143 
1006'| 47 - Warrenton Junction 3. 131 3 26 140|| 24 | s+. eee ...Salem .....+.<2.| 88 +1 8 





“Fi! |ar.... Warrenton....lv. 2 30 2 22}| 33 |---+-+-, Markham «.......| 74 || 1039 
v' I ie 3 02!) 51 | -eeeeee Front Royal.. ...| 61 || 1001 





304 3 42)| 61 |---....Strasburg 7.......| 51 














i | 

2 54 430|| 74 |... Woodstock...e..-/ 38 || 841 
133 511|| 85 |cecoe -Mt. Jackson.. eos | 27 | 8 02 
115 550| 96 |.....-.Timberville.......| 16 724 
13 45 645 112 |... Harrisonburg.....| 0 | 6: 

1155 P. M. | ARRIVE LEAVE || A. M. 


il 

















2 11 30 - 

3 33 ...Covesville.. 10 33 

3 3T| 148)...---. Lovingston 9 52 1 Cogent  eee and Alexan 

412) 158) .6+ « New Glasgow 917 § 2 With’ Manassas Branch. 8 Junction of Warrenton 

428| 164).........Amherst... .... 9 02 Branch. 4 With Chesapeake & Ohio Railwa 5 With 

505} 178)..... Lynchburg 5. ... *825 | Virginia and Tenn. Railway. 6 With 2. P. M. train 
iI | | from Washington to Baltimore. _7 With Winchester, 

u. | ARRIVE LEAVE ae Potomac and — Division, B. &O. R. R. 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC, V 
RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. R. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—PretTeR V. DANIEL, President; E. T. D. Myers, Gen. 
Sapt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. — 
Richmond and Petersburg Railroad.—T. H. Wynne, Pres.; and M. W. Yarrineron, Sec’y and Treas., . 
Richmond, Va. Ex 
Petersburg and Weldon Railway.—C. F. Cotu:eR, Pres.; and R. B. Peeram, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va. Va. = 
TRAINS SOUTH. _ > (et. 16, 1870.) TRAINS NORTH. *, 
. spcetenaisienabuieaaie ios 8 
Ac |Exp.| Exp. | Mis. | STATIONS. Mis. || Exp. | Exp.| Acc. s 
—- — -—— 9 
P.M. | A. M. || LEAVE ARRIVE. P.M.| A. M.|P M. 10 
-? eee WASHINGTON 1..................| 216) 730 2 
A. M. | (Steamnboa) 1 
11 14) 11 % 55 -ACQUIA CREEK..........6. ses: 161} 400) 12 50 > 
12 00. 11 42 69 ‘FREDERICKSBURG 2. coco cece 147| 3 19) 11 53 3 
620 110; 12 36 GD) ncce cocccece o MEEEAEPEEP cece cocecceceoces -00 126} 2 28) 1 44) 6 Sw 4 
6 G6 1.42, 1 OO}) 101) noe cece cece eves cee. co CHBSTER cocccccesces cocciecs 115); 2 03) 16 *0) 61. 
i. eo. et. LL eee — IEE 103} 134) 9 ~ 5 33 = 
850, 330) 220) AR LV »|| 12 45; 8 45) 4 30 
am. | 345 2 35| 130 AB } cece cnee ses a" ei ovecooee 4 KE] 86 35 351 & oles os. 
4 26 3 06) 141] wccce os RS ae sete at 75|| 12 04) % 42 St 
| OE OS BB) ences ecns ..PORT WALTBALL JUNC .00e,. ener veer) 70} 11 49) % 23 
AM. | 505) 335) 59 a . PETERSBURG 4.. @4)| 11 95) 7 5)”. ™- 
615 540 415 ay ee ae ee eee WORE 9 50} 6 45) 8 16 
TH - 6 SW  WWb) ccosccceste . STONY CREEE.. 42|| 855) & 40) 6 30 Ww 
fae 8: eS Pee JARRATT'S...... 33) 8 25) & U5) 4% 
1040 800 620) 22. -HICKSFORD SUNCTION . coe cece 14|| 745) 4 30) 3 00 - 
1220 9 BD) 715) B16)... ccccee 600 6000 UN MEEEEPENED Docc.cee escovececcece 0}; 650) 330) 115 
P.M. | A.M. | P.M ARBIVE. LEAVE. A.M. | P.M. / P.M. 
CONNECTIONS. 
1 Connects with Washington Branch of B. & O. R. R., and connections to att points N., E., & N.W. 
1 With 4lexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways. 
2 With Stages to Charlotteville, nee ena Springs, etc. R 
3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond. Danville & Piedmont Railways. 
4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
5 Junction of Gaston Branch. = 
6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 
y 
-ETERSBURG AND WELDON RAIL ROAD 
I vi u XV ‘ L J £ . 
Hon. C. F. Coiiter, President; R. B. Pegram, Gen’! Superintendent; Jas. C. Sprigg, Chief 
Engineer and Assistant ie Saperttentuas. 
— -— — — a Ts —— 
GOING SOUTH. | GOING NOR 1 Hq. 
| | Pet a a 
: i. a da | a So ‘ 
3 | 5 > a ii = > k-| 5 
fa} falea] & | STATIONS & | 84) Ee! ES 
eo1és, ed) © | STATIONS. . (ea ee 1 Se i 4 
=A | 34 oO Ss | 3 ae | =4| Sa 4 
s = 5 3 | 2 8 z = 
: | = o || o a a | 
j | & m | 
A.M P. M A. M. | A. ™. || PM. | A.M. | A.M. | P.M, - 
5 40 400 930 | 600 |/LEAVE ” Petersburg. ARRIVE 810} 1140; 400 7 00 . 
6 10 430 10 20 | 655 ||ARRIVE Reams’, 7 20 ne. 40 3 30 6 30 = 
640} 500 1140; 740) a oon Creek, “ | 630) 9230 3 05 6 00 
6 50 510 | 1200; 850); * 24 Turnout, * 6 10 | 9 10 2 53 5 50 
70 | 530 12 50 10 00 | * Jarratt’s, ned 440 | _8 30 2 35 5 20 4 
749) 600; 200] 1100)| “* Belfield, “ 320| y20e| 210) 445 8 
800; 615 225; 11 20 rd —— “ 8 00 “" 00 2 00 4 35 9 
8 35 | 6 40 3 Ou 1155); “ . ’ ‘“ on Qn ' 
‘in " “ ! or Rylands, } 225) 600 1 3 410 9 
910; 7 34 12 | ” Garysburg, a . P - 
| | P.M. | or Summit, } 13 5 15 120) 3 45 
9 30 715 420 | 12 50) ] ” Weldon, } LEAVE 
| P.M. {| or Gaston, wae Te 5 00 110 3 25 
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WILMINGTON & WELDON RAILWAY. 


R. R. Bripeers, President; S. L. Fremont, Gen’] Supt.; and A. Popz, Gen. Freight and Ticket 


Agent, Witmingtes, N. C. 



































Exp. | Mail) | ata | Mis | STATIONS. | Mis. | Mail.| Exp. 
a SAIS, eng 
P.M. | A, M.| | LEAVE. . ARRIVE. || p.m. | a. M. 
7 35) 10 00 Dised sdaenbcweesteos 20000500 ME ebesce 0 accesses Ganeneve 200s 162; 300; 6 30 
8 00 10 27 S| ccccccccccccsee cocccce so ccce MMMM Recsccccccccsccssesseocs vccccece| 156] 39%] 6 08 
8 87) 11 05 19] .0- 0 ccccceres coer cove cece ce MMOld coe cescescccceescrcee- voce cee 143] 203) 5 32 
9 35) 12 06 BT] wcccccee corscccesccecoees Rocky Mount B.....-000 ccc: cccosccscecces 125 | 107) 4 37 
10 831} 1.08} Bh cccrccccccee oo 0 cocccccces «© WilBOMeee-%ee-coccccee secce eve 108 | 12 15) 349 
11 49} 2 32) TS) cccccccce: ce cececccc cs coco AONGNDOPO?® B.....-cerccesescors eves cece 84/11 05; 2 40 
vo 2 7) i ee rnICee: i  ——eies» aeaknase 70|1014 157 
50) OME OR eaaspeiea as Rates aes sb REMMI Spss vsasceeceans cde sanseccel: ~ Qt Oe) OO 
2 BZ) BQ] BB ccccee. core coe sooee South Washington....... © tees cece cces ces 29) 747, 11 36 
3 43! 6 21 153} .ccccccccces coc ce 2 ccc cc ORStl® HIRING... cccce coccocccceres secs 9} 638 10 21 
410, 645 162) coccccccce.c-o cocce co. WO MMMRAIBQ EO 4.0.0 cccrcccccsvccccsescecs 0; 600 9 30 
A. M.| P. M.| | ARRive. LEAVE. lla. Mm. | P.M. 








1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, and Petersburg Railways. Also with 


Steamboats on Roanoke River. 
2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 


3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North Carolina Railways. 
4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Kailway. 


Wilmington. 


Also with Steamers sailing from 


VWarboro’ Branch.—Trains run between Rocky Monnt and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 





Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 
(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. R. Brivegs, President ; Jouw C. Winper, General Superintendent; Wu. A. Watxer, Secretary 
and Treasurer ; and J. R. aber: General Freight and Ticket Agent, Wikntagten; N.C. 







































































PRO es Miles. STATIONS. Miles. || Exp’ss | Accom. 
i} 
: 1} 
P. M. | A. M.|| LEAVE ARRIVE Pp. M. | A. M. 
7 46) 5 00 0) 0 cccccccces acco We Levee cece cee scoccce 171) 9 30 6 12 
8 38) 5 54 | es | Seneca apahie eoce 154 8 41 5 20 
10 08 7 34 4B) cnccescsese eee 11 SPHITRVILLE. cece 127 6 55 3 50 
11 14 8 38 | GB) ccc coe: sccccccccn co MLM BUSOU B ccccccesgecee. case 108 5 54 2 44 
12 32 9 51 BB) occ. cece cce+enescoccecete nesses 6s0-Ss00Cens 00 +s00 85) 44 1 26 
2 20 11 13 oes FLORENCE 8.0... 0005 cececcceces 64 3 30 12 12 
417) 1219 ceeecesee sos al EIEN <acncwesecee cece eee 43 211 9 05 
6 30 1 20) s cobaienes adn 5. ichii Gnas abenes 25 117 705 
730| 2 00] aquopenelins: =a a 14} 1238} 655 
& 00} 2 16 163)... cece: coe. coccees DINED ceo cece ceveseosccee- 9 12 22 445 
9 00) 3 00) 171) .. PAULIN INGS VILLE «Silla cain agi eevee 0 11 40 8 45 
rw m.! P. Ml ARRIVE LEAVE [4m * am, 
1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 
3 Connects with Cheraw and Darlington aud Northeastern Railways. 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway. 
— wW.d. mannan President; A, B. ANDREWS, hasiiienian,” 
Trains “oath rfl | Pl | | _,|)Trains North Arr, at Releigh, 
los f. —_—_— 
F STATIONS. z 
Arriy .| Leave. |'3\% %|S\| Arrive. | Leave. 
=|- Ht. = =| 
— =I ene ———————||—]—| 
7.00 a. M.| | eesesececs RALEIGH, BOs Liccsccesesccesscese | 8/30'|3.45 p.m. 
7.35 a.M.|7.40 * || 8] 8|'- sreenceveceein Ian eaaa rroonerene +++] 6/22'13.00 “* 13.05 p.m 
8.05 “ js.10 * | 14} 6))- seeeenes -//12/16''2.25 ** |2.30 
9.10 * {9.15 * ||26/12) sida MERRY OAKS.....0000. | 4) 4/120 “* 11.95 « 
9. 30 liso! ramen HAY WOOD, No. 2....+.00+000 sees 1.00 ‘ 








“No. 1 connects with Raleigh & Gaston R. R. ‘and North Carolina R. B 

















No. 2 with stages for Jonesboro’, on Western BR R, (16 miles distant), ‘which connect with cars for Fayettey 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 
Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent; T. BapGErR, Gen- 
__eral Ticket Agent; WwW. w. Vass, Treasurer. f 


TRAINS SOUTH. 









































TRAINS NORTH: | |z is] | 
= 319 3 Fd | - 
¥ | >) 3 3 o { 
THROUGH | MAIL TRAIN, | 2/3) = | ma mam, || THROUGH 
PRET RAIN) 84) om artons. (22 FREIGHT TRAIN, 
S | ¢ il $ s |A\3)| " [BA s sis | s 
Els |e] $ igi WsiEtElgsie#e| és 
4/4] 415 |g Agel <<] A i <<] 4 
P. M. | P. m. 4. M,/| A , | ‘Baers ey as ex * P.M a. M. | A.M. 
6 00} 30) 8 15 
6 33) 637) 901 | 409) 409 % 36) 741 
659) 6 39 | 9 15 1 3.54) 354) 711/ 713 
a 29| 732) 9 2 3 36 336) 6 6) 6 389 
8 33) 8 40} 1014 2 51 2 54 5 26 5 28 
9 30) 932/10 48/10 48) 36 861} 219] 219) 430) 432 
10 16; 10 19\|11 16/1118) 44 - 1110 53 130; 150 342; 3 45 
11 20); 11 22; 1153 it GB (54)10 |343)1264)1254 244 246 
P. M. P. M a 
11 38] 1140) 1208) 1203 57, 3 15 40| 1248) 1243) 225) 22% 
a. M. | & 'o | | 
12 08} 12 10;12 20) 12 25) 62 5 |....e0 WARRENTON haketks - | 435/12 22112 25 155) 157 
| | | PM. | P.M. 
12 32) 1234] 1239) 12 39 66 : we eee 1/581} 1208) 1208 1 30 1 32 
1 OO] 1 O02) 12 56] 12 56 71) 5|....... .BROWN’S T. 0O......... 526) 11 7 11 50 1252) 102 
| | Bees 
133) 136) #113) 118 % 5|...........-LITTLETON.......... 6 21!| 11 32) 11 32) 1216, 1219 
215) 215) 134) 134 82) 6). ..+eeeeee SUMMIT ............| 8.15) 1111) 1111) 11.39, 11 39 
| 7 | || a. M. >. M. 
235} 240! 144) 147 85) 3/.........GASTON, No. 2...... +++| 12 12/) 1057} 1100, 11:00, 11 05 
| = 1} A. M. } P. M. 
4 00 | 230 97 12 teeeeeees WELDON, Bs Gabence> tt 10 15 | 9 45 


‘(@rHravy FicurEs denote Meeting ana Passing Points. 
No. 1 connects with North Carolina RK. R. & Chatham R. R. No. 2connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 







































! ’ 
Down Nieut TRAIN | Ur Nicut Tram. | STATIONS, Ur Day Tratn. || Down Day Train. 
Arrive. | Depart. Arrive. | Depart. Arrive, | Depart. | Arrive. | Depart. 

7 30 a. m. 8 20 p.m.}. .Augusta.. ..1 8 00a. m.|| 5 40 p. m | 
6 55 7 00 8 58 8 54 + ese, Belair. 8 35 8 40 5 06 1510 
6 36 6 36 9 16 9 16 -+ «Forrest ..-.] 9 00 | 9 00 || 4 46 4 46 
6B 6 26 9 26 9 27 +. --Berzelia....| 9 10 911 || 4 35 | 4 36 
6 08 6 08 9 42 9 42 ++. Sawdust....| 9 31 | 9 31 4 20 4 20 
5 58 5 58 9 52 9 55 .- -«-Dearing.. .| 9 44 9 45 || 4 09 410 
5 43 5 43 10 10 10 10 - 84 Mile Post../10 05 10 05 || 3 49 | 349 
5 32 5 33 10 20 10 21 ++s..Thomson..../10 15 110 16 1| 3 38 3 39 
511 511 10 46 10 46 --43 Mile Post. |10 42 110 42 3 15 315 
453 4 54 11 05 11 06 --..-Camak.. ..2)10 5 }11 00 2 58 3 00 
4 38 4 43 11 18 11 23 --50 Mile Post..|11 12 }11 17 2 41 2 4 
410 41 11 51 11 52 .. »- Barnett. ..3|11 47 11 50 2 09 211 
2 49 3% 12 14a, m./12 15 Crawf'dv’le p.m,|12 10 j12 11 1 48 149 
313 3 1 12 52 12 53 .-Union Point 4. |12 46 \12 55 |/12 53 111 
2 53 2 11113 114 -.Greensboro’..| 1 15 1/116 |/12 34 12 35 
2 2% 2: (| 1 33 1 38 .+,--Oconee.....| 1 31 | 1 36 12 13 12 18 p. m. 
2 06 2 2 03 210 .-.Buckhead.. | 1 59 1 59 11 51 115 
1 42 14 2 32 2 33 -++-Madison....; 2 22 2 23 11 25 11 26 
1 08 1 3 02 3 07 --.-Rutledge.....| 2 53 | 258 10 50 10 55 
12 47 12 3 32 3 33 . Social Circle..| 3 18 | 3 33 10 29 10 30 
12 30 \12 3 3 49 3 49 seeeeAlCOvy.....| 3 48 | 348 10 11 10 11 
12 16 j12 4 06 4 07 ++eCovingtou. ..| 4 04 | 4 05 9 50 9 51 
11 36 11 4 447 4 52 +. «-Conyers....| 4 40 | 4 46 9 11 9 15 
11 13 11 5 15 5 16 ...-Lithonia....| 5 06 15 07 8 45 8 46 
10 47 10 5 44 5 45 Stone Mountain! 5 37 | 5 38 8 02 | 8 Ww 
10 33 10 6 00 6 00 +» eee Switch.....| 5 58 | 5 58 7 46 7 6 
10 22 10 & 6 10 6 12 -. «-Decatur....| 6 09 | 610 7 3 7 3 

10 00 p. m.'' 6 40 a. m. -. -Atlanta..... 5) 635 p, m. Leaves} 7 10 a. m. 


1 Connects with South Carolina. Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, , . ’ : 

Macon & Augusta Railway.—Train leaves Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3.00 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.40 p. m. Leave Macon at 6.00 a. m., Milledgevilie at 
8.15 a. m., arriving at Camak at 10.46 a. m.,.and Augusta 1.45 p. m. : 

Washington Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m., 
arr. at Washington at 4.10 R m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 

Athens Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens. at 1.15 p. m., arr. at Athens 4.35 p.m, Returning, leaves Athens at 9.15 a. m.. arr. at Union Point 
at 12,30 p. m. 5. K,. JOHNSTON, Supt, 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILWAY. 


ALEX. Isaacs, President; C, 8. GapspEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. Fisuer, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; and 8. C. Boyuston, General Ticket et Agent, Charleston, 8. Cc. 
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233%... DMD dese seme eeeees coeur. coos EEE 1 Sagunenqqeantnaysatie ° 15 | 12 00 

3 00 p. m. 104 Arrive.. oveseseseccoes coccM WERE Boocccces covccce .. Leave 0 |\11 15 a, m. 








1 Connects with South Carolina and North Eastern (S. C.) Railways. 2 = for Walterboro’. 3 Stages for 
Beaufort. 4 With Atlantic & Gulfand Central (Ga.) Railways. 


SOUTH-WEHSTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by Central Railway of Ga.) 
Leave. Vine, Powers, Chief Eng. and Gen. Sup’t, Macon, Ga. _ Arrive. 
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1 connects with Central Georgia, and Macon & Western Railways. 2 With Mobile & Girard, and Ope- 
lika & Columbus Railways. 3 With South Georgia and Florida Railways. 

Fort Gaines,—Mail train leaves Cuthbert for Fort Gaines at 3.30 p. m. Leaves Fort Gaines for 
Cuthbert and Macon at 7.45a m. Distance, 22 miles. 
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COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
haus a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 
A sure relief 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES . “sor Keres: 


Price 40c. by mail. STOWELL & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 


vir 








EGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars 10 cents. F,Saee,Cromwell, Conan. 


WILL THEY WEAR ? 


PLAINVILLE, Ct., April 22, 1871. 
Mr. E. M. Lay, Agent, Hartford: 

DEAR Str—'‘The Seven Florence Machines 
bought of you more than three years ago have 
been run regularly, by wer, from ten to 
twelve hours a day, by beginners as well as by 
experienced operatives, at a total expense for 
repairs (for the seven machines) of less than 
five dollars for the whole time. They often run 
for months without the least alteration or atten- 
tion. Ofall the machines in the market for gen- 
eral work give us the 


FLORENCE. 


PLAINVILLE MF’G Co. 




















THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 
mwith the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For Sale 
everywhere. And for sale wholesale 
only by the GREAT ATLANTIC AND 
PactFic Tza Co., 8 Church Street, 
New York. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


“DOMESTIC” 


| THEA-NECTA 
| > ed ax 












The whole 
world chal- 
lenged to pro- 
duce a Family 
Sewing Ma- 
chine that will 
sew as light and 
as heavy; light 
running and 
easily operated. 
The best ma- 
chine for use, 
the easiest to 
sell, the most 
durable—will 
last a life-time. 
Lock stitch, 
noiseless attachments unequalled. A gooibusi- 
ness may be established in any city or town in the 
U.S. This machine has established its superiority 
in every instance where it has come in competi- 
tion with any machine in themarket. Men with 
capital are finding it to their advantage to make 
the sale of this machine their exclusive business. 
Agents ted in u ied territory. Machines 





guaranteed as represented. 
Address ** Domestic” Sewing Machine Co., 
96 Chambers Street, New York, or Toledo, Ohio, 
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Recommended by Physicians.— Best Salve 


in use. Sold by Druggists at25cents. JOHN F. 
HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 8 College Place, N. Y. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 


| REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
‘GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 
&@@”Send for our New Price Listand a Club Form will 


| accompany it, containing full directions—making a large 
| saving to consumers and remunerative to club organizers. 


‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 

| P. O. Box 5643, NEW YORK. 
| 











YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


WITH A 


Novelty Job Printing Press, 


. The most valuable addition to 
| a the BUSINESS OFFICE. 
| The most efficient instructor in 
SCHOOLS. 
The most fascinating and in 
‘ = structive amusement in the Fam- 
Sh 24-LY, and minTiee for GEN- 
Sa ee ee te tak * - 
Seuu vs liiustraccu pamphlet to . S$, Manu- 
facturer, 351 Federal Street, Boston Mass.; wires WARDS, 
543 Broadway, New York; K&LLY, HoweLt & Lupwia, 
917 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa; KeLLoge & Loomis, 
45 W. Washington st., Chicago, Ill., Agents, 
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SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN.* 


FirtH PAPER. 





ID you ever watch yourself think, my dear reader? Do 
not be alarmed! I am not about to become scientifically 
metaphysical, esthetically transcendental, or feebly technical. We 
have heretofore got along admirably together with plain thoughts put 
into simple English. I have concealed my book-learning so well 
(isn’t that a fine joke!) that you have not remembered it as you read ; 
and I know you have not regretted my being unlearned. All that I 
desire is to call your attention to what goes on in your own head 
when you wish to analyse or to give form to some subject or to 
connect it with other subjects. What odd ideas come trooping 
together in companionship! How they skurry and flit and turn 
summersets over each other and displace each other! If you are on 
the “mourner’s bench,” how the forty thousand little devils switch 
their tails and dance and grimace before you, while ideas of love and 
faith, too fleeting to be discerned, shoot like bolts from a cross-bow 
or flit like minié-balls across an imaginary space, and you remain dull 
and dizzy! I doubt if there be one of us ordinary folk who can take 
two ideas and knock their heads together for the space of two seconds 
without a hue and cry from a dozen little meddlesome rascals to 
withdraw our attention. 





* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office‘of the Librarian + 
of Congress at Washington. 
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Just try to think of some abstract idea, say greenness, and tell me 
if paint and shades of paint, and some painter of your acquaintance, 
and leaves and forms of leaves, and fools and classes of fools, and 
twenty other ideas do not rush at once and claim connection with it! 
Or take a concrete idea, say for instance, woman; and according to 
your habit of feeling so come your ideas. One man sees before him 
an angel in purity, beauty, and grace ; another sees a fury in all her 
deformity and power: one has his brain in a turmoil with the hoops, 
chignons, laces, silks, flounces, and fal-lals of full dress ; while another 
becomes fired with other ideas. And so we go, we ordinary folk. As 
for great minds and mathematical minds, I know nothing about them ; 
but I doubt if they differ from us except in their power or skill of 
catching their ideas for brief instants by the tails as they go past, 
recognising their exact relationship, and instantaneously using them 
or letting them go accordingly. 

This has nothing to do with our old Postmaster, but it has much to 
do with me, his biographer. The poor old man died a few months 
ago. His spirit has been absorbed in the ocean of spirit, as a drop 
of water in the sea whence its particles exhaled, say some whose own 
ideas seem to be of very loose habits ; exists there (where?) as an 
integral individuality, say others whose ideas are more logically crazy ; 
has gone to God who gave it and is now at rest and peace, say others. 
Remark, I beg of you, how skilfully I steer clear of giving an opinion 
about materialism, spiritualism, annihilism, and fifty other differing 
learned contentions. I neither affirm nor deny anything. I merely 
suggest to the learnedly-ignorant curious (which means every one) 
that if after death we rest from the labor and vain and anxious con- 
fusion of thinking, what a blessed thing death is ; or, if after death 
we have peace and order, relieved from doubts, desires, and fears in 
our thinking, what a blessed thing death is: so that it matters not 
what may be your philosophy of the unknown, you are bound to 
agree with me — what a blessed thing death is to him who in dying 
goes to rest or peace. The old man has found out all about it, and 
so is wiser than we; or he has found out nothing about it and is 
unconscious of the difficulty, and so is better off than we. What 
difference does it make to us? Here we go to sleep, and fancy takes 
the throne of reason to cut queer antics there ; we wake, and reason 
resumes her throne, beset by calls from restless desires, groans from 
silly doubts, and cries from crazy fears, by the wailings and hootings 
of memory, the suggestions of a thousand cross-purposes, the succes- 
sive vibrations of ten thousand succeeding feelings ; and this is our 
mental and moral condition of being — and it is very, very wearisome ! 
If we only knew! If we only knew the present exactly, we should 
have little suspense for the future ; if we only knew the future, we 
should have but little care for the present. It is best as it is. 

Perhaps, however, I had better say a few words about our Post- 
master, as he is the subject I intended for this paper. I cannot 
recollect when he, Mr. Johnstone, came to Yatton ; but I have been 
told that he came from Virginia, with a wife whose health was delicate, 
and their daughter about ten years old, and that he began business as 
adry-goods merchant. In a few years the wife died, and the business 
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failed so that he gradually lost his capital and then his credit ; 
numerous judgments were obtained against him in the court, and his 
remaining stock was sold by the sheriff; whereupon he became the 
book-keeper of Jones & Griffin, who used to keep store in the corner 
building where Clark, Smith & Co. now keep, next door to Simon 
Isaacs on one side, and to Isaiah Cohen on the other, with Strauss, 
Meyer & Knopf, and a whole row of the children of Israel right 
opposite. Moses, Levy & Co. have been recently trying to get the 
stand, and I rather think they will succeed before long. 

If by any chance, my dear reader, some critical Englishman should 
hear me talk in this style, he would term “dry goods,” “store,” 
“keeping store,” and “stand,” all country slang. But, begging his 
pardon, we Southerners speak English, and adapt our words to express 
what we mean. “ Dry goods” is purer English than “ haberdashery,” 
and a dry-goods merchant with us is a draper, and a haberdasher, and 
a dealer in every kind and quality of goods, wares, and merchandise 
for ordinary use which are not wet; and very often he sells molasses, 
sugar, tea, coffee, wines, and all sorts of wet goods, as well as cloths, 
needles, and pins. His principal wares, however, we call by the broad 
and significant term “dry goods.” “Store,” also, is more simple than 
warehouse, and more sensible and precise than shop, counting-rooms, 
or establishment, or any other word he can select ; while “stand” is 
certainly more expressive and more elegant than “site,” “location,” 
or “ situation.” 

We are getting tired of supercilious criticism, and I, John Capelsay 
of Georgia, do not intend for one to put up with it. If you object 
that this is not a very amiable tone, understand that little boys cannot 
be always amiable in a school where there are so many bullies among 
the big boys. I am only a poor wretch of a Rebel now; but in a 
couple of hundred years we will perhaps be the big boys ; and where 
will you be then? 

In the meanwhile I will keep my temper ; and giving my head a 
warning shake, will now return to my subject, promising not to leave 
it again to engage in any little scrimmage if I can help it. 

So far as I can assert of my own knowledge, Mr. Johnstone was 
always a courtly old gentleman. I can hardly imagine how he looked 
or conducted himself as a young man. His old age, as I first 
remember him distinctly, was so firm and so complete that one might 
be imagined to be thus developed without the interposition of a time 
of youth. I do not know that I make myself thoroughly understood ; 
but what I mean is, that his spare, upright form, always sprucely clad, 
his long lean face, with its prominent nose and other strongly-cut 
features, crowned with a high, narrow forehead, the scanty iron-gray 
hair combed carefully over his bald head, the gold spectacles which 
he invariably lifted to see at a distance, and the very ivory head upon 
his great walking-stick, were all in perfect keeping, and seemed so 
natural that one could easily imagine him to have always been an old 
man. ‘There was no weakness of the back nor of the limbs nor voice, 
no feebleness nor uncertainty of will which could suggest natural 
growth and subsequent decay. And, besides all this, I never saw in 
his conduct or heard in his conversation ay of those flashes which 
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betray the fire once bright, and still warm, though covered with its 
ashes. Grave, precise, polite, and deliberate in his talk and in every 
action, unless his temper were irritated, he always seemed to be 
actuated by a strong sense of what was becoming to himself, and to 
follow the rules of a very strict self-criticism. When he became angry, 
however, and his voice became strident and his enunciation rapid and 
broken, all rules were thrown to the winds, and there was news to tell 
and laughter to be indulged in at home by those who witnessed the 
outbreak. 

He was appointed to office during General Jackson’s first adminis- 
tration, I think ; and in all the subsequent years up to the time that 
his appointment was renewed by the Postmaster-General of the 
Confederacy, there was never a word said about his removal. The 
position suited him, he suited his customers, and we had too few idle 
folk to make so profitless an office much sought for. The pleasant 
game now playing had not commenced, and an office produced only 
the salary attached toit. Now-a-days, all that is required is to belong 
to the great army of officers to be entitled to that share of the spoil 
which may be appropriated. It seems to be “a statute and an 
ordinance ” that all shall have at least that part alike of the stuff; and 
though some positions give greater opportunities than others, the 
productiveness of an office depends chiefly upon the talent of the 
holder. 

The post-office was behind the counter, in the northwest corner of 
Jones & Griffin’s store. Part of the shelving against the wall was 
divided into pigeon-holes for the newspapers, and upon the counter 
was a Case also divided into smaller pigeon-holes for the letters. The 
letter-box was at the window, just beneath which, on the outside, was 
the slit in which all mail matter had to be dropped in order to be 
posted. It was at this window that Mr. Johnstone presided ; and 
here alone would he respond to any inquiries for his commodities. If 
one, being in the store and seeing him, should ask for letters, the 
invariable stiff answer was: “Go around to the window and I'll see.” 

Seated at this window, leaning back in his chair, and with a news- 
paper in his hand, the old man would contemplate his little autocracy, 
and indulge in the most pleasing reflections upon its completeness. 
“Why, Sir,” I once heard him say, “did you ever go to the New York 
post-office? I went there once after 5 p. M. and found it closed. The 
next morning it was open ; but I never saw greater confusion! I went 
to a clerk at one of the windows and asked for letters, giving my 
name. ‘Next window!’ he exclaimed. I went to the next window up 
the room and gave my name again. ‘Is it advertised?’ the clerk 
asked. - I told him it was. ‘Across the way!’ he said, very shortly. 
So I went across the room to a window and asked the clerk there, 
who, when he heard my name, pointed upward, and went on with his 
work. I looked up and saw a sign ‘A to D.’ Of course I couldn’t 
know the meaning of that ; but I went to another window, asked, and 
that clerk did the same thing without saying a word, and I saw ‘E to 
H’ in large letters. So I went on up the room until I saw a good- 
natured looking young fellow sitting at a window doing nothing, and 
I asked him, and he responded in an interrogative tone: ‘ Foreign?’ 
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‘No,’ said I, ‘ not foreign unless you call Georgia foreign.’ ‘ Passed it!’ 
he rejoined. So I walked back at a venture, looking in to see the 
signs till at last I got to one with ‘I to L’ on it, where I got my 
letter. I never saw such delays in my life. It took me nearly a half- 
hour to get my letter ; and a half-hour of a business man’s time is a 
great deal. Now here, you see, I have things arranged as they 
should be. You give me your name. ‘Here you are,’ say I. 
‘ Advertised,’ say you. ‘Here you are,’ say I. Papers, here; 
change, here: all under my hand, and I know where everything is. 
I tell you, Sir, order is the soul of business ; and I am certain that 
there is not as little trouble to get things at the General Post-Office 
itself, with the Postmaster-General and all his assistants to help, as I 
I have here, all by myself.” 

This was pardonable vanity in an orderly old gentleman, subject at 
the same time to the conceit of office and to village myopia. He had 
a place for everything, and everything in its place, when not too bulky 
to occupy it; and any order differing from his own was to him dis- 
order. To his official mind, official disorder touched both the honor 
and the life of the State, and was monstrous. 

His home and household, over which Miss Hannah presided, were 
always a mystery to me. When I was a boy it was awful that any one 
should have a house and yard so prim and clean and still ; and when 
I became a man I always wondered how the father and daughter 
passed their lonely leisure-time, what they had to live for, that is to 
hope for, and what skeleton, if any, they had in their closet: to me 
the whole house was a closet. Miss Hannah was about forty-five 
years old when I reached man’s age, and already delicate crows’-feet 
began to show at the outer corners of her eyes. She was a tall and 
stately woman, with strongly-marked, well-cut features, light-gray eyes 
and very dark hair. Her face bore the hue of hardy health, her 
muscles seemed firm, and her movements were calm and decided. 
That she would have made a notable wife Ido not doubt. The stiff 
precision of her garments and of her manners was, no doubt, the 
result of the time she had for reflection upon such things undisturbed 
by the turmoil and emergencies of married life. She never had to do 
anything in a hurry. No husband vexed her soul with his unreason- 
ableness ; no noisy children pestered her sense of order and neatness, 
and had at every moment and in every action to be set right. 

I declare it makes me laugh with a sort of hysterical sympathy 
when I call to mind the annoyances which a really neat, sensible, and 
conscientious mother has to undergo. Scold, slap, and fret as she may, 
the little animals will not do as she does. She never rolls over the 
floor, nor plays in the gutter, nor wishes to go barefooted or leave off 
her bonnet out of doors, nor tears her dress romping, nor takes too 
large mouthfuls, nor eats with her knife, nor says “I didn’t never do 
it!” nor clatters up the steps ; and she never gets holes in the knees 
of her breeches. Yet these little wretches do all these things, and a 
thousand others as bad. Why wii/ they not do as she does? They 
must have inherited their vices from their father, who is always in the 
wrong about everything. Like begets like ; and the law of natural 
selection has never yet developed a breed of “good” children: they 
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always die before they grow up, or cross on a turbulent breed and 
their progeny return to the original fallen type. It’s a great pity that 
spots or a dark hue should invariably have to be developed for pro- 
tection in this wicked world, where guileless men stand about as much 
chance as would black ptarmigans on a snow-field ! 

As Miss Hannah was never married, it is to be supposed that she 
had a perfect temper. Though it is sometimes the case that old 
maids have flawy tempers, it is to be remarked that those are cases in 
which the unmarried state is the result of blighting violence, and not 
of deliberate, fixed resolution. When a woman does not marry simply 
and entirely because she regards marriage as not likely to be condu- 
cive to her happiness, or as too uncertain in its good results, and not 
because the man who would please her has not come along, or has 
died, or has wedded some one else, or prefers to remain single, you 
may set it down as certain that her temper is of that philosophic cast 
which is perfected in its atomic arrangement by age: and that is the 
woman you should try to get for a wife. If she consent, it is a proof 
that she was not firm in her philosophy, and therefore of course the 
result may be bad. But if she will not have you, happy are you, for 
you have the luck to love one of the perfect of her sex, and should 
be fully contented with your worship at a distance. Be not rash, O 
mortal ! 

Miss Hannah had as many admirers as there were men who were 
acquainted with her. In fact, in her younger days more than one 
good married woman detested her because of her neatness and 
quietness being held up as examples to be imitated ; and any man 
who will do so foolish and unreasonable a thing as that, deserves that 
his model shall be despised. But I never heard that, in my time, any 
man carried his admiration beyond the friendly degree. There was a 
story that when she first grew up, one William Travers (he is alive yet, 
the old sinner!) was very marked in his attentions, and evidently 
desirous of getting her to preside over his disorderly self, and not 
much more orderly plantation some ten miles from Yatton, on 
Brown’s Creek. And, the story goes, when Mr. Johnstone suspected it 
he became at first cool towards Bill, then very cold and dignified, then 
freezing, until at last, upon the occasion of a trifling difference of 
opinion about some irrelevant matter, he let loose an Arctic tornado, 
with plenty of lightning in it, upon the young man’s head, which froze 
and destroyed all budding hopes, and left the young lady to go to 
church and to dance at parties with other less ardent and less pre- 
sumptuous admirers. 

The result of Mr. Travers’ life shows the wisdom of our old Post- 
master. When a gray-headed citizen goes by no other name than 
that of “Old Bill,” as Mr. Travers does, you may know what his 
youth must have been. It must have been loose and stormy for the 
respectful affix “ Mister” to have been shaken from his name, for his 
patronymic to be lost, and for his symmetrical prenomen William to 
be jammed and twisted into Bill. How would you like to be called 
only Old Bill, or Old Zeke, or Old Lije, when you get old? Would it 
not argue badly for the present condition of your wife and her gov- 
ernment of the children? 
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I must tell you something more about Mr. Travers in order that 
you may understand many other things which you should know to 
avoid. His failure in life is, as that of old Mr. Johnstone was, the 
result of the credit system; which used to prevail, all over our 
Southern country at least. But for that system he would now be Mr. 
Travers. 

In the good old times all of our merchants, and every one else who 
had anything to sell, sold upon credit, not as a matter of favor but as 
a matter of course, to every buyer who had property in possession or 
in expectation, or who had the appearance of being able to work, or 
otherwise to get the money to pay. It was the universal custom ; and 
not to give credit was justly regarded as an insult, for it was a direct 
imputation upon honesty ; as much as to say: You wish to get what 
you will not pay for, or what you know you cannot pay for. As conse- 
quences of this system, sellers could not, by the laws of trade, ask 
honest prices, and buyers were, by the very constitution of their 
nature, led into extravagance. If an honest merchant, like Mr. 
Johnstone, asked only honest prices, and resorted to no tricks of 
trade or tricks of law, he was very soon broken, by reason of the 
dishonesty of some of his customers and the failure of the calcula- 
tions of others. A fall in the price or a decrease in the crop of 
cotton would place the planter in arrears from which he would seldom 
recover by subsequent economy ; for to be in debt was the normal 
condition of all the community. And however dishonest and tricky 
the merchant might be, he was bound to break after a while, for the 
nature of the system is to draw on in speculation ; and disasters 
were, in those days, the inevitable fate of planters and speculators. 
The credit system now adopted by most of our bankers shows the 
advance of science, and may indeed be called reasonably safe. They 
combine generous accommodation with safety, and are willing to lend 
any amount of greenbacks to any man, and even on three years’ time, 
upon his depositing with them double the amount in gold. At the 
end of the three years, if there have been no repayment on account, 
the books balance, and there is a smooth, even end to the transaction. 
But this was not the mode in that jolly, reckless, unscientific old time. 
Then young Bill Travers, owning a good plantation and fifteen or 
twenty hands, could indulge himself in all that his heart or his 
appetites desired. Did he wish to gamble? he could do so on a 
credit, and afterwards get credit for the cash to pay his debts of 
honor. Did he wish to buy choice wines, or fine horses, or any other 
costly thing? it was all on acredit. Did he wish to drink, and to treat, 
and to play the prince? he could do so on a credit, and he had his 
score running up, up, up, in every bar-room and grocery intown. He, 
and Jimmy Quine, and a few other such choice spirits, broke and 
made the fortune of Perkins’ bar-room a half-dozen times, as some 
would fail, or one would pay up; that is to say, their bills were so 
large that, to one who did not know, it would seem that no bar-keeper 
could lose them and keep up his business — though the fact was that 
their bills represented about ninety per cent. of clear profit, and that 
Perkins got his liquors on a credit, and was “prepared for any fate.” 

The credit system, then, ruined Old Bill; and even had there been 
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no war his estate would have been utterly insolvent at his death. The 
ruin of the war only exposed his affairs in his life-time, and lessened 
his assets when his place was sold to the fiftieth part of the actual 
value of the land and improvements. The credit system also ruined 
Mr. Johnstone, as I have said ; and, happy chance! caused him to be 
made our Postmaster. 

fe never closed his office at 5 Pp. M., mail opened and distributed, 
or unopened, just because that was the hour designated in orders up 
to which the office had to be kept open. If the maii were late he 
would open it and distribute it to his customers at any hour before 
bed-time, if it were possible to do so. And if one brought a letter 
after the hour for closing the mail, he would still contrive to send it if 
it were represented as at all important to business or to the affections. 
As age, which in my childhood I thought so natural to him, increased, 
it brought with it a partial loss of hearing. He never became so 
deaf as not to be able to hear himself talk, and, consequently, as to 
speak in a very low tone, as stone-deaf persons usually do; but on 
the contrary, his hardness of hearing made him elevate his voice in 
order to hear it himself. Many an amusing scene have I witnessed, 
which, while it amused, also showed the kindliness of the old man. 
Once, for instance, I saw a little negro girl with a letter in her hand 
approach the counter behind which he was standing. The tall old 
gentleman raised his spectacles to look at her, while with the other 
hand he reached for the letter she held towards him: it was after 
office hours, and he had some curiosity. 

“What’s this?” shouted he. 

LitTLE NEGRO (looking startled by the tone).—“ Miss Saiy say as how 
please send —” 

Mr. JOHNSTONE (sharply).—“ Hey! Speak louder!” 

LitTLe NEGRO (in a loud voice).—“ Miss Saiy say as how —” 

Mr. JOHNSTONE (more sharply and still louder).—“ What? I can’t 
hear a word you say!” 

LitrLe NEGRO ( yelling).—“ Miss Saiy say as how please send dis 
letter fur her!” 

Mr. JOHNSTONE (putting his hand to his ear).—“Which? Don’t 
whisper !” 

LitTLE NEGRO (0 tiptoe, and shrieking).—“ Miss Saiy say please —”’ 

Mr. JOHNSTONE (in a loud, admonitory tone).—*“I can’t help it. You 
tell Mrs. Clay —” 

LittLeE NEGRO (her breath recovered, and again shrieking).—“’Taint 
Miss Clay! Miss Saiy, Miss Sairy Jones!” 

Mr. JOHNSTONE.—“Oh! Mrs. Jones!” Then to himself, and 
looking at the direction of the letter: “ And it’s to her husband too.” 
Again shouting to the girl: “Certainly! Tell your mistress it shall 
go, and Mr. Jones shall have it as soon as possible. Certainly. Go 
and tell your mistress yes.” 

And off turned the little girl to saunter, with open eyes and 
covetous glances around, through the store to the street, where she 
stood for a moment, then skipped down the steps and ran to accost 
some white children she saw a few steps away engaged in play, thence 
to some other sight or sound, and to still some other further on, until 
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she reached her mistress, ready if need were to swear that she had 
made all haste but it had taken an hour or so to make Mr. Johnstone 
hear and understand. 

And when the war came on, and trouble and the anguish of suspense 
were upon every one, the patience of the good old man was sorely 
tried but never yielded to mere inconvenience. It was only unreason- 
able fault-finding which could shake it then. He was as solicitous as 
though he himself had sons in the army; and at whatever hour of 
day or night the irregular and infrequent mail arrived, he would open 
and distribute it ; and he was even known to carry letters which had 
arrived from the army at some unseasonable hour, and wake up the 
parties to whom they were directed, and who he knew were anxiously 
hoping for them. And when hearty thanks began to be poured forth 
by the just aroused recipients of the favor, the old man would “ Pooh, 
pooh!” apologise for it as a mere neighborly piece of officiousness, 
and no trouble at all, and hurry off through the dark to his home as 
fast as his now uncertain steps could carry him, rejecting all proffers 
of safe escort. 

He was now, at the close of the war, over eighty years of age, and 
was still as well preserved as most men who arrive at sixty-five. And 
Miss Hannah was a comely old maiden lady, who had reached fifty- 
eight years without one single grand occurrence from which she 
could date an epoch in her existence, or one single grand passion to 
give her cause or excuse to look sad or sentimental. Their house 
had no closet with a skeleton in it. She had grown up her father’s 
companion and housekeeper, and desired no other mode of life. She 
had friends in plenty. Every one liked the neat, precise, kind-hearted 
old maid ; and when she would be seen walking up the street dressed 
in rigid conformity to the last fashion but one, and with collar and 
cuffs or whatever of linen which was worn always of immaculate 
whiteness and wonderfully smooth and stiff, many a good wife ejaculated 
to herself “ Poor soul!” as though she, Miss Hannah, were to be 
pitied for something. 

Have you never remarked how very prompt married women are, in 
their calmer, forgetful moods, to pity those of their sex who have 
reached full maturity without being married? Their own husbands 
may in reality be perfect brutes, and if good fellows are unfailingly a 
great worry and always wrong ; their own children may be all that is 
troublesome, and even all that is vicious ; still these good souls pity 
her who has neither husband nor child. It is not their reason which 
prompts the pity but their instinct. When a woman once has loved 
her husband, however vile he may become and however cruel, if for a 
moment his evil deeds are out of sight she loves him still. And let 
her for an instant forget the misdeeds of her child, and, even though 
he were hanged for them, her heart warms again with the celestial 
fire. Woman’s love is indestructible. It is that attribute of God 
which she was created especially to illustrate ; and every woman bears 
it in her heart like the light upon some lone rock in the midst of the 
sea, which, though the raging waves dash over it, and the earth quake 
with the tempest, and the darkness be as death, yet burns on, and in 
every lull beams out, glorifying her, and even lighting up the tumultu- 
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ous waste. Neither earth nor hell shall extinguish it until it have 
done its work and is absorbed in that brighter light which follows the 
night here. 

It is this constitutional quality then which breathes out the ejacula- 
tion “Poor soul!” when they see one of their sex whose love they 
think is disengaged or lonely. Miss Hannah, in whose joys no 
stranger could intermeddle, also, no doubt, often said “ Poor soul!” 
when she saw some woman bereft or with no one to love. The divine 
fire burned in her bosom, although its rays softly enveloped and 
steadily marked the way for only one poor old man ; and I do not see 
why she was to be pitied. It is not necessary that every woman shall 
marry ; and when one can without greater suffering escape the curse 
of bringing forth children in sorrow and being subject to a husband, 
she should devoutly thank God for this especial mercy to her. The 
only excuse any woman has for marrying is that she would suffer 
more if she did not marry, that she chooses the less of two evils — the 
pains of body and trials of spirit rather than the agonies of tortured 
affections. It was the peculiar blessing of Miss Hannah, as it has 
been of a few other old maids of my acquaintance, that though she 
was a healthy woman, and a good, true, loving woman, she just as 
naturally did not marry as the most of her sex naturally do marry. 
There was neither constraint nor disappointment in the case. Her 
dear old father, whom she saw grow older and older and more and 
more dependent upon her, and a few kind and admiring friends, and 
the poor and suffering around her, and her piety towards God, fully 
occupied her affections ; and the cares of her dress, and of her house 
and garden, and of her household arrangements, completely engaged 
her willing energies : and what more could she ask for, or what more 
could be desired for her? 

I, for one, did not pity Miss Hannah, although I know perfectly 
well that to be an old maid would be abhorrent to me if I were a 
woman. But it is one of my favorite themes of gratitude that I am 
not a woman. 

You see, my dear reader, how even the wisest of us may be led 
away into talking folly. And yet if you will be so indulgent as to 
analyse this thankfulness of mine, you will find that it flows through 
the very purest stream of my heart, though its own fountain may be 
selfishness. So, upon reflection, I take back my partly begun exclama- 
tion of the folly of expressing it. My thankfulness is because I am 
of coarser, rougher, less exquisite organization of body and soul ; and 
am freed from the anxieties and sufferings which constitute the 
existence of the mothers who bore us, and of the wives who are 
anxious and suffer for our sakes. 

Pshaw! But I will not again ask your forgiveness, my dear Sir, or 
Madam, for wandering so far away from our old Postmaster. I am 
obliged to speak of his successor in office ; and if you had so dis- 
tasteful a task before you at any time, you too would wander off 
anywhere so you could delay it. 

Of course old Mr. Johnstone could not hold his office after the i 
whole hungry Yankee nation found in the South a field for free . 
prowling. A man wandering over the field in search of spoil to put : 
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into the empty carpet-bag he carried, was the first successor ; but his 
term was short, for the plunder was not half so valuable as he thought 
it when he first picked it up. It was his first essay, and it only proved 
that he was on the right field and sharpened his desires. According 
to the proverb, the brethren at Washington City were too sharp to 
misreckon any shrinkage in balances ; and, to a really enterprising 
man, obtaining from the people either by legerdemain or by miscal- 
culations or mistakes, cash by the cent’s or two or three cents’ worth 
at a time, was a slow and petty business ; one good dip into the State, 
county, or town treasury, was worth a hundred years of such United 
States driblets. In fine, the case was clear to this successor that the 
post-office as an institution to acquire from was too risky, and as a 
means to acquire dy was too paltry. And besides all this, there was 
one coming who was greedier than he, less particular, and with 
narrower ideas of value ; who was ready to cry out and swear by all 
that was holy that the article was his, and that his brother dropped it. 
I need hardly tell the intelligent reader that I refer to what is popularly 
known as the Scalawag. 

There are two rules which I laid down for myself at the outset, and 
I refer to you as a witness that I have never violated them. The first 
was, not to talk politics; and the second, never to say evil of any 
man. It is on account of this latter rule that I was reluctant to use 
the word Scalawag, and that I will hereafter refer to Mr. Folling 
without using any epithets. I do not wish to add to the wretchedness 
of any creature. I pride myself upon the amount and the creaminess 
of my human-kindness, and certainly the most detestable and con- 
temptible traits of fallen nature shall not be be permitted to sour it. 

Mr. Folling, then, came to Yatton a good many years ago, a dashing 
young adventurer in the field of fortune, armed with the pullikins and 
gouges of a dentist. He was a curly-haired, bright-eyed, florid young 
man ; and though short of stature, his muscular development promised 
well for eminence in his trade. He had his dentistry, or whatever his 
shop should be called, fitted up in as good style as his means and 
credit would allow, and had not long to wait for customers ; for ever 
since Adam bit the apple, men’s teeth have ached. His business 
began to flourish, as must any business which is self-creating when 
it once gets started ; and Mr. Folling found in himself alone any 
obstacles to fortune. To overcome his laziness and his natural fond- 
ness for drink were the moral labors which his stout constitution of 
body only helped to aggravate. To make himself get up in the 
morning he contrived a shelf on the wall by his bed upon which he 
placed a bucket of water, which, by means of triggers connected with 
a clock in the room, should at any given hour tilt over and empty its 
contents upon him. It was very ingenious, and the first morning 
acted admirably ; he was up in time for breakfast. The next morning 
also he was up in time, but he grumbled a little at the inexorable 
action of machinery. The third morning he was roused by the cold 
bath, and moved to the dry part of the bed to continue his sleep. 
The fourth morning he jumped up in a rage and tore down the whole 
apparatus, and after that abandoned himself to his enemy. The 
other enemy, drink, he found means to avoid in a good measure by 
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associating for the most part with only the graver portion of his 
customers ; and for several years he succeeded in passing for a steady, 
sober man, whose looks were against him, but who was just not 
averse to pleasure when it thrust itself upon him. 

While he busily occupied himself in extracting, filing, plugging, and 
scraping, and in preparing teeth to be extracted or plugged, as all 
thoughtful dentists should do (otherwise the more excellent the dentist 
the less he will have to do), there was mighty progress going on in 
the horde from which he came, and morals, science, and the rougher 
arts of life were making novel combinations and prodigious strides 
there, all unknown to him; and when Dr. Hotchkiss came with his 
hymn-book in one hand, and his patent back-action self-motor 
pullikins in the other, and took a class in Sunday-school and led the 
choir in church, Mr. Folling found that he had prepared much harvest 
for another to reap. 

There is a religious, or, allow me to be more precise, an ethical side 
to everything we can do; but some occupations are more closely 
connected with ethics than are others; and since sin came into the 
world partly by means of the teeth, and since many are saved only 
by the skin of the teeth, therefore he who has to do with the teeth 
has to deal with a very moral subject, and also therefore to be a 
really scientific dentist, with power to enter into the arcana and 
extirpate the very mischief itself, one has to be a religious man ; and 
finally, therefore, the more religious the man the better the dentist. 

Of course all such ideas are now exploded, with touching for the 
King’s Evil, putting fresh salt on birds’ tails, and other such delusions 
of past ages. But it certainly used to be a common case that the 
most religious dentists and other such artisans and tradesmen were 
the most successful in getting business ; and Mr. Folling, with his 
late rising, his red face, and his lightsome talk, stood no chance 
against tall, yellow, grave, and decorous Dr. Hotchkiss with his 
hymn-book, his choir meetings, and his class in Sunday-school, even 
if his (Folling’s) arm-chair had been able to compete with the Doctor’s 
spring-cushioned, elevating-rest, and self-adjusting compound of seat 
and couch covered with red velvet, or his (Folling’s) double-handful 
of gouges and pincers could be compared with or seen beside the 
more solemn gentleman’s displayed array of pearl-handled, gold- 
mounted instruments of every conceivable variation of pattern, and 
numerous enough to answer all the purposes of a master of all the 
arts. Bah! Dr. Hotchkiss’s tuning-fork was instrument enough to 
force twenty Follings to change to some other trade. And Folling 
changed accordingly ; but he made a manful fight first. “Aha!” 
said he to himself, and he had his fun about him —*that’s your 
game, is it? I thought I should have to give up business because it 
interfered so infernally with my drinking ; but you’ve come along to 
to make me give it up, have you? We'll see about that! I'll be 
d—hanged if I don’t join the church myself!” And at the next 
protracted meeting he did join the church, and then entered with all 
his energy into church routine and church eccentricities. He told his 
experience — for one thing that was eccentric — and was at all the love 
feasts with revised and improved editions of it. He even aspired a 
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little to be a class-leader after a while, for he was conceited enough 
to think that though he could not sing he had one special gift, and 
could “ pray the shirt off of Brother H.,” as he expressed it. 

For some months the odds against Mr. Folling were not so great ; 
but while he was exerting every muscle, the Doctor was moving along at 
a steady gait, apparently holding himself in with the bridle of humility. 
The more practised gentleman knew the track perfectly, had often 
been all over it, and was certain that his rival would be exhausted 
before he himself had wet a hair. And so it was. The pace used 
up Brother Folling ; and in his exhaustion and despair he bolted the 
track and took to his native wilds of the world. In plain English, 
Mr. Folling got drunk. 

And then he changed his trade, and took up that of Daguerrean 
Artist, which happened just then to be the favorite path of those on 
the lookout for easy roads to fortune. He had a surprising knack in 
mechanics, and I suspect had served at more than one mechanical 
trade before he came to Yatton as a dentist. So he soon became 
adept at the then manifestations of his art ; and without stopping to 
glean after the Yatton harvest, he started out to reap in the more 
rustic neighborhoods, and had his “Gallery” first in one and then in 
another, until it was time to return to his headquarters to bring up 
arrears and to make a fresh departure. And so it went on for three 
or four years, until after one of his tours he returned to find his 
central field occupied by one who had much later and better lights 
than he—a Photographer, in short. This was a stumper! and to 
make it all the worse the photographer was succeeding by the merit 
of his art alone ; for he was, if anything, a twice more drunken dog 
than Folling himself. (I need not say that I use the word dog here 
in its jovial, friendly sense, as when one says “You lucky dog,” 
“You jolly dog,” etc.) To Folling’s Gallery no lady would go with 
only a female companion ; her father, brother, husband, or sweetheart 
had to be along. And it was no better with the new-comer ; but still 
they all got their fathers, brothers, uncles, cousins — anybody — and 
all went there to where their attractive features could be represented 
by means of all the graphs and types ever invented so far. In vain 
did Folling himself acquire all the new processes; the other man 
had the influence of prior possession of his art, without the drawback 
of being himself so thoroughly known as his rival. 

So Folling began to mingle a little of the science of surveying with 
his art, and was often absent from his gallery upon surveying expedi- 
tions, until at length he abandoned the art entirely and devoted 
himself to the science. But, unfortunately, old Captain Curtal, a 
graduate of West Point, and the County Surveyor, having a dispute 
with him, proved to the general conviction that he only knew a little 
of the art of surveying and nothing at all of its science. So leaving 
that trade, Mr. Folling set up as a watchmaker and general tinker. 

This, I am convinced, was his true vocation, and it fortunately at 
last became his avocation. It is not always the case that one is 
actually called to his true calling. Some men hear all kinds of 
voices calling in differing directions, and go all their lives uncertain 
what to do. Others think they hear a strong voice when it is 
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only the illusion of their vanity. I myself have answered several 
calls, and found myself mistaken; and now at last that I have 
found my true vocation in this important and genial task of pleasing 
you and warming myself in the sunshine of your smiles, I find it the 
most difficult thing in the world to make it my avocation. You see, 
Mrs. Capelsay, and the half-dozen young Capelsays, require solid, 
substantial food — but I must not indulge my egotism. 

So, to continue my history, Mr. Folling turned watchmaker and 
tinker in general, and found the true nectar of life in flying from 
watch to clock, from clock to fiddle-bow, from fiddle-bow to spectacles, 
from spectacles to watch again, and so on and so on; and (which 
confirms my idea that it was his true vocation) however drunk he 
might be, he never tried to get the fiddle-bow into the watch nor to 
set the spectacles in the clock, though he may sometimes. have got 
some of the smaller screws out of place. After he had for some 
time settled down to his regular work he suddenly left us for a visit 
to his friends in the North, and when he returned brought with him a 
wife. 

I have no disposition to say one word against any man’s wife. If 
she suit him I am contented ; and I certainly have no reason to say 
that Mrs. Folling is not perfectly suited to her husband. Whatever 
compensation of Nature’s balance this watchmaker’s wife may pro- 
duce, as it is too natural to be patented and too revengeful to be held 
up for imitation, it is not a public matter to be written about. 
Avoiding their private affairs therefore, I will go on with my story. 

When the war broke out Mr. Folling was one of the most enthu- 
siastic and rash of fire-eaters. He wore two Palmetto cockades, 
and was always one of the first to sport any such evidences of 
patriotic valor. One would have thought that, past the middle age of 
man as he was, he would go into active service anyhow. Nothing but 
his family and poverty kept him at home, he declared ; but if the 
State were ever polluted by the impious tread of the foe, he would 
abandon all and rush to the rescue! —and all that sort of talk and 
promises induced by an inflamed imagination. It was noticed, however, 
that when the enemy did get into the State Mr. Folling seemed deter- 
mined that they should never discover Yatton by any imprudent noise 
or actions on his part. And when they came to Yatton itself he was 
blessed to find among them several of his acquaintance or who knew 
his acquaintance ; and it was what he could do to serve his friends. 
Indeed, the good man appeared among them, inclined to take to himself 
the whole credit of their coming there at all, and became a sort of heredi- 
tary Achitophel to the often-changed commandant of the post, and his 
good offices as the friend of the Court were often secured for a considera- 
tion to get out of jail, or out of other trouble, some of our best ladies and 
best old citizens, to speak to whom had formerly been to him a 
matter of pride. He still purrs to himself a little over his benevo- 
lence towards Mr. So-and-so, and Mrs. Such-a-one and her daughters, 
and the arguments he used to Brintoff —then commandant — in their 
favor ; and I fear that his esteem of the gratitude of his race is 
rather low. He looks at his feelings, and his beneficiaries look at 
what they paid ; and the consequence is mutual contempt. 
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The war ended and the Provisional Government established, Mr. 
Folling was appointed by the Provisional Governor, who happened to 
be one of his military cronies, to the office of County Clerk; and 
before he had fairly taken possession of that office he received the 
further appointment of County Judge. 

Here was a pretty fish for that water! Peleg S. Folling a Judge! 
a Law and Equity Judge! the successor of our Judge whose portrait 
I showed you last month! He had never even looked over all the 
papers of a lawsuit in his life. He did not know by name more than 
three law-books, Blackstone, Coke upon Littleton, and the State 
Statutes, and I am sure that with all his versatility he had never read a 
page in either of them ; yet he would have the decision of vast and 
complicated claims upon estates, the guardianship of minors, the 
superintendence of the administration of the property of all deceased 
persons. He accepted the office (what sublime boldness!), and he 
held it for more than a year (what admirable, resolute pertinacity 
against what a sentimental world calls decency!). He could take all 
the oaths with a conscience as clean as it was before he took them; 
and it was a most fortunate thing for us and a great honor that the 
office could be given to one of our own citizens instead of being 
conferred upon a stranger of whose previous history we knew nothing, 
and who in his declining days would be almost certain to go North 
to spend the earnings he could not carry South with him when he 
died. And not only could Mr. Folling take all the oaths, but he was 
a bright light in the Loyal League, was hail-fellow-well-met with every 
negro in the county, and was often in consultation with the most 
influential of that race. Many threats of violence to whites could 
be traced to his suggestions, and several overt acts against certain 
individuals were certainly instigated by him. He went with negro men 
to the bars of the negro groceries and hob-a-nobbed with them ; standing 
treat in his turn, and getting roaring drunk with the crowd on more 
than one occasion. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that his fellow-citizens cannot sympa- 
thise with him in his broad philanthropy and freedom from conven- 
tionalities ; but the earnest politician of the present day cannot be 
shackled by prejudices or aversions, and Mr. Folling would have 
been and would now be foolish if after determining his object to be 
gained he should reject or slight any of the means of attaining it. An 
earnest and skilful man, he proved himself useful as a partisan ; but 
as after a while he was in the way of the carpet-baggers, whose plan 
it was to run the State machine entirely in carpet-bag unity and 
interest, he was assigned to the position of Postmaster, the first 
confirmed appointment, vice Johnstone removed. 

Now you see, my good reader, what a very excellent reason I had 
to be desultory. I had to speak of a man whom, in spite of my 
charity and of his virtues, I do not admire, and I feared that I should 
be led to speak evil of him ; and I’ll assure you that I have had to 
lay great restraint upon myself. You just try for yourself to tell the 
simple truth about a Mr. Folling without for an instant losing your 
calm benevolence. It is difficult, you must acknowledge ; but you see 
itcan be done. Benevolence! Why, my benevolence has not for an 
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instant been disturbed. Ican pity the most miserable scoundrel and 
wish him all the good he deserves. What can any reasonable man 
do more? That benevolence which wishes a bad man good which he 
does not merit is as wicked (or bewitched) as that malice which wishes 
a good man evil he does not deserve. J/y benevolence can wish that 
Folling may repent and deserve good ; but (you cannot, to save your 
life, deceive me, my dear Sir) you wish that the devil may not be 
interfered with and may get him at last. I know you do. It is not 
ordinary human nature to wish otherwise ; and there is just where 
you and I differ. I ama philosopher, and reflect that I myself have 
done much evil (though never a meanness) in my life, and that when 
it comes to actual desert I do not deserve the mercy of repentance. 
It is true that I never fell so low as this gentleman (what a useful 
word “ gentleman” is!) ; but then I fell from so much higher that any 
fall was doubly dangerous and shameful. 

This kind of topics always becomes personal, and it is the vice of 
good-natured, whole-souled writers like myself to bring their readers 
and themselves to compare the feelings of their hearts. Sometimes 
they have readers who have transcendent hearts in accord with only 
the very highest tones ; and in that case their good-nature seems weak 
folly, and their whole-souledness only affected twaddle. It is the fate 
of some writers to be subjected to such grievous disappointment and 
disgrace, just as it has been my delight and good fortune to have only 
readers whose hearts are simply human. 

Our good old Postmaster lived to see Mr. Folling installed as his 
successor ; and his indifference, on account of his age and failing 
strength, to the time and manner of sending and receiving mails and of 
opening and closing the office, was a happy compensation for the grief 
he might have otherwise felt in common with the rest of us. The post- 
office is no longer a place of neighborly resort, where one can expect 
neighborly accommodation. No one goes there except to receive or 
to deposit his mail matter ; and Mr. Folling, conscious of the dislike 
with which he is universally regarded, constantly calls to mind his 
independent position and takes his full time. Neither he nor his 
surly and naturally deliberate clerk ever hurries to distribute the 
mails, ever opens the office a moment earlier or keeps. it open an 
instant later than is commanded by law; and our good misguided 
people, I am sorry to say, have so profound a contempt for the whole 
corps (including the political friends who have the entry behind the 
counter and boxes at all hours) that they never ask a favor, and bear 
all disfavors without remonstrance. ‘They suffer their Eastern letters 
to go to the West, and their Northern letters to go Southward in 
search of the right passage, feeling pretty certain that they will fall in 
with some one who will give them a correct departure, and contenting 
themselves with all delays. Why, to such a pass have our poor 
possessed people come that the most hasty among them would feel 
himself humiliated to even heartily d—n such a one as Mr. Folling. 
His prudent and thorough course has secured for him an impunity 
which no amount of correctness as an officer, goodness as a man, or 
righteousness as a Christian, could procure for any other man. Triple 
brass could not defend him so well. Nature with all her cunning 
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has made no animal more repellent of offensive contact, more certain 
of respectful treatment. 

But I can go-no further. I must stop. It shocks me that I, John 
Capelsay of Georgia, should have come even so near to have the 
appearance of speaking “evil of dignities”— for Mr. Folling thinks 
he is a “dignity ” ; and some very sensitive persons might feel a little 
hurt if what I have already said were said about them. I congratu- 
late myself that I have stopped in time and that no one is hurt. I 
never use bludgeons, and Mr. Folling is not delicate. He very 
properly attended as chief mourner the funeral of one of his black 
constituents on Tuesday ; and the next day, when Mr. Johnstone was 
buried, gracefully remained close in his den attending to his duties 
with cheerful abasement. 

Every one else who could get there was in the funeral procession. 
The Odd-Fellows, under Mr. Fritz, and the firemen under Mr. Fritz’s 
first assistant foreman, and the Masons, and a long train of citizens 
on foot and on horseback, and of carriages bearing ladies and children, 
attended the hearse to the graveyard. And the Hon. John Smith 
came out from his retreat to act as one pall-bearer, and our Planter 
was another ; and our Doctor, who had had no connection whatever 
with the old man’s last sickness, was a third, and our Judge was a 
fourth, and our Editor the fifth, and our General was the sixth. Six 
Great Men bearing a seventh to the tomb! Instructive pageant! 
And the Rev. Mr. Smith performed the services at the grave. 

It was perhaps seeing all these excellent gentlemen together on 
this occasion which put it into my mind to tell you about them ; and 
now that I have done so, and the grave has closed over our good old 
Postmaster, who was not least amongst them though the symmetry of 
my plan demanded that he should be last, let us return to our respective 
places of abode, and resume our personal labors, joys, and cares. 
Miss Hannah, who as chief mourner rode in the first carriage, had 
to return to a lonesome spot to lead a lonely life. She bore up 
bravely ; and I do believe that, knowing how much she had loved the 
one companion of all her life, the young fellow who acts as my 
amanuensis, and puts his name to my papers, actually shed tears of 
sympathy with her bereavement and its woe. I do hope and trust 
that none of you may soon have to return to a desolated home ; but 
if you should, try to bear it bravely, as did this old maid whose heart 
was as torn and whose faculties were as numbed as yours possibly 
can be. And if you must weep, my good soul, in the name of a 
compassionate Saviour weep on until Nature’s kindly paroxysm is 
passed, and restores you by its gentle lull to sprightly interest in fresh 
duties. ‘Tears must obey the grand pervading laws of Nature, and 
fall and be exhaled. They were not meant for eternity. Blessed art 
thou when thy tears can flow to cleanse and soften the fibres of thy 
heart ; more blessed when they exhale and carry off all bitterness 
from freshly budding hopes ; most blessed when they cease forever. 


There! My little portrait gallery is closed until further notice. 
You do not care to look at the other canvasses which stand in the 
corners with their faces to the wall ; and I do not wish to weary one 
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who has been so very complaisant. We have had enough of sight- 
seeing, and it is getting late ; but just step aside here a moment and 
quietly give me your opinion. Not your opinion of me: no. no mv 
dear good fellow, my sweet little lady ; we understand each other. I 
know what your opinion of me is. Why, you are the light of my 
eyes, the joy of my heart: your appreciation has kept me in glorious 
spirits for these months past. While you thought that it was I who 
made you smile and feel gratified, I knew all the time that it was 
your own sweet and sunny thoughts which, as I laughed along, made 
the coarse fabric of my awkward speeches sparkle to your view. ‘That 
is what I call real appreciation. No man’s honest thought can pass 
through the treasury of your soul, you generous prince or princess, 
without becoming all the richer for it. Now if you had been of the 
common matter-of-hard-fact, gloomy, stingy herd, my thoughts would 
have been depreciated ; and I, feeling your barrenness, should have 
been wretched. But it is not so; and I am as gleeful as a bridegroom 
who discovers that he has married a Fortune as well as a Beauty and 
a Treasure. 

So that it is not your opinion of me that I wish, but your opinion of 
the good folk whose pictures you have looked at while I told you 
their stories and made my trite comments. 

Excuse me a moment; I hear my young man speaking to me. 
Hey! you wish I’d quit my gassing and come off to bed? ‘That’s a 
respectful caper, young man. Do you know— What do you say? 
You can’t be sitting up here ali night at work? 

Forgive the poor fellow, my dear friend, and excuse me for the 
present ; I'll have tohumor him. You'll give me your opinion at some 
other time. Come, Sir, we'll go to bed ; but as sure as my name is 
John Capelsay of Georgia, I’ll keep you awake for this. There! 
Sign your name and come along. 

Joun S. Hott. 


SHOOTING-STARS AND AEROLITES. 


HAT is their nature, and where their home? Do they 
belong to the earth, or are they visitors from interplanetary 
space? These are questions not without interest ; but before pro- 
ceeding to their discussion, let us see what facts are known, and then 
we can properly estimate the value of a theory ; for it can only assume 
probability in proportion as it can explain the phenomena observed. 
Any clear star-light night, in the absence of the moon, it is possible, 
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by directing one’s attention closely to a portion of the heavens for a while, 
to catch a glimpse of a meteor’s flash or a shooting-star. This being 
trne far every nicht of the vear and far every nart of the earth it j 

not difficult to calculat “he probable number that may enter ou 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours. It is said by astronomers that 
from five to eight shooting-stars can be seen every hour with the 
naked eye by one observer, the moon and clouds being absent ; though 
more are generally seen just before day-dawn than at any other 
hour. Now if a number of observers were placed at different points 
of the earth’s surface, sufficiently numerous to scan the whole celestial 
vault, and if the superior light of the sun did not obscure and render 
invisible the shooting-stars by day, there could be seen over three 
hundred thousand every hour, or more than seven millions in twenty 

four hours. This would be largely over two thousand millions in a 
year —a number appalling in its magnitude, should we conceive the 
earth thus daily and hourly bombarded with bodies possessing an 
appreciable weight. But besides the sporadic shooting-stars to be 
seen any clear night, there are many well-authenticated remarkable 
meteoric showers witnessed simultaneously over large portions of the 
earth. One of the earliest notices of this phenomenon found in 
history is by a Byzantine historian, who states that at Constantinople 
in the month of November, 472 A. p., the sky appeared to be on fire 
with flying meteors. Condé in his “History of the Dominion of the 
Arabs in Spain, as quoted by Chambers, states that in October, 902 
A. D., on the night of the death of the king, an immense number of 
falling stars were seen to spread themselves over the face of the sky 
like rain, and that thenceforth that year was called the “Year of 
Stars.” In some Eastern annals it is stated that in the year corres- 
ponding to October 19, 1202 a. D., “the stars appeared like waves 
upon the sky towards the east and west; they flew about like grass- 
hoppers.” 

In modern times a shower of stars occurred November 13, 1799, 
visible throughout the whole of North and South America. It was 
witnessed by Humboldt in South America, and is thus described by 
him :—“ Toward the morning of the 13th November, 1799, we wit- 
nessed a most extraordinary scene of shooting meteors. ‘Thousands 
of falling stars succeeded each other during four hours. From the 
beginning of the phenomenon there was not a space in the firmament 
equal in extent to three diameters of the moon which was not filled 
every instant with falling stars. All the meteors left luminous traces 
ox phosphorescent bands which lasted seven or eight seconds.” 

Mr. Ellicott, while at sea in the Gulf of Mexico, witnessed the same 
shower. He says:—“I was called up about three o’clock in the 
morning to see the shooting-stars, as they are called. ‘The phenomenon 
was grand and awful. The whole heavens appeared as if illuminated 
with sky-rockets, which disappeared only by the light of the sun after 
daybreak. The meteors appeared as numerous as the stars, and flew 
in all possible directions. . . . Some of them descended perpendicu- 
larly over the vessel we were in, so that I was in constant expectation 
of their falling on us.” 

In 1831 and 1832 five meteoric displays were observed, both on 
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November 13th. Captain Hammond, then on the Red Sea, says :— 
“From one o’clock till after daylight there was a very unusual phe- 
nomenon in the heavens. It appeared like meteors bursting in every 
direction. On landing in the morning I inquired of the Arabs if they 
had noticed it. They said they had been observing it the most of 
the night, and the like had never appeared before.” 

But by far the mdst splendid display on record was that of 
November 13th, 1833. It was observed from the Canadian Lakes 
nearly to the equator, and furnished a spectacle of the most imposing 
grandeur. It commenced about midnight, but was most brilliant at 
5 A.M. The wonderful magnificence of the scene inspired terror and 
awe. A South Carolina planter thus narrates the effect of the 
wonderful scene upon those around him :—“ I was suddenly awakened 
by the most distressing cries that ever fell on my ears. Shrieks of 
horror and cries for mercy I could hear from most of the negroes on 
three plantations, amounting in all to about 600 or 800. While 
earnestly listening for the cause, I heard a faint voice near the door 
calling my name. I arose, and taking my sword, stood at the door. 
At this moment I heard the same voice still beseeching me to rise, 
and saying, ‘O my God, the world is on fire!’ I then opened the 
door, and it is difficult to say which excited me the most — the awful- 
ness of the scene or the distressed cries of the negroes. Upwards of 
a hundred lay prostrate on the ground —some speechless, and some 
with the bitterest cries, but with their hands raised, imploring God to 
save the world and them. The scene was truly awful; for never did 
rain fall much thicker than the meteors fell towards the earth. LEast, 
west, north, south, it was the same.” 

There was immediately noticed the remarkable fact that these 
phenomena all occurred on or about November 14th, and a close 
examination of all the records of remarkable meteoric showers 
showed that these periods were separated probably by an interval of 
about 33 years; and hence astronomers predicted that on the night 
of November 13, 1866, we would again enjoy the wonderful spectacle 
granted to each generation of the earth’s inhabitants. Astronomers 
and amateur observers were on the lookout for this display, and 
arrangements were made in some places to arouse the inhabitants by 
the ringing of bells. The spectacle in this country was not brilliant, 
but in England at the Greenwich Observatory more than 8000 meteors 
were counted, some of which were reported to be brighter than Venus 
ever is. In 1867 the display was more brilliant in this country than in 
Europe. At the Observatory at Washington on the night of November 
14th as many as 3000 were counted in one hour, and at New Haven 
Prof. Loomis states that at half-past four in the morning about 220 
were counted in a minute. In 1868, the next year, the display began 
after midnight on the 14th November, and was, according to Prof. 
Eastman, the grandest ever witnessed at the Observatory ; just before 
daylight about twenty-five hundred falling per hour. There are two 
well-established periods when these displays occur annually, about 
August roth to 12th, and November 13th and 14th. The annual 
displays in August do not seem to have varied greatly in brilliancy ; 
but the November showers, while occurring annually, seem to have 
exhibited extraordinary magnificence every 33 years. 
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In addition to the sporadic shooting-stars and the periodical 
displays of August and November, there are many well-authenticated 
instances of the fall of meteoric stones or aerolites. Many of these 
have been subjected to chemical analysis, and they are invariably 
found to be composed of elements which occur in terrestrial minerals. 
Of all the chemical elements known, nineteen have been found in 
these aerolites ; and their peculiar character is now so well known that 
an aerolite may be recognised by chemical analysis, as they are found 
generally to contain a large proportion of iron combined with nickel, 
cobalt, manganese, and magnesia. There are several authentic 
instances of injury resulting from the fall of aerolites. In a Chinese 
catalogue it is stated that one fell January 14th, 616 B. c., which broke 
several chariots and killed ten men. In an old chronicle it is recorded 
that in 944 A. D., globes of fire traversed the air and burnt several 
houses ; and on November 13, 1835, a brilliant meteor traversed a 
portion of France and burst near a castle, setting fire to a barn and 
the stables, burning the grain and the cattle. On March 22, 1846, 
at 3 P. M., a luminous body fell on a barn in a village in France, which 
instantly took fire and was destroyed. 

An aerolite which fell November 7, 1492, at Ensisheim, Upper 
Rhine, attained great historical celebrity in Europe. The following 
narrative was deposited with the stone in the church at Ensisheim :— 
“In the year of the Lord 1492, on Wednesday, which was Martinmas 
Eve, November 7th, a singular miracle occurred ; for between 11 
o’clock and noon there was a loud clap of thunder and a prolonged 
confused noise, which was heard at a great distance; and a stone 
fell from the the air in the jurisdiction of Ensisheim which weighed 
260 pounds ; and the confused noise was moreover much louder than 
here. Then a child saw it strike in a field in the upper jurisdiction 
towards the Rhine and the Jura which was sown with wheat, and it 
did no harm, except that it made a hole there. They therefore caused 
it to be placed in the church, with the intention of suspending it as a 
miracle ; and there came here many people to see this stone. So 
there were remarkable conversations about this stone ; but the learned 
said they knew not what it was, for it was beyond the ordinary course 
of nature that such a large stone should smite the earth from the 
height of the air, but that it was really a miracle of God; for before 
this time neveranything was heard like it, nor seen, nor described.” 
This aerolite remained in the church for three centuries, when it was 
temporarily removed but was afterwards restored. A fragment of it 
is now in the British Museum. 

On December 13, 1795, a large meteoric stone fell in Yorkshire, 
England. The following account of the phenomenon was _ pub- 
lished :—“ Several persons heard the report of an explosion in the 
air followed by a hissing sound ; and afterward felt a shock, as if a 
heavy body had fallen to the ground at a little distance from them. 
One of these, a ploughman, saw a huge stone falling to the earth 
eight or nine yards from the place where he stood. It threw up the 
mould on every side, and after penetrating through the soil, lodged 
some nine inches deep in solid chalk rock. Upon being raised, the 
stone was found to weigh fifty-six pounds. It fell in the afternoon of 
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a mild but hazy day, during which there was no thunder or lightning ; 
and the noise of the explosion was heard through a considerable 
district.” 

On December 14, 1807, a large meteor exploded over Weston, Con- 
necticut. In the People’s Magazine there was published the following 
account :—‘‘ The meteor was observed about quarter-past six in the 
morning; the day had just dawned. It seemed to be half the 
diameter of the full moon, and passed like a globe of fire across the 
northern margin of the sky. It had a train of light, and appeared 
like a burning firebrand carried against the wind. It continued in 
sight about half a minute ; and in about an equal space after it faded, 
three loud and distinct reports, like those of a four-pounder near at 
hand, were heard. Then followed a quick succession of smaller 
reports, seeming like what soldiers call a running fire. At each 
explosion a rushing of stones was heard through the air, some of 
which struck the ground with a heavy fall. The first fall was in the 
town of Huntington, near the house of Mr. Burr. He was standing 
in the road in front of his house when the stone fell, and struck a 
rock of granite about fifty feet from him with a loud noise. The 
stone was shivered into small fragments. The largest piece was 
about the size of a goose egg, and was still warm.” The stones 
from this meteor were found over an area of several miles, and it was 
computed that their aggregate weight exceeded several hundred 
pounds. 

On the rst May, 1860, meteoric explosions occurred in Ohio. 
About thirty fragments were found, the combined weight of which 
was nearly 7oo pounds. One of 103 pounds’ weight is now in the 
cabinet of Marietta College. 

Some have been found of considerable magnitude. A mass of 
iron and nickel weighing 1680 pounds was found in Siberia, and is 
now in the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg. It is believed from 
its position and chemical composition to be of meteoric origin. On 
the plains of Buenos Ayres is a meteoric mass seven and one-half 
feet in length estimated to weigh 36,000 pounds, and in Mexico one 
of 35,000 pounds’ weight was found. In 1859 one was found in 
Oregon of 22,000 pounds’ weight. 

The entire number of aerolites known is about 420. Of these one 
hundred have been observed in the last fifty years ; amg] if we suppose 
they have fallen all over the earth as they have in the most populous 
portions of Europe and America, the computation has been made 
that the earth receives annually from this source about eighteen tons 
of meteoric matter. With these facts before us of the numerous 
instances of aerolitic falls to the earth, we can trace the origin of the 
belief among the ancients that the Palladium of Troy and the image of 
Diana at Ephesus were gifts direct from Heaven. 

Fire-balls or detonating meteors seem to hold an intermediate 
place between shooting-stars and aerolites. Arago in his Astronomie 
Populaire mentions that 854 have been observed, of which the larger 
part appeared the last half of the year; and that only thirty-five of 
these were known to give rise to aerolites, or stones that actually 
reached the earth. 
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So far we have briefly enumerated a few facts in regard to meteoric 
bodies ; for whether they are shooting-stars, fire-balls, or aerolites, 
they may be classed under the general name of meteors. But our 
questions still remain unanswered :— Where is their home? do they 
belong to the earth or to interplanetary space? To answer these 
queries several hypotheses have been proposed. It was first sup- 
posed that the matter of which they are composed was drawn up 
from the earth in extremely minute invisible particles as vapor, and 
then by the attraction of particle for particle they aggregated into 
particles more or less dense, and finally by gravity were brought back 
to the earth. Again, it was supposed that the meteoric stones were 
ejected from volcanoes on the earth with sufficient force to carry 
them to great elevations in the atmosphere, and in falling by gravity 
they acquired the velocity and direction with which they are observed 
to strike the earth. Neither of these theories is admissible, inasmuch 
as they fail to explain the observed phenomena. The meteoric 
bodies have been observed to have frequently a motion nearly hori- 
zontal, and in many instances a velocity exceeding twenty miles per 
second ; and there is no known force which would give a body 
starting in our own atmosphere this direction and velocity. If 
ejected from volcanoes they would fall vertically ; or if inclined, with a 
less velocity than that observed. These objections are therefore 
unanswerable. 

It has also been conjectured that these bodies have been ejected 
from lunar volcanoes, with a velocity sufficient to project them beyond 
the attractive influence of the moon into the sphere of attraction of 
the earth. The velocity requisite to do this has been computed to be 
about a mile and a half per second. This lunar hypothesis has been 
regarded as more or less probable by many distinguished astronomers. 
Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, as late as 1851 expressed the opinion 
that the large crater in the moon called Tycho was the result of a 
single volcanic eruption. He asks:—‘ Where is that matter now? 
It is a mass indeed which cannot wholly have disappeared. It filled 
a cavern fifty-five miles in breadth and seventeen hundred feet deep, 
a cavern into which even now we might cast Chimborazo and Mont 
Blanc, and room be left for Teneriffe behind! Like rocks flung aloft 
by our volcanoes, did this immense mass fall back in fragments to the 
surface of the moon, or was the expulsive force strong enough to give 
it an outward velocity sufficient to resist the attractive power of its 
parent globe? It is possible then that the disrupted and expelled 
masses were driven conclusively into space ; but if so, where are they 
now?.... It is next to certain that in the course of its orbital 
revolution our globe would ever and anon come in contact with these 
lunar fragments ; in other words, stones would fall occasionally to its 
surface, and apparently from its atmosphere.” 

Now we have seen that eminent mathematicians have calculated 
the initial velocity with which bodies should be projected from the 
moon in order that the fragments might pass beyond the point of 
equal attraction between the earth and moon, and have found it to be 
about a mile and a half per second. They have also calculated the 
final velocity with which such bodies would reach the earth to be 
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about six and a half miles per second. The true test of every theory 
is that it will accord with what we observe ; and in later years the 
velocity of aerolites has been observed, and found to be far greater 
than that obtained by computation in accordance with the above theory. 
This fact is wholly inexplicable by the lunar theory, and of itself 
sufficient to cause it to be abandoned. In the opinion of eminent 
astronomers of the present day, this opinion is regarded as refuted. 

Still the question remains unanswered :—Where is their home? 
We have seen they have neither a terrestrial nor lunar origin. Has 
a solar theory been proposed that will explain the facts as known to 
us? It is true there has been such a conception, but hardly deserving 
mention more than as a wild theory, a guess not sustained by physical 
laws and therefore not entertained by scientists. Whence then their 
origin? They are not so commonplace as to be of the earth ; they 
cannot claim to be scions of royalty in having their abode with the 
queen of night, nor can they claim to be lineal descendants of the 
majestic king of day. Whence then came they? If they do not 
belong to the earth, moon, nor sun, their origin and home must be 
interplanetary or interstellar space. And such is the theory in regard 
to these erratic bodies now held by the most eminent astronomers. 

According to the nebular hypothesis, the solar system with the 
stellar systems was originally composed of gaseous matter filling 
space ; and by the action of gravitation, when nuclei of systems were 
formed by condensation, patches of nebulous matter were left nearly 
in equilibrium between the attractive influence of the solar and stellar 
systems, and that these “patches of nebulous matter” have under- 
gone condensation, and been brought within the range of attraction 
of the sun by the motion of the solar system, thus constituting the 
home and origin of meteors and comets. Meteoric bodies may then 
be regarded as “shreds torn from the mighty lathe” of the Creator 
when worlds were formed, as “sparks from the anvil ” when planets 
and systems were forged by the great Architect of the universe. This 
hypothesis of the origin of comets is due to the celebrated French 
mathematician Laplace ; but it is only in later years that astronomers 
have come to regard meteoric bodies and comets as having a common 
origin ; to adopt the theory that the drops of this primitive nebulous 
matter, falling towards our system and entering our atmosphere, con- 
stitute shooting-stars, or aerolites, depending on the degree of con- 
densation ; while larger aggregations that have assumed a definite 
orbit constitute the brilliant comets and their attendant trains. 

There are two periods of especial note when meteoric bodies 
appear in great numbers, about November 14th and August roth. 
The grand display of November 13th and 14th appears to occur every 
thirty-three years, and of August roth every year ; this latter being of 
less magnificence. In reference to this periodicity, Sir John Herschel 
says :—“It is impossible to attribute such a recurrence of identical 
dates of very remarkable phenomena to accident. Annual periodicity, 
irrespective of geographical position, refers us at once to the place 
occupied by the earth in its annual orbit, and leads directly to the 
conclusion that at that place it incurs a liability to /reguent encounters 
or concurrences with a stream of meteors in their progress of circula- 
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tion around the sun. . . . No other plausible explanation of these highly 
characteristic features (the annual periodicity and divergence from a 
common apex, always alike for each respective epoch) has been ever 
attempted.” Astronomers, therefore, have very generally concluded 
that these November meteors are due to a cosmical cloud or 
“ nebulous patch ” that has been drawn within the attractive influence 
of the sun, and made to revolve in an immense orbit in a direction 
opposite to that of the earth, extending even beyond Uranus, in a 
period of thirty-three and one-quarter years ; that through the densest 
part of this the earth in her course plunges, and thus these gaseous 
patches of matter are brought into contact with our atmosphere, and 
consumed by the intense heat generated by the stoppage of the 
motion and the friction of the air against this cosmical matter. The 
August stream of meteors is computed to have an orbit extending 
even beyond Neptune, with a periodic time of 105 years, and to be 
spread continuously over the entire circumference of its orbit ; and 
through this stream the earth passes every year between roth and 14th 
of August. Inasmuch as extraordinary displays occur in November 
through a period of several years, it is computed that this vast mass 
of cosmical matter is extended along its orbit in a stream of a 
thousand million miles in length, or nearly one-fourth of its entire 
orbit, and a breadth of about 50,000 miles, through which the earth 
passes in about three hours. Conceive an aeronaut to plunge into a 
cloud precipitating rain; if he knows his velocity, by noting the 
duration of the shower it is a very easy matter to calculate the thick- 
ness of the cloud through which he passes: but in the case of the 
earth, its velocity is more certainly known than that of the supposed 
aeronaut, and hence the thickness of the cosmical meteoric cloud can 
be calculated with more accuracy. The earth moves at the rate of 
about 68,000 miles per hour ; and as evidences of the annual August 
display have been known to continue for seven successive nights, this 
stream has been computed to be as much as eleven million miles in 
thickness, though extremely attenuated. 

The November meteors are supposed to be of more modern origin 
than the August stream. In accordance with the theory that these 
“nebulous patches,” out-liers between our system and the stellar 
systems, have been brought into the range of the attractive influence 
of our sun in the progressive motion of the solar system, this 
cosmical cloud would be altered in shape and drawn out in an arc 
more elongated at each revolution in its orbit, until finally the matter 
would be continuous. We would thus have a periodic stream, as in 
the November meteors in one case; and when ages had elapsed 
sufficient to produce the requisite elongation, the matter would become 
continuous as in the August stream. 

In accordance with the calculations of Le Verrier, the November 
stream passed very near Uranus in A. D. 126, and he therefore assigns 
that as the date of its introduction into our own system. Thus we 
see astronomers, not content with chasing the meteors from the earth, 
the moon, and the sun, and finding their home in interplanetary space, 
have even prosecuted their inquiries so as to fix the exact year when 
this vast mass of meteoric matter became a member of our system ; 
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though it must be said that the exact date needs confirmation. The 
breadth of that part of the ring through which the earth passed in 
November, 1868, was estimated to be 115,000 miles. The matter 
must be greatly attenuated. Professor Harkness of the Washington 
Observatory concludes that the matter contained in an ordinary 
shooting-star cannot be far from one grain in weight; and the solid 
parts must be extremely rare, as no sensible resistance is offered to 
the earth. But may not some of the more solid parts meet the earth 
at such an angle as to become permanently attached to it and revolve 
as satellites? In reference to this Sir John Herschel says :—“ It is by 
no means inconceivable that the earth, approaching to such as differ 
but little from it in direction and velocity, may have attached them to 
it as permanent satellites ; and of these there may be some so large 
as to shine by reflected light, and to become visible for a brief 
moment, suffering after that extinction by plunging into the earth’s 
shadow.” It cannot be said though that this hypothesis has been 
confirmed by reliable observations. 

Is there any connection between comets and meteors? The comet 
of 1862 had an orbit nearly coincident with the orbit of the stream of 
August meteors, and the comet of 1866 corresponded almost precisely 
in its orbit with the path of the November meteors. Biela’s comet 
passed very near if not through the November stream of meteors in 
1845, at which time it divided into two parts. It was supposed its 
partition was caused by the disturbance of the meteors, and that 
probably it has now been wholly absorbed in that stream, inasmuch 
as it has failed to reappear at the regular period when due and has 
not been seen since 1852. And again, the spectroscopic examina- 
tions of the comet of 1866 by Mr. Huggins showed that the “ material 
of the comet was similar to the matter of which the gaseous nebulz 
consist.” These and other facts have made very probable the theory 
that comets and meteors have the same origin and are similiar in 
their nature ; that they are cosmical clouds thrown off from our own 
planet in the nebulous ages, or drawn into our system ad extra by the 
attractive force of the sun. Kepler’s statement that “there are more 
comets than there are fish in the sea,” bears with it increased proba- 
bility ; and if we conceive planetary space to be crowded with an 
immense number of bodies too minute for telescopic observation, 
wandering in erratic orbits ; and further conceive that those attenuated 
bodies which are dissipated in the upper air constitute the shooting- 
stars, while those which are firm and solid and pass through the air 
and reach the earth form aerolites, and that a collection of such 
bodies sufficiently crowded together to be seen constitutes a comet, 
we have a conception of the modern theory of meteors and comets. 

This theory of the existence of the meteoric and cometic matter in 
interplanetary space will serve to explain other phenomena. If more 
than 7,000,000 shooting-stars enter our atmosphere daily, may there 
not also be falling on the earth numerous small solid particles of 
meteoric matter, too small to be visible, constituting meteoric dust? 
Baron von Reichenbach of Vienna conceived the idea of attempting 
its discovery. He collected some soil from the top of a high moun- 
tain where he presumed it had not been disturbed by man, and upon 
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analysing it he found that it contained such elements as are found in 
aerolites and are rarely found in the rest of the earth. He therefore 
concluded he had detected evidences of meteoric dust. In March, 
1813, a shower of ved dust fell in Tuscany, discoloring the snow, when 
about two miles distant at the same time aerolites fell. Black and 
red rain, and red snow, of which there are many instances on record, 
are attributed to the same cause. 

Numerous instances are recorded of remarkable dark days. It is 
extremely probable that the partial obscuration of the sun-light was 
caused by the interposition of some meteoric mass revolving in its 
orbit between us and the sun. The zodiacal light may be a great 
shower of meteors revolving around the sun, increasing in density 
towards the sun ; and the resistance of these bodies may account for 
the diminished periodic time of Encke’s comet. And further, as 
some hold, the continual bombardment of these meteors upon the 
surface of the sun may, by the transfer of motion into heat, be the 
ultimate cause of the genial rays of life-giving light and heat which 
he so lavishly showers upon us in our terrestrial abode, and upon all 
the planets which constitute his glorious retinue. 

What thoughts arise within us in examining an aerolite! We 
know it was not of the earth, nor of the moon, nor yet of the sun. 
Was it a part of the original nebulous matter constituting our system ? 
or was it a part of some outlying cosmical cloud left midway between 
our system and some far-off stellar system in those primeval days when 
matter first began to aggregate into masses? In all the lapse of 
infinite ages what has been its course, what its orbit? Has it 
remained millions of miles distant from our system till caught up by 
the sun and drawn out with its neighbors into a vast stream of 
meteoric matter? or has it for ages revolved with and formed part of 
some brilliant comet that was “ominous of the wrath of Heaven, and 
a harbinger of wars and famines”? Or was it a part of Milton’s 


comet — 
“That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and oom its horrid hair 


Shakes pestilence and war ”—? 


Through what paths has it moved, through what blackness of dark- 
ness, through what extremes of cold, ever moving, never resting, 
through infinite ages of time, till finally it has found a resting-place 
on the bosom of mother-earth? These are left to the imagination to 
answer. But one thing we do know: chemical analysis has shown 
that no element has been discovered in these bodies that did not 
exist on earth and form part of our planet. Hence, though we may 
not be able to trace back its flight through space in ages past, it comes 
to us as a messenger from space, and demonstrates the unity of the 
plan of the Creator, in revealing to us a common origin, a common 
brotherhood with the universe. 
W. Leroy Brown. 








VASHTI. 
A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 


I. 
QUEEN VASHTI. 


Y lords, I grant no credence to such errand: 
Your royal master ever reverently 
Hath held our old traditions, and in his sight 
Custom and law are sacred as the stars 
To whom we kiss our hands in nightly worship. 


MEMUCAN, @ Chamberlain. 


Now live forever, O Queen! Behold, we pray, 
The signet on the writing. If ’tis sealed 
With the King’s ring, we stand acquitted so, 
Thy servants, of aught device to breathe upon 
The heavenly chrysolite of thy majesty. 
Beseech thee, note it. 


QUEEN. 
’Tis his signet ring, 
O holy Ormuzd !— the King’s royal ring! 


Or doth my vision beguile me now? Approach, 
My maidens, and declare what ye behold. 


FIRST MAIDEN. 


Even so, my Princess: Persia’s royal seal. 


SECOND MAIDEN. 


Yea, as I marked it flash two evens agone, 
When in his mirth, undoing of all our toil, 
Our lord did loosen thy braids about his hands, 
Naming them netted sunbeams — 


QUEEN. 
Babbler, peace ! 
But ye—Go to! he meant it as a jest 
To wing the hours withal. Gods! I do know, 
For what they name my comeliness he chose me 
From out the virgins of an hundred realms ; 
And he hath sworn it me a thousand times, 
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How thousand-fold ’twas heightened, for that none 
Durst stir the veil that he at will flung back, 
Or pluck with arrogant hand the outmost leaf 
From the hedged garden of his spiceries. 

And now ye come with sealed authority 

To rase the walls, unlock the fountain, reave 
The woven pavilions, and let loose therein 

The riot herd,— wild asses from the hills, 

And wearish Syrian wolves! And ye, wise men, 
Sages most incorrupt, tried counsellors, 
Husbands and fathers in this goodly realm, 
Notable lords, who would not grudge to thrust 
A javelin through his throat whoso might stir 
So much as with a harmless question’s breath 
The screen-fringe of your jealous lattices — 

Ye dare put forth base hands to wrest aside 

My woman’s vestiture ! 


MEMUCAN. 


Let not the Queen 
3e wroth. Thy servants as obedient slaves 
Come hither, shorn of choice. Within the gardens 
The feasting prospereth, and the King’s so great 
Munificence hath stolen the people’s hearts, 
And made them merrier than with Helbon’s wine. 
Beneath pavilions paved with blazing stones, 
Pillared with porphyry, doth our master sup, 
With mighty Satraps girt. Such banquet-shows, 
Such wealth of golden vessels, and couches carven 
Of ivory-work, and tapestries from looms 
Of farthest Ind, have never dazed our sight ; 
And all the odorous air with instruments 
Of music tinkles, as with ten thousand birds. 
Yet know, the King would light his pageant up 
With royalest splendor; therefore hath he bidden 
That forth his Queen shall come, unveiled of mists, 
To sun his people’s eyes. 


QUEEN. 

Would Heaven my scorn 

Could scathe like thunderbolts! 
[Zo the other Chamberlains. 

Confess, my lords, 
What time the King was hot and moved with wine, 
In wanton guise, not weighing the purport thereof, 
He from his hand the royal signet let, 
And shameless revellers have set it here 
Unbidden. Affirm me it was thus. 








oO 
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ZETHAR. 


O Queen, 
We pray thy grace. Thy servants do but know 
That at the ceasing of the song and dance, 
While down the tables still the flagons tingled, 
The Seven were summoned to the golden dais, 
And from the King’s own hand this scroll to theirs 
Was brief committed. 
QUEEN. 

Ye sware it? Then haste back 
With due obedience; bid your master call 
Some soft-eyed leman fragrant from the baths, 
Who for a handful of Arabian gold, 
Or wreathen zone, or sandals India-wrought, 
Will yield him such unveiling as may grace 
His banquet fitlier. As for me, his Queen, 
I’ll hold his honor in its stainless white, 
Above the reach of any drunken clutch ; 
So high, that not its utmost trailing hem 
Shall dapple in spilt wine. Ye have my message. 


II. 
QUEEN. 


The Proclamation? Have the heralds then 
Noised it abroad thus soon? 


ATTENDANT. 


As thou hast said: 
All Shushan hears it. O my crownless Queen! 


QUEEN. 
Now, an ye love me, quench these jewels out 
To the last spark; uncoil these circled wrists, 
Rend off this sapphire girdle. Quick! your fingers 
Lack of their skill; hasten to tear away 
This mocking purple. So! Once more I breathe! 
Now wrap about my flesh, of royalty stript, 
Sackcloth and ashes. “ Marred”? What care have I 
How marred? To what end should I care! For him, 
Only for him I held myself so fair ; 
Only for him, my husband, lord and king, 
For whom I could have suffered downfall, death — 
All, save dishonor. 
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When he hath trailed these locks 
Across his lips, or shut with kisses down 
These lids, or likened this ear unto a shell 
Beached on the ripples of hair; or thrid the blue 
Of temple-veins, called of him his five rivers, 
On which, back to their Eden-source, my heart, 
Love voyaged —I blest the gods who made me fair ; 
And with my beauty bound him as with chains, 
That fast I locked with thousand kisses. Then, 
By love’s astrology, he loved me! 
Who 
Avoucheth me, that in their sharp despite 
These jealous counsellors have not flung dark hints 
Of warping influence? What an ’twere a trick 
To snare me? 
Oh if only I might lie 
And rain my tears about his feet, I know 
His heart would clamor for me, and his pride 
Bow with bent knee, seeing I dared to crown 
Wife, woman — albeit discrowning so the Queen. 
Yet nay! With none to hinder, he hath stretched 
No sceptre forth. In vain, in vain I wait; 
He showeth no mercy. O most cruel love! 
O changeful love! . 
Friends, if no peradventure 
Gloze the base truth thus flung in the world’s face, 
I could grow hard as any Scythian Queen. 
If he, the King, into the fining-flames 
Can woman’s purity drop, and watch it flash 
Whiter through cleansing fires, then toss it forth 
For menial heels to grind,— come, strengthening scorn, 
Uphold, sustain, the while, self-reverent, I 
Spare to outweigh such love with one poor tear! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. VIII—INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING MR. FONAS LIVELY. 
CHAPTER VII. 


HE cordial relations in the household of Mrs. Malviny Hodge 

became much more decided after a little incident that 
occurred one morning before breakfast. Mrs. Hodge had not yet 
risen from her couch ; she had always contended that too early rising 
was not good for the complexion. Susan, who had other things to 
think about besides complexion, always rose betimes and went to her 
work. On this morning, at about sunrise, she was sweeping the store 
and readjusting things there generally. Susan was an inveterate 
sweeper ; she had made a little broom of turkey-quills, and was brushing 
out the desk with it. One of the quills being a little sharpened at the 
end by constant use, had intruded itself into a crack and forced out 
the corner of a paper which had been lodged there. She drew the 
whole out, and seeing that it was one of Mr. Lively’s letters, as it was 
addressed to him, at once handed it to that gentleman, who happened 
to be standing by the window outside and had just remarked what a 
fine morning it was. Mr. Lively took the letter, wondering how he 
could have been so careless as to leave it there. He opened it, looked 
at the beginning for a moment, and then at the end ; then remarking 
that it was all right, and that he was much obliged to Susan, he went 
to his office. At breakfast Mr. Lively said that he believed he would 
ride to the court-house that day, as he had not been there in some 
time, but that he would surely return at night. Mrs. Hodge merely 
remarked that she Aad given orders for a chicken-pie for dinner ; but 
to-morrow would do as well, she supposed. Oh yes, certainly; or 
Mrs. Hodge and Susan might have it all to themselves. Oh no, no; 
they could have it to-morrow. 

That night when Mr. Lively returned and came into supper, there 
was a sight for the eyes of a man who had ridden twenty miles and 
gone without his dinner, except a couple of biscuits which Mrs. Hodge 
had put with her own hands into his coat-pocket in the morning. On 
that supper-table were not only fried eggs, but two sorts of fish, perch 
and horny-heads. Mr. Lively had an appetite, and these dishes 
looked and smelt exactly right. Uncle Moses, Aunt Dilcy’s husband, 
had been made to quit his work for the afternoon for the express 
purpose of having those fish for supper. Mrs. Hodge looked at them 
and at Mr. Lively. She said nothing, but there was expression in 
her countenance. 

“ Ah, indeed?” inquired Mr. Lively, as he took his seat. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mrs. Hodge. 
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Even Susan looked gratified ; she had fried them every one. In 
spite of his intense satisfaction, Mr. Lively was a little pained that 
the ladies should compel him to eat more than as an honest man he 
considered his proper share. He insisted and insisted, not only that 
Mrs. Hodge, but that Susan should take some ; and at last he declared 
that if they didn’t, he would stop eating himself. He maintained 
that people oughtn’t to try to kill a person that liked them as well as 
he did the present company, by trying to make him eat himself 
to death, and that, as for his part, that he wasn’t going to do it, 
because he felt more like living on in this little world now than he 
had ever done. Being thus pressed, she compromised. She agreed 
that she would take an egg and a horny-head, or maybe two horny- 
heads ; but she declared that she wouldn’t tech a pearch: they was 
for Mr. Lively, and him alone. Susan had to come in that far 
also; Mr. Lively insisted upon it. She tried to get off with one 
very small little bit of a horny-head ; but it was no go. Mr. Lively 
maintained that there was enough perch for all, and he made them 
both come squarely up. 

Oh it was all so nice! Mr. Lively was quite chatty for him. His 
visit to the county-town, the ride and the supper, had all enlivened 
him up smartly ; but after all, he didn’t see that the county-town had 
any very great advantage over Dukesborough. Dukesborough was 
coming along; there was no doubt about that. As for himself, he 
would rather live where he was living now than at the county-town, or 
indeed any other place he knew of ; he hoped to end his days right where 
he was. It would have been too indelicate for Mr. Lively to look at 
Mrs. Hodge after these words, and so he looked at Susan. Both the 
ladies looked down ; but it was all so pleasant. 

By the time supper was over, as it had been delayed for Mr. Lively’s 
return, it was getting to be his bed-time ; but it didn’t look right to be 
hurrying off after such a supper as that. Besides, Mr. Lively of late 
had been in the habit of lingering in the house a little longer of 
evenings than formerly—no great deal, but a little. On this 
occasion it might have been foreseen that he was not going to rush 
right away from that society. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lively, when he and Mrs. Hodge had taken their 
seats before the fireplace, and Susan was clearing away the things, 
“Well, they ware fine! I pity them that don’t live on any sort of 
water-course. Fish air blessings, certain, even when they air small. 
Indeed, the little ones air about the best, I believe ; because they air 
as a general thing always fried brown, and then a person don’t have 
tobe always stopping to pull out the bones. Those we had for 
supper ware fried ex-zactly right.” 

Mrs. Hodge was a woman who liked appreciation even in small 
things. “I’m glad you think so, Mr. Lively. I told Susan to be very 
particler about ’em, because I thought you loved to have ’em brown.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lively, with some emphasis ; “ always when they 
air small and you don’t have to stop to pull out the bones.” 

“Yes, and you may well say Jones,” replied Mrs. Hodge —“ fish- 
bones in particler. Fish-bones is troublesome, and even dangous 
sometimes. My grandfather had a aunt that got one in her throat 
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outen one o’ them big fish they used to have in them times, and it 
come nigh killing her at the first offstart ; and it never did git out 
that anybody ever heerd of. And she used to have a heap of pains 
for forty years arfter, and she said she knowed it was that fish-bone, 
and that it run up and down all over her ; and even when she was on 
her dyin bed with the rheumatism, and I don’t know how old she war 
then; she declared that it was nothin but that fish-bone that was a 
killin her.” 

“My! my! your grandfather’s aunt!” exclaimed Mr. Lively, and 
he could not have looked more concerned if it had been his own 
grandfather’s aunt instead of Mrs. Hodge’s who had come to sucha 
tragical end. But he reflected perhaps that for some time past that 
relative had been relieved of her sufferings, and then he looked 
towards the table where Susan was rapidly clearing away the things. 

“Be in a hurry there, Susan,” said Mrs. Hodge, in a mild but 
admonitory tone. 

“Yes; fish and such-like’s blessins; but yit—” Mrs. Hodge 
couldn’t quite make it out. 

Susan hurried matters, I tell you. 

“Oh yes, indeed,” suggested Mr. Lively. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Hodge admitted; “but still fishes and—livin on 
water-courses, and — everything o’ that kind’s not the onliest things 
in this world.” 

“Oh no, indeed,” hastily replied Mr. Lively. “ But still—I 
suppose, indeed I think —of course thair must be—and—” But 
Mr. Lively at that moment couldn’t think of what else there was in 
the world. 

“Yes, indeed.” Mrs. Hodge, having thus recovered, could proceed 
a little further. “Fishes and such-like’s blessins, I know; I don’t 
deny it. Of cose it is to them that loves ’em, and to them I spose it’s 
very well to live on water-courses. Yit them and everything else is 
not all to every person.” 

“Oh no, no; by no means.” Mr. Lively would not wish to be so 
understood. 

“Not all,” continued Mrs. Hodge ; “ particler that a person might 
wish in a vain world. No, fair be it to them that has loved and lost, 
and loved and lost again, and might love again once more, and that 
forever and eternally!” 

Pen cannot describe the touching solemnity with which these words 
were uttered. Mr. Lively was extremely embarrassed. He had not 
intended to go very far that night ; matters were so recent. He looked 
very much puzzled, and seemed to be trying to make out how an 
innocent remark about water-courses could have led them away so 
far into dry land. 

“Susan,” he called out confusedly, and looked around. But 
Susan had cleared off everything and gone to bed. 

Mrs. Hodge waited a moment to see if Mr. Lively intended to avail 
himself of this good opportunity of saying anything specially con- 
fidential ; but he was too confused to get it out. So she thought she 
would venture a remark about the weather that might reassure him. 

“It’s right cool these nights, Mr. Lively.” 
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This made Mr. Lively almost jump out of his chair. He had been 
remarking only a day before how warm it was for the season, and 
according to his feelings there had been no change since that time. 
He answered as well as he could: 

“No, I don’t — yes — it’s right cool — that is, it’s tolerable cool. I 
suppose — that is, I expect it w¢// be guite cool after a while. A — 
yes —I think a good rain —and a pretty strong wind from the north- 
west now — would — ah, help — and ah—” 

“Yes, indeed,” assisted Mrs. Hodge; “and it’s about time that 
people war getting ready for winter. Thar isn’t anything like people’s 
bein ready to keep theirselves warm and comfortable in the cold, cold 
winter.” 

Mrs. Hodge shrugged her shoulders as if winter was just at the 
door, and then she hugged herself up nice and tight. 

“Yes, oh yes,” answered Mr. Lively, somewhat circularly ; ‘‘ we 
all don’t know. But still comforts — yes — of course — and especially 
in the winter-time.” 

Mrs. Hodge looked down, her hands played with a corner of her 
pocket-handkerchief, and she thought that she blushed. Mr. Lively, 
concluding possibly that he had carried matters far enough for one 
evening, rose up and broke away. That night he was more desirous 
than ever to make that place his home as long as he lived, if he could ; 
and he rather believed he could. 

Although matters did not advance with the rapidity that might have 
been expected, yet it was very plain to Mrs. Hodge, and even to 
Susan, that Mr. Lively saw and appreciated the whole situation. Mrs. 
Hodge knew that he was a steady and rather a slow man, but persistent 
in his purposes, and somewhat peculiar in his ways of compassing 
them. He could neither be driven nor too violently pulled. His 
growing cheerfulness and the new interest he took in everything about 
the premises showed that his expectation was to make that his 
permanent home. He even went so far one day as to say that the 
house needed repairs, and that it must have them before very long. 
Mrs. Hodge and Susan looked at each other and both smiled. Susan 
seemed to be gratified about as much as anybody, poor thing ; for 
of late, Susan seemed to be on some little better ground with her 
aunt. Thus it is that a new and very strong feeling towards one 
dear object disposes us sometimes to feel kindly towards all. 

It was delightful to see how pleasant and affable Mr. Lively could 
be ; slow as he might be, he was perfectly affable and pleasant. Mrs. 
Hodge would have been pleased to see Mr. Lively more ardent ; but 
she knew that was not his way, and upon the whole she was very well 
satisfied. 

Matters grew more and more interesting every day. All parties 
were perfectly sociable. Improvements were constantly going on in 
Mr. Lively’s dress. A great box came for him one day from Augusta, 
and the next Sunday Mr. Lively came out in a new cloth suit. Both 
Mrs. Hodge and Susan declared at breakfast that he looked ten years 
younger ; that pleased him highly. It seemed that thoughts upon 
marriage had suggested to him the notion of going back to his youth 
and living his life over again. But how would you suppose Mrs. 
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Hodge looked when, after breakfast, Mr. Lively brought in a long 
paper bundle, laid it on the table, and then took out and handed to 
her one of the finest black silk dress-patterns that had ever appeared 
in that neighborhood ?— and not only so, but buttons, hooks-and-eyes, 
thread, lining, and binding! Nor had that kind-hearted man forgotten 
Susan, for he handed her at the same time a very nice white muslin 
pattern. “Oh my goodness gracious me, Mr. Lively!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hodge; “I knew it; but—but—still I—I didn’t — expect 
it.” Susan was overpowered too, but she couldn’t express herself 
like her Aunt Malviny. But she took the pattern, and blushed all the 
way round to the back of her neck. It was Susan’s first present. 

And now those dresses had to be made up right away. Mr. Lively 
required that in the tone of a master, and he intimated that there 
were other things in that same box. Mr. Bill Williams was not so 
very far wrong when he said that man was a book. 

People now began to talk. Already Mr. Bill had hinted to several 
persons how his Cousin Malviny appeared to look up to Mr. Lively. 
This started inquiry, and the new clothes and youthful looks 
convinced everybody that it was so. Mrs. Hodge began to be joked ; 
and without saying yea or nay, laughed and went on. Susan was 
approached ; but Susan was a girl, she said, that didn’t meddle with 
other people’s business, and that if people wouldn’t ask her any 
questions they wouldn’t get any lies—a form of denial which in old 
times was considered almost as an affirmative. So here they had it. 

Matters had come to this stand when Mr. Lively determined to 
make a decisive move. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir so happened that my parents had made a visit, taking me with 
them, to my father’s sister, who resided about a hundred miles distant. 
We were gone about a couple of weeks, and returned on a Saturday 
night. I wished that the next day might have been the one for the 
monthly meeting in Dukesborough, as I was anxious among other 
reasons to see Mr. Bill and inquire about the parties on Rocky 
Creek. The next afternoon I was walking alone in the grove, and 
was surprised and pleased to see him coming up the road towards me. 
I walked on to meet him. 

“Why, Philip, my dear friend, you’ve got back, have you? I’m so 
glad to see you. Mammy said you was all to git back last night, and 
I thought I’d jest walk over this evenin like, and see if you had 
come shore enough. And here you are! In cose, you’ve heerd the 
news?” 

No; we had got back last night, and had seen no person but the 
negroes. What news? 

“ About the old man Jonis. You haint heerd the news? Good- 
ness gracious! I’m so glad. Come along, Squire. I’m so glad.” 

Mr. Bill did look even thankful. We went together to our tree. 

“ And you haint heerd it? Goodness gracious! I thought it would 
a been all over Georgy before this. Let’s set down here. Philip 
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Pearch, I think I told you that Jonis Lively war a book. I won’t be 
certing ; but I think I did.” 

He certainly did. 

“Ts it all over?” I asked. 

Mr. Bill smiled at the very idea that I should have expected to get 
it out of him in that style. 

“Don’t you forgit what I told you, Philip. Let every part have a 
far chance to be interestin. Law me, law me! I’m so glad you 
haint heerd it.” 

Mr. Bill jixed himself as comfortably as possible among the roots 
of the old tree, and thus began :— 

“Well, you know, Squire, I told you that I seed that Cousin 
Malviny war lookin up mighty to-wards the old man. Which I sposen 
I oughtn’t to say the old man now; but let that go. I seed that she 
war lookin up to him, and I knowed that she war thinkin about 
changin her conditions. I knowed that she had change ’em twice 
already befo’; and I knowed that wimming, when they git in sich a 
habit, you needn’t try to alter ’em. When Cousin Malviny have made 
up her mind, she take right arfter Mr. Lively. Mr. Lively, it seem, 
war at first surprise, and he rather hold back. It appear like he war 
hard to understand Cousin Malviny. But the more he hold back, the 
more Cousin Malviny keep movin up. He see Cousin Malviny keep 
sprusen up; but he think he know sich things is common with 
widders, and he have no sich idee that she war sprusenin up so for 
him. But byn-bye Mr. Lively begin to sprusen up hisself, and to git 
new clothes, you know ; and he war monstous free and friendly like 
with Cousin Malviny, and begin to talk about what ought to be done 
about fixin up the house and things in ginilly ; and it seem like he 
and Cousin Malviny war movin up tolerble close: and I haint seed 
Cousin Malviny so spry and active sense she war a widder befo’, 
and that war when I warn’t nothin but a leetle bit of a boy. 

“Well, things kept a goin on, and everybody see that they war 
obleeged to come to a head, and that soon, becase people knowed 
they was both old enough to know thar own mind ; and both of ’em a 
livin in the same place, everything was so convenant like. Mr. Lively 
begin to spend his money free. He have bought new clothes for 
hisself, and he have bought a fine silk dress for Cousin Malviny, and 
he even went so far as to give a right nice muslin to Susan. Oh he’s 
a book! The very day you-all went away a man come thar from 
Augusty and fotch a bran-new gig, and two fine bed-stids, and a 
bureau, and cheers. And he never say a word to Cousin Malviny till 
they got thar, and he have all the furnitoor put in the office; and 
Cousin Malviny war delighted, and didn’t ax him anything about it, 
becase she know he war a man of mighty few words, and didn’t do 
things like t’other people nohow, and didn’t keer about people axin 
him too many questions—and which I could a told her the same. 
When all this got thar people know what was a comin: leastways 
they think they do. As for me, I war lookin out every day for a 
invite. 

“ And now, lo and behold! The next mornin I war woke up by day- 
light by wheels a rattlin ; and our nigger-boy, who war makin me and 
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Mr. Jones’s fire, he went to the door, and he come back and he say 
that it war Mr. Lively in a new gig, and he have a female in thar 
along with him, and which she have on a white dress and a veil, but 
which he know it war Cousin Malviny Hodge, and they went a scootin 
on. Thinks I to myself, and I says to Mr. Jones, what’s the reason 
they can’t git married at home like t’other people? And Mr. Jones he 
say that considerin they war both tolerble old people they was in a 
monstous hurry from the way the wheels was a rattlin ; and which 
they minded him of what old Mr. Wiggins said in his sarmints about 
rushin along Gallio-like, a keerin for none o’ these things. Shore 
enough they goes on to Squire Whaley’s at the two-mile branch, and 
thar they git married. 

“T have just git up from breakfast at Spouter’s, when lo and 
behold! here come that gig a driving up nigh and in and about as fast 
as it come by the sto’. I know that they was in for a frolic that day, 
and was bent on havin of it, and I laughed when I see ’em a comin. 
When they got to the tavern door, Mr. Lively he hilt up his horse, 
and it war nice to see how spry the old man hop outen the gig and 
hand out his wife. And she, why she farly bounce out, and bounce 
up and down two or three times arfter she lit! I says to myself, 
Cousin Malviny she think now she about sixteen year old. She have 
on her white veil till yit, and clean till she got in the house. 

*“* How do you do, Mr. Williams?’ says he to me when I follered in. 
‘A very fine morning,’ says Mr. Lively. Says I, ‘How do you do, 
Mr. Lively ; or mout I now say Cousin Jonis? A fine mornin indeed, 
I sposen, to you, Sir, and ’specially for sich pleasant bizness. I 
wishes you much joy, Mr. Lively, and also Cousin Malviny. But,’ 
says I, ‘I did spect a invite, and I wants to know what made you two 
run away in that kind o’ style ; for I calls it nothin but runnin away? 
Why didn’t you have the frolic at home, Cousin Malviny?’ says I. 
And then she ansered me. I tell you, Philinipinimon, she ansered 
me!” 

Mr. Bill paused, and seemed waiting for me to question him 
further. “Why didn’t they marry at home, then?” I inquired. 

“Ah, yes; well mout you ax that question, my friend of the 
sunny hour. When you ax that question yur talkin sense. Well, I'll 
tell you. One reason why they didn’t was becase they couldn’t.” 

“They couldn’t?” 

“Couldn’t. Onpossible. Jest as onpossible as if it had been a 
bresh-heap and it afire.” 

“But why not?” 

“Becase Cousin Malviny wouldn’t a been willin.” This was 
answered almost in a whisper. 

“Well, that is funny.” 

“Fun to some people and death to the t’others.” 

“Why, I should think she would rather marry at home.” 

“ She, I think you said, Philip?” 

“Yes. She.” 

“Well, Philmon Pearch, will you jest be kind and condescendin 
enough to tell me who it is you’re speakin about at the present.” 

“Why, Mrs. Hodge, of course!” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Bill in apparently great surprise. “Oh yes ; 
Cousin Malviny. Yes. Well I sposen Cousin Malviny, reasonable 
speakin, she mout ruther git married at home, providin in cose that 
people has got homes to git married at. I should ruther suppose 
that Cousin Malviny mout some ruther git married at home.” 

“Well, why didn’t she do it then?” 

“To what?” Mr. Bill seemed to be growing very much abstracted. 

“Get married,” said I quite distinctly. 

“Git married! Ah yes. Git married. To who, Philip?” 

“To Mr. Lively. What’s the matter with you, Mr. Bill?” 

Mr. Bill slowly elevated his eyes until they looked into the zenith 
for a moment, and then he lowered them again. 

“Oh! Mr. Lively! Well, when Mr. Lively 4e got married, you see, 
Philip ; when Mr. Lively 4e got married, Cousin Malviny she warn’? 
thar.” 

I could have put both my fists into Mr. Bill’s mouth, and there still 
would have been room. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “ Didn’t Mr. Lively marry Mrs. Hodge?” 

Mr. Bill rose upon his feet, bent his head and knees forward, and 
roared: 

“ Na-ee-ii-o-oh-wou ! ” 

“What! Then they didn’t get married after all?” 

“Yes they did.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Mr. Bill? Did Mr. Lively get married?” 

“Certing he did. Ef any man ever got married, Mr. Jonis Lively 
got married that same mornin.” 

“Who did he marry then?” 

“ Se-00-woo-woosen ! ” 

“Who?” 

“ See-o0-woo-woosen, Tem-em-pem-pemple. Susan! Temple!” 

“Susan Temple!” 

“Ves, Sir, it war Susan Temple ; and I didn’t have not the slightest 
concate of sich a thing tell she lift up her veil and I see her with my 
own blessed eyes spread out in all her mornin glories, so to speak. 
Didn’t I tell you, Philerimon Pearch, that that blessed an ontimely 
old feller war a book? I’m not so very certing, but I ruther shink 
I did.” 

“But what about Mrs. Hodge? What did she say?” 

“Ah now,” said Mr. Bill sadly, “now, Philip, yur axin sensible 
questions, but monstous long ones. You must let me git over that 
first awful and ontimely skene befo’ I can anser sich long questions 
as them about poor Cousin Malviny. Them questions is civil ques- 
tions, I know, and I shall anser ’em ; but they’re mighty long ques- 
tions, Philip, and a body got to have time. Ain’t he a book? Come 
now, Philippippimon, my honest friend, you ax me questions ; and far 
play, I axes you one. Ain’t he a book?” 

I could but admit that if ever man was, it was Mr. Lively. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


I naD to let Mr. Bill expatiate at length upon his surprise and that of 
the public at this unexpected match before I could bring him to the 
finale. Mr. Bill admitted that he was at first not only embarrassed, 
but speechless. He never had expected to live to see the day when 
he should be in that condition before Susan Temple. But such it 
was. Wenever know what is before us. The longer a man lives to see 
anything, the more he finds that it is a solemn fact that he can’t tell 
what he may live to see. He had never been so minded of that as at 
the present ; “leastways ” on that blessed and “ ontimely” morning. 
Mr. Bill was very sorry that Miss Angeline Spouter had not been at 
home to share in his astonishment ; but she had gone the evening 
before to spend the night with Miss Georgiana Pea, friendly and inti- 
mate relations having been fully restored between these ladies. 

“When I got so I could open my mouth,” said Mr. Bill, “in cose I 
feel like I ought to say somethin, even ef it war but a few lines, 
and — ah —some perliminary remarks — so to speak. SolI goes up 
to Mr. Lively, I does, and I says to him: ‘ Mr. Lively,’ says I, ‘ you 
has took us all by surprise. And you more so, Susan,’ says I ; ‘which 
I sposen I ought to say Miss Lively, but which it ar so onexpected 
that I begs you'll excuse me.’ And then I ax ’em ef Cousin Malviny 
know of all sich carrins on. Then Susan she looked skeered. And 
I tell you, Philippimon, that gurl look right scrimptious with them fine 
things on and them shoes. But Mr. Lively war cool as a summer 
evenin like, and he said that he sposen not. Then he say that he 
had stop to git his breakfast, him and Susan, and that arfter breakfast 
they was goin out thar; but also that he war first goin to git Mr. 
Spouter to send Cousin Malviny word what had become of ’em, and that 
they war all safe. And then I tells Mr. Lively that ef it suited him 
I would go myself. I tell you, Philip, I wanted to car that news out 
thar myself. Mr. Lively he sorter smile, and say he would be much 
obleege ef I would. I hurries on to the sto’, tells Mr. Jones what’s 
up, and gits leave to go to Cousin Malviny ; and I migiity nigh run all 
the way out thar. 

“Cousin Malviny war standin at the gate. When I git about 
twenty yards from her I stop to catch a little breath. Cousin 
Malviny holler out to me: ‘Has you seen ’em, Cousin William?’ I 
tried to be calm and cool, and I ax Cousin Malviny to be calm and 
cool. And I says, ‘What’s the matter, Cousin Malviny? Ar any- 
thing wrong out here? Seed who?’ ‘Susan,’ says Cousin Malviny, 
‘and Mr. Lively, and Uncle Moses.’ ‘Uncle Moses!!’ says I; 
‘have Uncle Moses gone too?’ ‘Yes,’ says Cousin Malviny; ‘I 
sent Moses on John mule to look for ’em when I heerd they was 
gone.’ At the very minnit here come old Uncle Moses a trottin on up 
on John mule ; and I don’t know which war the tiredest and solemest, 
John or old Uncle Moses. Cousin Malviny ax Uncle Moses what 
news. ‘Bad, Missis,’ said Uncle Moses, ‘bad nuff. You see, Missis, 
when you tole me git on top o’ John an take arter ’em, Missis, I 
thought fust they was gwine todes Agusty, for he did start off that 
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way ; but, Missis, time I got to the creek and t’other side whar the 
roads forks, I gits off, I does, offen John, and looks close to the 
ground to find track of ’em an’ which road they tuck. Day hit jest 
begin to crack a leetle bit; and bless your soul, Missis, they hadn’t 
been thar. I rode on back tell I got to our cowpen right yonder ; and 
shore nuff they has been done got down, let down the draw-bars, gone 
round the cowpen, let down the fence up yonder ontoo the road agin, 
back up yonder and gone on todes Dukesborough. I tracks ’em in 
that field thar same as Towser and Loud arter a possum.’ 

“Cousin Malviny tell Uncle Moses to let possums alone and go 
on. ‘Yes, Missis. I war jest tellin how they let down our draw-bars 
and went through behind the cowpen yonder, an got ontoo the road 
agin an whipt on to town.’ But, Philip, I couldn’t stop for Uncle 
Moses to tell his tale ; it war always astonishin to me how long it do 
take a nigger to tell anything. So I tells Uncle Moses to go ‘long 
and put up his mule, and feed him to boot, and hisself too, as I seed 
they was both of ’em hongry and tired, and that I knowed all about 
it and would tell Cousin Malviny myself. And so I did tell her the 
upshot of the whole business. And oh, my honest friend, ef you 
ever see a person rip and rar, it war Cousin Malviny ; she come nigh 
and in an about as nigh cussin as she well could, not to say the very 
words. But which you know Cousin Malviny ar a woming, and kin to 
me — leastways we claims kin ; and you musn’t say anything about it. 
When I told her they was comin back arfter a little, she declared on 
her soul that they shouldn’t nary one of ’em put their foot into her 
house ef she could keep ’em from it ; and it look like, she said, she 
ought to be mistiss of her own house. Well, I war nately sorry for 
Cousin Malviny, an I ax her ef Mr. Lively have promise to marry 
her. Cousin Malviny say that no, he didn’t in ezactly them words ; 
but he have bought furnitoor, an’ talk in sich a way about the place an’ 
everything on it as ef he spected to own it hisself; and she war 
spectin him to cote her, and then she war goin to think about it 
when he did ax: not that she keerd anything about him no way ; and 
now sense he had done gone and made a fool o’ hisself, and took up 
with that poor, good-for-nothin Susan Temple, he mout go ; and as 
for comin into her house, she would set old Towser and Loud arfter 
him first. Now I knowed that war all foolishness ; and specially 
about them dogs, which I knowed they was bitin dogs, and which I 
wouldn’t a gone out o’ that house that night I stayed thar ef I hadn’t 
knew that Uncle Moses have went possum-huntin ; but which I told 
Cousin Malviny that them dogs warn’t goin to pester Mr. Lively nor 
Susan, becase they knowed ’em both as well as they knowed her. 
We was inside the gate, and we was jest a startin to go to the house 
when here drive up Mr. Lively and Susan. ‘ Here, Towser, here, 
Loud!’ hollers out Cousin Malviny, ‘here! here!’ Says I to Cousin 
Malviny, ‘Cousin Malviny, ef them dogs bites anybody here to-day, 
it’s agoin to be me ; and I hopes you will stop callin ’em.’ But bless 
your soul, my friend Philipiminon, them dogs was round by the 
kitchen, and they heerd Cousin Malviny and they come a tarin and 
a yellin. As soon as they turned the corner o’ the house, I seed they 
thought I was the person they was to git arfter. I jumps back, I does, 
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and runs through the gate and shets it. ‘Sich ’em, Towser! Sich 
‘em, my boys,’ says Cousin Malviny — the foolishest that I think I ever 
see any sensible person ever do sense I war born; but Cousin 
Malviny, all the eyes she had war upon Mr. Lively, and he war a 
gittin out of the gig, cool and calm, and he give Susan the reins to 
hold. ‘Sich ’em, my boys!’ kept hollerin Cousin Maiviny, outen all 
reason. Well, Sir, lo and behold! while old Towser war at the gate 
a rippin and a roarin to git out, Loud he run down about thirty steps 
whar thar war a rail off the yard fence, and he lit over and he come a 
chargin. I says to myself, ef here aint a responsibility nobody ever 
had one, and the only way I has to git outen it is to clime that gate- 
post. So I hops up, one foot on a rail of the fence, hands on the 
gate-post, and t’other foot on one of the palins o’ the gate. I war 
climbin with all that bein in a hurry that you mout sposen a man in 
my present sitooation would know he have no time to lose. I has 
done got one foot on top o’ the fence, and war about to jerk the 
t’other from between the gate palins, when old Towser he grab my 
shoe by the toe, inside the yard, and the next minute Loud he have 
me by my coat-tails outside. 

“At this very minute Mr. Lively have farly got down from the 
gig ; and when he seed Loud have me by my last coat-tail (for he have 
done tore off t’other), he rush up, gin him a lick with his hickory-stick, 
and speak to Towser, and they let me go. Bless your soul, Philip! 
I war too mad to see all what follered. Both o’ my coat-tails was tore 
pretty well off; and hadn’t been for my shoes bein so thick, and tacks 
in ’em to boot, I should a lost one of my toes, and maybe two. When 
I got sorter cool I see Mr. Lively tryin to show Cousin Malviny a 
paper, and call her 4unty. When she hear Mr. Lively call her Aunty, 
Cousin Malviny, who have been a ravin all this time, she say that 
war too much ; and then she go in the house, and sink in a chair and 
call for her smellin vial, and tell ’em to put her anywhar they wants 
to, ef it even war her grave. She give up farly and squarly. 

“Come to find out, Mr. Lively, while I war gittin back my temper 
and bein sorter cool —for I tell you, boy, I war never madder in my 
life —— Mr. Lively have been a tellin Cousin Malviny what I’m now a 
telling you, that that place and everything on it belong to him now as 
the husband o’ Susan; and which they have jest t’other day found 
Hodge’s will, which he have hid away in that desk ; and which Hodge 
he give everything thar to Susan and Cousin Malviny jintly, for 
Cousin Malviny’s death, and arfterwards the whole to Susan; and 
which he have pinted Mr. Lively his Ezecketer ; and which that ar a 
law word, Philipip — a meanin that somebody arfter a man dies have 
got to terd to the business in ginerly. 

“And now, Philip, I tell you that Mr. Lively ar a right clever old 
man arfter all. He ar from old North Calliner, shore nuff; and 
away long time ago he have a plantation thar, and he war goin to 
marry a gurl over thar, long time ago, but she took sick and died. 
And then Mr. Lively, he got iow sperited like, and sell out and move 
to Augusty and buy propty, and make more money and buy more 
propty, tel he got to be worth twenty thousand dollars at least 
calclation. Did you ever see such a man? 
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“Well, he got tired livin in sich a big place, and he want to git 
back in the country. But somehow he don’t feel like goin back to old 
North Calliner ; and then he git acquainted with Hodge, and he heern 
about Dukesborough, and so he come here. Well, arfter Hodge he 
died, Cousin Malviny, you see, she think about changin her conditions 
again, and they aint no doubt but she take arfter Mr. Lively. She 
deny it now; but wimming can’t fool me. Well, Mr. Lively he git 
somehow to like the place and don’t want to go away from it ; but he 
see somethin’s obleeged to be done ; and he have always like Susan, 
becase he see Cousin Malviny sorter put on her so much. Hodge 
war sorry for Susan too, and he use to talk to Mr. Lively about her ; 
and he tell Mr. Lively that ef he died he war goin to ’member her 
in his will. But shore enough they couldn’t find no will, and Mr. 
Lively he sposen that Hodge done forgit Susan ; and so Mr. Lively 
he make up his mind to cote Susan, and ef she’d have him he mean 
to buy out the propty even ef he have to pay too much for it. So he 
go to cotin Susan the first chance he git ; and Susan, not spectin she 
war ever goin to be coted by anybody, think she better say yes, and 
she say yes. It war a quick cotin and a quick anser. But lo and 
behold! Susan found in the sto’ one day a paper, and she give it to 
Mr. Lively ; and Mr. Lively see it war Hodge’s will, as I tell you. But 
this didn’t alter Susan ; for when the old man told her about it, and 
say he’d let her off ef she wanted to, Susan say she don’t want to 
be let off; and you now behold the conshequenches. 

“And now, Philip, what make I tell you he ar a right clever old 
feller ar this: when Cousin Malviny ar sorter come too, and understan 
herself and the sitooation she war in, Mr. Lively call Susan in ; for I 
tell you that gurl war not for gittin out o’ that gig till matters got 
cooler. And then Mr. Lively tell Cousin Malviny that she mout stay 
right whar she war, and that he war goin to fix up her house, and she 
mout keep her same room, only it should have new furnitoor, and he 
would fix another room for him and Susan; and he war goin to find 
everything hisself, and she shouldn’t be at no expense ; and ef she 
got married he would give her more’n the will give her in money, and 
she mout will away her intrust into the bargin and he would pay it in 
money ; only Mr. Lively say that sto’ must be broke up, and he will 
pay her down in cash twice what the stock war worth. Arfter all this, 
Cousin Malviny gin up for good and call for Susan. Susan went to 
her, and they hugged ; and Cousin Malviny she laughed, and Susan 
she cried. I could but notice them two wimming. One of ’em was 
a laughin and one was a cryin; and which I couldn’t see the use nor 
the sense of nary one. But wimming’s wimming, and you can’t alter 

em. 

“ But it war time I war leavin and goin back to my business. Thar 
business war not mine. I bids them wimming good-bye ; and I axes 
Mr. Lively, ef it war not too much trouble, to see me throo the gate 
and safe from them dogs; becase I told Mr. Lively I didn’t want to 
hurt them dogs, but I wanted ’em not to be pesterin o’ me no more. 
Mr. Lively he go with me about a hundred yards ; and as I war about 
to tell him good-bye, I says to Mr. Lively, says I, ‘ Mr. Lively, it pear 
like you has plenty o’ money; and I don’t sposen that you think 
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people ought to lose anything by ’tendin to your business, when it’s 
none o’ theirn. Well, Mr. Lively, it seem like somebody by good 
rights, reasonable speakin, somebody ought to pay for my coat-tails ; 
for you can see for yourself, Mr. Lively, that ef this coat ar to be of 
any more use to me, it ar got to be as a round jacket; and all this 
bizness whar it got tore— and I come monstous nigh gittin dog-bit — 
war none o’ mine, but t’other people’s ; and it seem like I ought to git 
paid by somebody.’ Mr. Lively smile and say ‘of cose,’ and ax me 
about what I sposen them coat-tails was worth ; and I tells him I don’t 
think two dollars and a half was high. And then, Philip, ef he didn’t 
pull out a five-dollar bill and give me, I wish I may be dinged ! 

“ And then, Philip, what do you sposen that blessed and ontimely 
old man said to me? Says he, ‘ Mr. Williams, you did lose your coat- 
tails, and come very nigh bein badly dog-bit while lookin on at busi- 
ness which, as you say, was not yourn. You’ve got paid for it. When 
you war out here before, Mr. Williams, you took occasion to look at 
some other business — oh, Mr. Williams, I saw your tracks, and you 
told on yourself next mornin at breakfast. Towser and Loud war 
then gone with Uncle Moses possum-hunting. Sup-pose they had 
been at home, and had caught you in the dark at my window, Mr. 
Williams? Don’t say anything, Mr. Williams; but let this be a 
lesson to you, my young friend. There’s more ways than one of 
paying for things. I advise you, Mr. Williams, not to talk about 
what you saw that night to any more people than you can help. I 
am not anxious to fool people, Mr. Williams, and haven’t done it ; 
but I would ruther people wouldn’t dog me about. You see how un- 
pleasant it ar to be dogged, and what Loud got for meddlin with your 
coat-tails. But 4e didn’t know any better. You do, or ought to. 
Let Loud’s be a example to you, Mr. Williams. Good-day, Mr. 
Williams.’ And he left me befo’ I could say a single word. 

“Now, Philip, I war never so much nonplushed in all my born 
days ; and which when he talk about how Loud mout be an ezample, 
I knowed what he mean, becase which I don’t have to be knock 
down stairs befo’ I can take a hint. But you see, Philip, under all 
the circumsances I thinks it’s maybe best not to say anything about 
the old man’s har. Not as I keer for Mr. Lively’s old hickory-stick, 
becase thar’s plenty o’ hickories in the woods ; but, Philip, it mout 
git you into dif-ficulties ; and ef it was to do that, I should jest feel 
like I ought to take the responsibility, and I should do it. So let’s 
keep still. I haint told nobody but you and Mr. Jones ; and he ar a 
man of mighty few words anyhow, and he aint goin to talk. So less 
let the old man go, and not interrupt him, and wish him much joy of 
his young wife. Poor Cousin Malviny! But she look peert as ever. 
I see her yistiday, and she look peert as ever. But wimming’s wim- 
ming, Philip, and you can’t alter ’em.” 
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N the 8th, Brigadier-General Evans reported his arrival in 

Savannah. A large increase was visible in the enemy’s fleet 

in the Stono. During the day firing at intervals was carried on from 

our batteries, but the enemy remained quiet till the evening, when he 

opened on Battery Wagner, and continued the firing throughout the 
night. 

Instructions were given to the Chief Engineer to expedite the 
putting up in Fort Sumter of the sand-bag “chemise” to the gorge 
walls, the interior traverses, merlons, embrasures, and a covered way 
to be erected between batteries Wagner and Gregg. 

The fire of the enemy during the morning of the gth was heavy 
and rapid from his land batteries. The officer in command of the 
advanced pickets reported that the enemy worked industriously in his 
trenches until 2 A. M. 

The fire of our sharpshooters evidently seemed to annoy the enemy, 
as he occasionally fired with great spirit to dislodge them, but in- 
effectually. One casualty in Battery Wagner during the day. 

The effective force on Morris Island was 663 infantry, 248 artillery, 
and 11 cavalry ; total, 922. 

During the day I received the following telegram from Brigadier- 
General M. Jenkins, dated Petersburg, Va. : 


“‘My scouts report shipment of troops, both infantry and cavalry, from Norfolk, 
supposed for Charleston. Large quantities of forage shipped. Cavalry left 6th 
inst.” 


The Chief Engineer was instructed to lay out and erect a line of 
works on James Island from Secessionville to Dill’s House, in lieu of 
the present defensive lines, to consist of lunettes with closed gorges 
disposed at one-half to three-quarters of a mile apart, and connected 
with cremailliére lines. 

Captain Tucker, C. S. N., was informed of the practice on the part of 
the enemy of putting out boat-pickets at night to observe the move- 
ments of our transportation to Morris Island, and it was suggested to 
Captain Tucker that steps should be taken by the navy to break up 
these pickets. 

Upon the approach of one of our transportation steamers, signals 
would be exchanged between the enemy’s boats and their land 
batteries ; and these latter opening immediately a heavy fire upon 
Cumming’s Point, rendered our communications extremely difficult 
and hazardous. At times, also, the enemy illuminated the landing 
with a powerful calcium light, so as to prevent the approach of our 
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steamers, forcing us to transport our supplies of men and munitions 
by means of small boats. 

During the roth the enemy remained comparatively quiet until 
about 8 p. M., when he opened briskly on Battery Wagner. On our 
side firing was kept up from Battery Simkins with Columbiads from 
11 A.M. to 11 P.M., when mortar firing was resumed and continued 
until morning. 

The enemy on Morris Island were busy during the past night, and 
his advanced works were then about 600 yards from Battery Wagner, 
though no guns were yet in that position. 

My telegram to you of that date was:—“ Nothing of importance 
has occurred since yesterday. Evans’s Brigade is arriving in Savannah, 
and Colquitt’s regiments arriving here.” 

About 7 o’clock on the morning of the 11th, the fleet and land 
batteries opened heavily on Battery Wagner, and were replied to by 
Fort Sumter and batteries Simkins and Gregg. 

One casualty occurred during the day, the enemy as well as 
ourselves working persistently in spite of the excessive heat. 

Our garrison on Morris Island consisted of 1245 of all arms. 

At 5.45 A.M., on the morning of the 12th, the enemy opened on 
Fort Sumter with an 8-inch Parrott gun, firing from battery to north 
and west of Craig’s Hill, Morris Island, distance estimated to be at 
least 4400 yards. Eleven shots in all were fired at the fort ; four 
missed, three struck outside, and four within the fort. Again at 5.30 
p. M. the enemy opened on Fort Sumter from the same battery, firing 
at intervals of ten minutes till dark. Eleven 8-inch rifled shots struck 
the fort. 

Heavy firing was carried on throughout the day against Battery 
Wagner. Fort Sumter, batteries Gregg and Simkins, directed their fire 
against the enemy’s working parties on the left of his approach, and 
dispersed them, stopping the work they were throwing up. 

At dark Battery Wagner opened with eight guns on the enemy’s 
advanced trenches, and in conjunction with Fort Sumter and Battery 
Simkins prevented any progress on the part of the enemy. His bat- 
teries in rear replied to the fire of Wagner, and interrupted our com- 
munications with Cumming’s Point. 

On the 13th the enemy endeavored several times to repair the 
damage done to his advanced works during the preceding night, but 
well-directed shots from Battery Wagner as often drove him back. 

The batteries in rear and the fleet then opened fire on Wagner and 
Gregg, and were answered by Fort Sumter and Battery Simkins. At 
5.30 A.M. the enemy opened with 8-inch Parrotts from the same 
battery as the day before, firing two or three times only. At 11 A.M. 
three or four wooden gunboats armed with heavy rifled guns ap- 
proached within four and five thousand yards of Fort Sumter, and 
opened a slow fire. Some fifteen shots were fired with great range ; 
three only struck the fort. One shot passed over the fort at great 
elevation, and dropped a mile to the westward. 

At 5 p.M. the enemy opened again on the fort with the 8-inch 
Parrotts. No great damage was done; the farthest penetration into 
the brick work was about four feet. 
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On the 14th the land batteries opened on Fort Sumter, firing three 
shots ; two struck. About 11 a. M. the wooden gunboats shelled the 
fort at long range, and at 5.15 p. M. the land batteries again opened 
on the fort. 

Throughout the day the enemy remained quiet, firing occasionally, 
and replied to by our batteries. The sharpshooters on both sides 
kept up aconstant fire. During the night the fire from Battery Wagner 
put a stop to the enemy’s operations in its front. The strengthening 
of Fort Sumter advanced rapidly day and night. 

Brigadier-General Ripley was instructed as to the armament of 
certain portions of the new lines on James Island, and of a new 
battery thrown up near Fort Johnson. 

During the greater part of the 15th the enemy both on land and 
sea were unusually quiet, occasionally firing at Battery Wagner ; later 
in the day they opened with some vigor on Battery Gregg. 

The enemy’s fleet consisted this morning of the /ronsides, six 
monitors, eight gunboats, three mortar hulks, and thirteen vessels 
inside the bar; outside seven. At Hilton Head fifty-two vessels, 
including gunboats and iron-clads. 

My telegram of this date was :—“ No change worth recording since 
yesterday. Sand-bag revetment of gorge-wall of Sumter, and traverses 
inside of fort, progressing as rapidly as means of transportation will 
permit.” 

On the 16th the enemy’s batteries fired but little on batteries 
Wagner and Gregg ; but during the afternoon the two 8-inch Parrotts 
opened on Fort Sumter, throwing forty-eight shells. Four passed 
over, four fell short, ten struck inside the parade, and thirty lit in 
various places exterior and interior. 

At this date the armament of the fort consisted of thirty-eight guns 
and two mortars, at least twenty guns having been withdrawn since 
the landing of the enemy on Morris Island. 

Orders were given to Brigadier-General Ripley to remove to 
Battery Gregg the two mortars in Fort Sumter as soon as it should 
become impossible to use them with advantage in the latter work, and 
to transport to other points every gun in Sumter not actually required 
for its defence, and by the new relations of that work to the defence 
of the harbor. 

The Chief Engineer was instructed to strengthen Castle Pinckney 
with sand-bags; Fort Johnson to be arranged for two additional 
ro-inch guns, and positions to be prepared for three 1o-inch guns to 
be placed on the James Island shore of the harbor. 

Battery Wagner was bombarded heavily by the enemy about day- 
light on the 17th. About 9 o’clock a. M. the /ronsides and six monitors 
joined in the action. Their guns were turned also on Battery Gregg 
and Fort Sumter, a heavy cannonade being directed against those three 
works ; but principally against Wagner, which, having only two 
1o-inch Columbiads and one 32-pounder rifled to reply to the enemy’s 
fleet, maintained the unequal contest more than one hour, when 
Colonel Keitt, commanding on Morris Island, ordered the brave 
artillerists and their gallant officers to the cover of the bomb-proofs. 

During this terrible fire the Engineer Department lost the valuable 
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services of a most promising officer, Captain J. M. Wampler of Vir- 
ginia, who was killed by the explosion of a 15-inch shell. 

During the engagement, Captain Rodgers, commanding the monitor 
Wicharsken,* was killed in the pilot-house of his ship. In the twenty- 
four hours 948 shots were fired against Fort Sumter ; 448 struck out- 
side, 233 inside, and 270 passed over. The casualties in the fort 
amounted to fourteen. 

On the 18th, r9th, 2oth, 21st, 22d, and 23d of August, the fierce 
bombardment of Fort Sumter was continued by the enemy, both 
from his land batteries and at intervals from his fleet. From the 
17th to the 23d inclusive he fired against the fort a total of 5643 
shots, of which number 2643 struck inside, 1699 outside, and 1301 
missed. These projectiles varied in weight from 30 to 300 lbs., 
and were fired from Parrotts and 15-inch smooth-bore guns. An 
average of 150lbs. per shot would give a weight of nearly 385 tons 
discharged against the walls of Fort Sumter during this period of 
seven days. At the end of this time nearly all the guns remaining in 
the fort were unserviceable, and the damage to the gorge-wall and the 
northwest face by the reverse fire was great; but the sand that had 
been placed on the outside of the gorge-wall, in conjunction with the 
filling up of the barracks and casemates with cotton-bales, and above 
all the crumbling of the masonry under the enemy’s fire, converted 
this portion of Fort Sumter into a mass of débris and rubbish on 
which the enemy’s powerful artillery could make but little impression. 
Throughout the siege the unremitting exertions of the Engineer 
Corps hourly increased the defensive power of the work. 

The following extract from the journal of the engineer officer at 
Fort Sumter from August 23d, will show the condition of the work 
on that date: 

“The northwest front has now five arches with ramparts fallen in. Northeast 
barbette battery unserviceable. East front scarp much scaled by slant fire, with 
large craters under traverse; principal injury at level of arches and terre-plein. Two- 
thirds of southern wall of east magazine damaged; stone revetment unhurt and 
protected by rubbish ; gorge not damaged since yesterday. Another shot penetrated 
above sand-filling of second-story rooms, making three since the attack began. 
East barbette battery parapet much loosened and undermined, though not displaced. 


One 1o-inch and one 11-inch gun untouched. Brooke gun-carriage shattered, but 
can easily be mounted on 10-inch Columbiad carriage.” 


During the seven days that the enemy so vigorously bombarded 
Fort Sumter, his approaches to Battery Wagner were slowly pushed 
forward under the fire of our guns and sharpshooters. On the 21st 
he made an unsuccessful attack on our rifle-pits directly in front of 
Battery Wagner. The same day at 12 M., under flag of truce, General 
Gillmore sent a demand for the surrender of Fort Sumter and Morris 
Island, with the threat that in case of non-compliance he would open 
fire on the city ; four hours were allowed for a reply. This despatch 
was received at the headquarters of the Department at 10.45 P. M. 
The enemy carried his threat into execution by throwing several shells 
into the city about 1.30 A. M. on the morning of the 22d. 

On the 24th the fire on Fort Sumter lessened considerably ; not 
more than 150 shots were thrown against it in the course of the day. 
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Every endeavor was made to retard the approach of the besiegers 
to Battery Wagner ; their working parties were fired on from the battery, 
but this had to be discontinued and the embrasures closed in order to 
prevent our pieces from being dismounted. 

Until 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 25th the enemy’s fire was 
principally directed against Fort Sumter; after that time Battery 
Wagner was fiercely bombarded, as well as the space between our 
rifle-pits and the work. At dusk the enemy endeavored to carry the 
position held by our pickets, but were repulsed. Our loss was five 
killed and nineteen wounded. 

A very large amount of ammunition and ordnance stores were 
removed from Fort Sumter during the night. 

On the 26th 130 shots were fired at Sumter ; batteries Wagner and 
Gregg receiving the bulk of the fire. At five o’clock in the evening 
the enemy concentrated his fire on our rifle-pits in front of Battery 
Wagner. Between 7 and 8 P.M. the rifle-pits were carried by an 
overwhelming force, which also succeeded in capturing 76 out of 89 
men of the 61st North Carolina Volunteers, who formed the picket. 

The fire against Fort Sumter was limited on the 27th to 4 shots. 
In front of Battery Wagner the enemy had advanced his trenches to 
within 300 yards of the work, while the number of the enemy’s guns 
and the accuracy of his fire prevented the opening of the embrasures 
in Battery Wagner except at night. The Hon. Secretary of War 
informed me by telegraph, in answer to a request that I had made for 
the services as boatmen of some of the sailors stationed in Savannah, 
that the Secretary of the Navy declined sending them, and urged 
detail of men. I replied by letter, setting forth the fact that the army 
in this Department was already depleted by details for the navy, and 
that no more men could be spared. ‘The importance of keeping our 
water transportation to Morris Island in an efficient condition was 
represented, and that without an additional force of boatmen it could 
not be preserved ; further, that the iron-clads at Savannah are safely 
sheltered behind obstructions, and were a portion of their crews sent 
to Charleston they could be returned in the event of an emergency 
there. 

On the 28th the enemy was extremely quiet, firing only six shots 
at Sumter; but his approaches towards Battery Wagner advanced 
rapidly notwithstanding the fire directed upon him from Gregg, the 
James Island batteries, and the sharpshooters in Battery Wagner. 

The enemy did not fire at Fort Sumter during the 29th, but worked 
industriously at his fortifications on Morris Island. His advanced 
works were shelled during the day by Battery Wagner, Fort Moultrie, 
and the James Island batteries. 

During the night the enemy’s guns were silent in front of Battery 
Wagner ; but they renewed the bombardment of Fort Sumter before 
daylight on the morning of the 3oth, and during the day threw 634 
shots against it. They were also busily engaged in completing their 
advanced works, though greatly disturbed by the fire from Wagner 
and our James Island batteries, which compelled them to desist from 
the work of advancing a sap on the left of Battery Wagner. In the 
evening the enemy opened a brisk fire on Wagner with both mortars 
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and Parrott guns; no serious damage was done to the work, but 
several casualties occurred. During the night Battery Wagner kept 
up a steady and effective fire on the enemy’s advanced works. Early 
on the morning of the 31st, as the steamer Sumer was returning from 
Morris Island with troops on board, she was unfortunately fired into 
from the Sullivan’s Island batteries and sunk. Four men were killed 
or drowned, and the greater portion of the arms were lost. 

Between 11 and 12 M. one of the monitors approached Fort Moultrie, 
and when within range was opened on by the fort. The enemy 
replied with shrapnel, all of which fell short. After about an hour’s 
engagement the monitor withdrew. About 2 p. M. the enemy 
approached with four monitors and engaged the fort for four hours ; 
a steady fire was kept up on them from Fort Moultrie and other 
Sullivan’s Island batteries. During the engagement the enemy fired 
about 60 shots, striking Fort Moultrie fifteen times but doing no 
damage. The fort fired 132 shots. 

The enemy’s fire on Fort Sumter was slack throughout the day. 
Captain Leroy Hammond, 25th South Carolina Volunteers, reported 
during the day that in obedience to instructions he had made a 
reconnoissance of Light-House Inlet and the south side of Black 
Island ; on the island he saw pickets and bivouac fires, but discovered 
no earthworks. During the night the enemy succeeded in advancing 
their sap a short distance towards Battery Wagner, notwithstanding 
the heavy fire that was kept up on them from that work. At daylight 
on the 1st September the enemy opened on Wagner with mortars, 
and continued at intervals during the entire day; the two 8-inch 
howitzers on the salient and curtain of the work were disabled, and 
the two 8-inch shell-guns on the land face were also partially 
disabled. From early morning the Morris Island batteries kept up a 
heavy fire on Fort Sumter, firing throughout the day 382 shots ; 166 
striking outside, 95 inside, and 121 missing. The fire was very 
destructive, disabling the remaining guns in barbette and damaging 
the fort considerably. An extract from the report of the engineer 
in charge gives the following account of its condition :— 

“ Towards noon the effect of the fire was to carry away at one fall four rampart 
arches on northeast front, with terre-plein platforms and guns, thus leaving on this 
front only one arch and a half which are adjacent to the east spiral stair ; some of 
the lower casemate piers of same front have been seriously damaged, rendering 
unsafe the service of two guns hitherto available in that quarter. On the exterior, 
the chief injury done is to be noticed at southeast fan coupé, and two next upper 
casemates on east front. From these localities the scarp has fallen away completely 
and left the arches exposed, as well as the sand-filling half down to the floor of 
second tier.” 

At 11.40 P. M. 6 monitors opened on Fort Sumter from distances 
of 800 to 1000 yards. They were joined at 1 A. M. of the 2d by 
the /ronsides, and together fired 185 shots, of which 116 struck outside, 
35 inside, and 34 passed over. The projectiles used were 8-inch 
Parrott rifle-shell and 11 and 15-inch smooth-bore shot and shell. 

Fort Sumter was unable to answer, not having a gun in working 
order ; but a heavy fire was kept up on the fleet from Fort Moultrie 
with good effect, two of the monitors being apparently injured and 
requiring assistance when they retired. The effect of this fire on Fort 
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Sumter was thus described by the engineer officer:—“The chief 
external injury has been done upon the east scarp, which now has lost 
its integrity, and hangs upon the arches, apparently in blocks and 
detached masses.” 

The remainder of the day passed in comparative quiet. The fleet 
was occupied in placing sand-bags on the decks of the monitors ; the 
enemy’s land batteries firing but 148 shots. 38 of these were directed 
against Sumter. In the same period our batteries fired 66 times. 

During the night the enemy in front of Wagner was engaged in 
strengthening his advanced position, which was then within 80 or 100 
yards of the salient. Owing to the difficulty of transporting ammuni- 
tion to Battery Wagner, the fire from that work was slack. 

Early on the morning of the 3d the enemy opened on Battery 
Wagner with mortars, and continued it throughout the day. Fort 
Sumter was not fired at; in that work all hands were busily engaged 
in repairing damages. During the past night, as usual, large quantities 
of ordnance stores and several guns were removed by that gallant and 
zealous acting engineer officer, Mr. E. Frazer Mathews, of Charleston, 
who persistently worked at this dangerous and laborious undertaking 
until every disabled gun which could be recovered from the débris 
had been transferred to its new position. The condition of the fort 
at this date was as follows :— 

The northeast and northwest terre-pleins had fallen in, and the 
western wall had a crack entirely through from parapet to beam. The 
greater portion of the southern wall was down; the upper east 
magazine penetrated, and lower east magazine wall cracked. The 
eastern wall itself nearly shot away and [arge portions down ; ramparts 
gone, and nearly every casemate breached. The casemates in the 
eastern face were still filled with sand, and gave some protection to 
the garrison from shells. Not a single gun remained in barbette, and 
but a single smooth-bore 32-pounder in the west face that could be 
fired. 

During the night of the 3d, Battery Wagner fired steadily, and the 
James Island batteries occasionally. Throughout the 4th the enemy 
did not fire on Sumter, but confined themselves to shelling Battery 
Wagner, and were answered by the James Island guns. During the 
night of the 4th the enemy’s approach was pushed close to Battery 
Wagner. At 12 M. on the 5th the Federal flag, which had been 100 
yards south of Wagner, was abreast of the south angle of the work. 
Throughout the day a very heavy fire was concentrated on Battery 
Wagner from the /ronsides, monitors, and land batteries, which severely 
injured the work. Our casualties were also greatly increased, some 
forty occurring during the day. 

Large bodies of troops were transferred from Folly to Morris 
Island, and other indications pointed to an early assault. There is 
good reason to believe that the enemy’s plan was to carry Battery 
Gregg by a boat attack on the night of the 5th or early on the 
morning of the 6th ; that the fleet should prevent the landing of rein- 
forcements at Cumming’s Point; that Battery Wagner should be 

shelled fiercely by the iron-clads ; and on the morning of the 6th, on 
a given signal, the assault on Battery Wagner was to take place. 
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This plan was frustrated, however, by the repulse of the attacking 
party on Battery Gregg. About 1.30 a. M. on the morning of the 6th 
they were seen approaching in from fifteen to twenty barges, by the 
passages leading from Vincent and Schooner creeks that lie between 
James and Morris Islands. The garrison at Cumming’s Point was 
on the alert, and received them with a brisk fire of grape and musketry. 
The enemy was evidently greatly disconcerted ; and after discharging 
their boat-howitzers, retired. 

On the 4th September, 1863, I had convened a meeting of general 
officers and the chief engineer of the Department to assist me in 
determining how much longer the Confederate forces should attempt 
to hold batteries Wagner and Gregg and the north end of Morris 
Island. 

The rapid advance of the enemy’s trenches to Battery Wagner 
having made it evident that before many days that work must become 
untenable, the following questions were propounded at the council : 

1st. How long do you think Fort Wagner can be held without 
regard to safety of garrison? 

2@. How long can the fort be held with a fair prospect of saving 
its garrison, with the means of transportation at our command and 
circumstances relative thereto, as heretofore indicated by actual expe- 
rience? 

3@. How long after the loss or evacuation of Wagner could Fort 
Gregg be held? 

4th. Can the heavy guns (2 in Wagner and 3 in Gregg) in those 
two works be removed before their evacuation without endangering 
the safety of the works and their garrisons? 

5th. Can we take the offensive suddenly with a fair prospect of 
success, by throwing during the night 3000 men on north end of 
Morris Island, making in all 4000 men available; bearing in mind 
that no reinforcements could be sent there until night, and perhaps 
none for several nights, according to the movements of the enemy’s 
iron-clads and the fire of the land batteries? 

These questions were thoroughly discussed, as well as the probable 
plan of attack by the enemy, our means of defence, of transportation, 
and reasons for prolonging our possession of the north end of Morris 
Island. 

It was agreed that the holding of Morris Island as long as possible 
was most important to the safety and free use of the harbor of 
Charleston and our ability to keep up easy communication with the 
works on Sullivan’s and James Islands, in view of which I deemed it 
proper to renew application by telegraph to the Secretaries of War 
and Naval Departments for some 200 sailors for oarsmen. 

It was further decided that the five heavy guns on Morris Island were 
necessary, morally and physically, for the defence of the positions to 
the last extremity ; and such being the difficulties, if not indeed the 
insurmountable obstacles, in the way of their removal at this time, 
that no effort should be made to save them, and consequently that 
they should be ultimately destroyed, with as much of the works as 
practicable, when further defence was abandoned. 

The result was, my determination to hold Morris Keland as long as 
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communication with it could be maintained at night by means of 
row-boats, but for which purpose sailors or men able to handle boats 
and oars with efficiency were essential. 

On the 5th inst., Brigadier-General Ripley, commanding the 1st 
Military District, prepared by my order and as fer my instructions, a 
confidential letter, which was forwarded to the officer commanding 
Battery Wagner, pointing out that it might be necessary to evacuate 
Morris Island. The Brigadier-General in the letter gave full instruc- 
tions as directed by me for destroying the magazine and rendering the 
guns useless in the event of abandoning the island. 

Early on the morning of the 6th September a despatch was received 
from Colonel L. M. Keitt, commanding Battery Wagner, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


“ ... The parapet of salient is badly breached. The whole fort is much 
weakened ; a repetition to-morrow of to-day’s fire [alluding to the 5th inst.] will 
make the work almost a ruin. The smestenlive is still very heavy and fatal, and no 
important work can be done. Is it desirable to sacrifice the garrison? To con- 
tinue to hold it is todo so. Captain Lee, the engineer, has read this and agrees.” 


The casualties in Battery Wagner on the 5th September were about 
100 out of goo. 


Another despatch was received from Colonel Keitt, dated 8.45 a. M. : 


“Incessant fire from Yankee mortars and Parrott battery. Can’t work negroes ; 
better look after them promptly. Had thirty or forty soldiers wounded in an 
attempt to work, Will do all I can; but fear the garrison will be destroyed 
without injuring the enemy. The fleet is opening, but I hope that we may stand till 
to-night.” 


Again at 10.30 a. M. Colonel Keitt signalled : 
“ Boats must be at Cumming’s Point early to-night without fail.” 


During the day a letter was received from the same officer, as 
follows : 


“The enemy will to-night advance their parallel to the moat of this battery 
(Wagner.) The garrison must be taken away immediately after dark or it will be 
destroyed or captured. It is idle to deny that the heavy Parrott shells have 
breached the walls and are knocking away the bomb-proofs. Pray have boats 
immediately after dark at Cumming’s Point to take away the men. I say deliber- 
ately that this must be done or the garrison will be sacrificed. I am sending the 
wounded and sick now to Cumming’s Point, and will continue to do so, if possible, 
until all are gone. I have not in the garrison 400 effective men, excluding artillery. 
The engineers agree in opinion with me, or rather shape my opinion. I shall say 
no more.” 


Colonel Keitt’s last telegram was as follows :— 


““The enemy’s sap has reached the moat, and his bombardment has shattered 
large parts of the parapet. The retention of the post after to-night involves the 
sacrifice of the garrison. If the necessities of the service make this advisable, the 
men will cheerfully make it, and I will cheerfully lead them. I prefer to assault the 
enemy to awaiting an assault, and I will at 4 o’clock in the morning assail his 
works.” 

Things being in this condition, it became evident that an attempt 
still to retain possession of batteries Wagner and Gregg must of 
necessity involve the loss of their garrisons. ; 

But before giving the final orders for the evacuation, I directed 
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Colonel D. B. Harris, my chief engineer, to proceed to Morris Island 
and examine into and report on the condition of affairs. His opinion 
was as follows :— 


* | , , I visited our works on Morris Island to-day ; and in consideration of their 
condition, of our inability to repair damages at Battery Wagner as heretofore, of the 
dispirited state of the garrison, and of the progress of the enemy’s sap, am re- 
luctantly constrained to recommend an immediate evacuation of both batteries 
Wagner and Gregg... . 

“‘In consequence of the accuracy of fire from his (enemy’s) land batteries, which 
are now in close proximity to Battery Wagner, say from five to eight hundred yards, 
aided by reverse fire from his fleet, it is impossible in the opinion of the officer of 
the fort to keep a fire of either artillery or small arms; and the enemy is thus left 
free to work in the trenches, which he is pushing rapidly forward —the head of the 
sap being within forty yards of the salient, which is so severely damaged by a 
battery of Parrott guns kept constantly playing upon it as to render it untenable. 
‘The covering to the bomb-proof and magazine also needs repair. We have been 
thus far able not only to repair damages at night, but to add from day to day to the 
strength of the battery ; but now that the enemy’s sap is in such close proximity to 
the battery, and he has contrived to throw a calcium light upon the parapets at 
night, it is impossible to do so without a heavy loss of men ; in the efforts last night 
to repair damages the commanding officer of the fort reports a loss in killed and 
wounded of sixty to eighty men of the working party alone. 

“ Without our ability to repair damages at night the battery would become, under 
the incessant fire of the enemy’s land batteries and fleet, untenable say in two days. 
It is in view of these facts that I have thought it my duty to make the recommenda- 
tion at the commencement of this report. 

“The gradual approaches of the enemy” (I quote now from Colonel Keitt’s 
report) “had passed the front of the battery, and the termination of their sap was 
not over fifty yards from the parapet of the sea face, enabling them to throw a mass 
of troops upon this flank when our men were mostly in the bomb-proofs, where I 
was forced to keep them by the unceasing fire of mortars and rifle-guns on land 
with an enfilading fire from the fleet during most of the day. 

‘“‘ The salient on the left of the battery had been swept by such a terrible cross- 
fire as to breach the parapet and throw it into irregular shapes, rendering the ascent 
from the moat easy; and moreover, men could not be kept there during this cross- 
fire without the certainty of most of them being wounded or stunned.” 


Under these circumstances I concluded that the period had arrived 
when it would be judicious to evacuate Morris Island, and in the 
following special order detailed the manner in which I desired the 
movement to be accomplished : 


“ . , . Battery Wagner, Morris Island, being no longer tenable without undue 
loss of life, and the risk of final capture of its garrison, the position and Battery 
Gregg will be evacuated as soon as practicable, to which end the following arrange- 
ments will be made by the District Commander :— 

“1, Two of the C. S. iron-clads should take up positions near Fort Sumter, with 
their guns bearing on Cumming’s Point and to the eastward of it. At the same time 
all our land batteries will be held prepared to sweep all the water faces of Battery 
Gregg. Transport steamers will take positions within the harbor, but as near as 
practicable to Cumming’s Point, to receive the men from the row-boats by which the 
embarkation will be effected from Morris Island. 

“As many row-boats as necessary, or which can be manned by efficient oarsmen, 
will be provided and kept in readiness at once to proceed to and reach Cumming’s 
Point or that vicinity as soon after dark as may be prudent. Having reached the 
beach of Morris Island, couriers or relays of footmen will be despatched by the 
naval officer in charge with notice of the fact to the officer in command of Battery 
Wagner, and of the exact transport capacity of the boats. A naval officer with 
proper assistants will have exclusive charge of the boats and of their movements. 

“2, The commanding officer of Battery Wagner having made during the day all 
arrangements for the evacuation and destruction of the work and armament, when 
informed of the arrival of the boats will direct, first, the removal and embarkation 
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of all wounded men, and thereafter, according to the capacity of the boats at hand, 
will withdraw his command by companies with soldierly silence and deliberation ; 
two companies will remain in any event to preserve a show of occupation and repair 
and defend from assault during the embarkation, and it is strictly enjoined that no 
more men shall be permitted to quit the work and go to the landing than can be 
safely embarked. The embarkation will be superintended by the field officers or 
regimental and battalion commanders, who will halt and keep their respective com- 
mands about one hundred (100) yards from the boats, divide them into suitable 
squads for assignment to the boats in exact conformity with the direction of the 
naval officers in charge of embarkation, and then superintend the disposition of the 
men accordingly, impressing on all the vital necessity of silence, obedience to orders, 
and the utmost coolness. 

The companies left to occupy Battery Wagner to the last will be under the 
ule of a firm and intelligent field officer, who will not withdraw his command 
until assured there is sufficient transportation for the remaining garrison of the 
island, including that of Battery Gregg. 

“4. The final evacuation will depend for success on the the utmost coolness and 
quiet on the part of every man. At least two officers previously selected will be 
left to light the fuzes, already arranged and timed to about fifteen minutes, to blow 
up the magazine and bomb-proof, and to destroy the armament in the manner 
already indicated in special instructions from District headquarters. But the 
fuzes must not be set on fire until it is certain that there is transportation for the 
removal of all the garrison, or except the enemy become aware of the evacuation and 
are evidently about to storm and enter the work. The men must be embarked 
with arms loaded, ready to repel an attack by the boat parties of the enemy. 

. The garrison of Battery Gregg will stand staunch and at their post until the 
et company from Battery Wagner shall be embarked; it will then take to the 
boats with silence and deliberation, provision having been duly made as at Battery 
Wagner for the destruction of the work and its ordnance. Both explosions shall be 
as nearly simultaneous as possible, and the complete success of the evacuation will 
probably be in the hands of those whose high duty will be to apply the fire to the 
fuzes at Battery Wagner. 

“The garrison of Battery Gregg will be embarked with the same precaution and 
regulation as prescribed for Battery Wagner. 

‘In case the enemy should carry Battery Wagner immediately after the garrison 
shall have evacuated, or in any way the explosion of the magazine should be pre- 
vented, a signal of three (3) rockets discharged in rapid succession should be made 
from Battery Gregg, when the naval vessels in position, and our land batteries 
bearing on Battery Wagner, will be opened with a steady fire on the site of that 
work ; as will be done likewise immediately after an explosion shall take place, and 
this fire will be maintained slowly during the night. 

“ Brigadier-General Ripley will give such additional orders as will be calculated 
to secure the successful evacuation of Morris Island, or to meet emergencies. He 
will confer with Flag-officer Tucker, and procure all necessary assistance. 

“The operation is one of the most delicate ever attempted in war. Coolness, 
resolute courage, and judgment and inflexibility on the part of the officers; obedi- 
ence to orders and a constant sense of the necessity for silence on the part of the 
men, are essential for complete success and the credit which must attach to those 
who achieve it.” 


The evacuation began at 9 p. M. on the night of the 6th September. 
According to instructions, a guard of thirty-five men, under command 
of Captain T. A. Huguenin, had been left to bring up the extreme rear 
and to fire the only magazine which contained powder. The neces- 

sary arrangements being completed, and Colonel Keitt having been 
informed that the transportation was ready, the embarkation was com- 
menced, and was continued with the utmost quietness and dispatch. 
The wounded were first embarked, and were followed by the remnants 
of the infantry garrison. Captain Kanapaux, commanding Light 
Artillery, was then ordered to spike his three howitzers and “embark 
his command. Captain Lesesne, commanding at Battery Gregg, 
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spiked the guns of that battery and followed with his command ; and 
the rear-guard from Wagner coming up at this time, in pursuance of 
orders from Colonel Keitt, the safety fuzes communicating with the 
magazines were lighted, that at Wagner by Captain Huguenin, and 
that at Gregg by Major Holcombe, C. S., and the remainder of the com- 
mand was safely and expeditiously embarked. Owing to defects in 
the fuzes themselves they failed of accomplishing the purpose designed, 
though their lighting was superintended by careful and reliable officers. 
The magazines, therefore, were not destroyed. The guns in the 
battery were spiked as far as their condition allowed, and the imple- 
ments generally destroyed and equipments carried off. 

The evacuation was concluded at about half-past one o’clock a. M. 
of the 7th inst. The boats containing the portion of the garrison 
last embarked were fired upon by the enemy’s barges, but without 
effect ; only two of our boats containing crews of about 19 men and 
27 soldiers, or some 46 in all, were captured by the enemy’s armed 
barges between Cumming’s Point and Fort Sumter. 

Thus Morris Island was abandoned to the enemy on the morning 
of the 7th of September 1863, with but little loss on the part of the 
garrison either in men or material. The total loss in killed and 
wounded on Morris Island from July roth to September 7th, 1863, was 
only 641 men; and deducting the killed and wounded due to the 
landing on the roth July, and to the assaults of the 11th and 18th 
July, the killed and wounded by the terrible bombardment, which 
lasted almost uninterruptedly night and day during 58 days, only 
amounted to 296 men, many of whom were only slightly wounded. 
It is still more remarkable that during the same period of time, when 
the enemy fired 6202 shots and shells at Fort Sumter, varying in 
weight from 30 lbs. to 300 Ibs., only three men were killed and 49 
wounded. 

It is difficult to arrive at the loss of the enemy during these 
operations ; but judging from the slaughter made in his ranks on 
the r1th and 18th of July, it will be within the mark to say that his 
casualties were in a ratio of ten to one of ours. 

It may be well to remark that the capture of Morris Island resulted 
but in a barren victory to the enemy, if his only object was to gain 
a position from which he might hurl his missiles and Greek fire into 
the city of Charleston. A reference to the map will show that the 
possession of Cumming’s Point placed him no nearer the city than 
when he held part of James Island, prior to the battle of Secessionville, 
in June 1862, and again in July 1863, from whence he was driven on 
the morning of the 16th of the same month. 

In conclusion, I cannot express in too strong terms my admiration 
of the bravery, endurance, and patriotism displayed by the officers 
and men engaged in these operations, who during so many days and 
nights withstood unflinchingly the extraordinary fire from the enemy’s 
land and naval batteries, and repulsed with heroic gallantry every 
attempt to surprise or carry the works by storm. 

I have particularly to commend the gallantry, coolness, and zeal of 
Brigadier-General U. B. Taliaferro, Brigadier-General Johnson Hagood, 
Brigadier-General A. H. Colquitt, Colonel L. M. Keitt, and Colonel 
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nd G. P. Harrison, who at different periods had immediate command of 
of the defence of Morris Island. To particularise would be invidious ; 
he they one and all, on every occasion, did their duty nobly. 

nd I have to express my acknowledgments of the valuable services 
m- rendered by Brigadier-General R. S. Ripley, in command of the First 
in Military District, which included the city of Charleston and its out- 
d, works ; he was invariably active, industrious, and intelligent, and 
rs. carried out his important duties to my entire satisfaction. 

he Although Major-General J. F. Gilmer arrived at Charleston only a 
lee | few days before the evacuation of Morris Island, he was nevertheless 


active, zealous, and of assistance to me in holding the island to the 
M. last moment. 


on To Colonel D. B. Harris, Chief Engineer of the Department, I 

ut have to return my most sincere thanks ; he was ever cool, gallant, and 

nd indefatigable in the performance of his arduous duties during the 

ed whole period of the operations on Morris Island ; always present in 
the hour of need, he exposed himself when necessary to the hottest 

ng fire and to the greatest dangers in the most reckless manner. 

he Jj I also take pleasure in recording the services of Colonel Alfred 

nd Rhett, who during the siege of Battery Wagner had command of 

asf Fort Sumter, and with his brave garrison endured a long and terrific 

he bombardment from the enemy’s batteries by land and sea. His 

sth conduct throughout gained my approval and satisfaction. 

ch ; I commend also to the attention of the War Department the 

ily indefatigable zeal of my personal and general staff, who on all 

sd. occasions were found equal to the calls made on their energy, activity 

en and devotion to the service. 

yon Respectfully submitted, 

” (Signed) G. T. BEAUREGARD, General. 

se General SAM. CooPER, Adjt.-Gen., 

on f RICHMOND, VA. 
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ry OMMSEN, in his lately published History of Rome, brings 

out the Czesarian period in bold relief, and gives a far more 
of vivid conception of the spirit of the times and the true nature of the 
od, political problem then pressing fast to its solution, than we can find 


nel in the pages of any previous writer. But in this narrative of the 
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birth of the great Mediterranean empire, what perhaps most strikes 
the scholar is the stress which the historian lays upon the fact that all 
the pure Latinism, both of thought and form, in Roman literature, 
belonged to the few works produced before the complete overthrow of 
the republic, and that the Hellenic influences which predominated in 
the Augustan age were really a misfortune to the race in point of true 
literary development. This view, in the form of a mere suggestion, is by 
no means new ; but in Mommsen’s mind it assumes the bold front of 
a strong conviction, and gives tone to the whole body of his critical 
remarks on the Italian literature of the period covered by the books 
of his history as yet published. Whatever may be thought of the 
theory that the predominant influence of another literature upon the 
growth of the home literature is necessarily to be deplored, the fact in 
regard to the Latin tongue and the works written in it is unquestion- 
able. The writers of the Augustan age were as thoroughly Hellenised 
as the English writers of the age of the last Stuarts — Charles, James, 
and Anne — were bound hand and foot to the principles and tone and 
mental scope of the great writers of France. It és a pity,— and 
Mommsen is perfectly right in this,— that in the old days when the 
Romans were enacting history they did not find time to frame a litera- 
ture with the national blood and bone and fibre in it, such as the con- 
temporaries of Miltiades and Pericles gave to Athens, and the con- 
temporaries of the Black Prince and Queen Elizabeth gave to 
England. But if Rome could not have an A®schylus, a Sophocles, a 
Thucydides, or an Aristophanes ; if she was to claim no Chaucer, no 
Sidney, no Shakspeare nor Bacon, it was surely something that in 
addition to such charming romancers as her Virgil, her Varius, and 
her Ovid, she was destined to produce in Horace a double literary 
prodigy — the perfection of the imitation of Hellenic art on the one 
hand, and on the other pure Romanism in its finest phase, that of 
humor. With all his Hellenic culture, Horace was eminently a 
representative Roman in the whole tone of his mind and heart. 
Sprung from the people, living through the force of his genius all his 
riper years in intimate association with the great, trained to be a 
scholar in the East, ending his days a farmer in the West, like all the 
respectable Romans ; soldier on the losing side in the fervor of youth, 
courtier against the grain in his more experienced time of life, he was 
cosmopolitan in his pursuits and tastes, just as that great race to 
which he belonged was cosmopolitan, thoroughly common-sensical, 
unidealistic, gifted with much of the tolerance of indifference, and 
therefore formed by nature to be the founder of a great Panethnic state. 
I would therefore plead that Horace be excepted from Mommsen’s 
sweeping assertion in reference to the non-Roman character of all 
the Latin writers later than the days of Lucretius and Catullus. 

This charming poet, whose good nature and unfailing spirits remind 
us of Fielding, and who even satirised in the joyous temper which 
made Maginn so little aware that his lash left weals, had the good luck 
to pass his early years in the country. Born on his father’s farm on 
the banks of the Aufidus near the town of Venusia, he passed the 
first twelve years of his life among the country-folk who dwelt in that 
district stretching along Apulia and Lucania in which Sulla had 
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planted the veterans of the Pontic and Italian wars. It is a region 
rich in the varied scenery which has made fair Italy the land of 
painters and poets. The “sounding Aufidus,” the picturesque perch 
of the Acherontian ché/ets up on the craggy steep, the Bantine copses, 
Mount Vultur, and the rich pasture-lands of Forentum, drew the boy 
close to nature, and imbued him with a keen love for her fresh 
charms which colors with bright, true tints all his poetry, even in the 
days when he had become a city lounger, a court wit, and the satirist 
of society. The tale he tells of his little adventure in childhood, 
when lost by his nurse he strayed away to the mountain, and, falling 
asleep, was found in the woods, covered by the doves with myrtle and 
laurel leaves, reminds one a little of the old nursery tale of the 
Children in the Wood ; but it no doubt had some foundation in fact, 
and the recollection of the incident and his relation of it long after 
points to a bit of romance in the heart of this gay man of the 
world. 

But there were other impressions made on Horace in his childhood 
besides those produced by the wild scenery around him. His father, 
his tender love fer whom is one of the most affecting things in all 
ancient literature, perhaps in any literature, was a freedman, by pro- 
fession a co-actor or collector of payments at auctions, and therefore 
not likely to be treated with any great reverence by the rough Sullan 
centurions in his neighborhood. In the account which the poet gives 
of his rearing it is easy to see that there were impertinences to be 
borne and insulting airs of superiority to gall him in his intercourse 
with the “grand young fellows sprung from grand centurions.” From 
such disagreeable associations his father removed him to the capital, 
when it became time for him to go through a regular schooling. It 
was in the 7orst year of the city that father and son settled in Rome, 
a time of disaster to the empire and of civil discord in the city itself. 
Crassus had just suffered his terrible defeat at the hands of the Vizier 
of Orodes, the Parthian Sultan, in the Mesopotamian desert ; infantry 
succumbing to mounted lancers and missile-men in so vast an open 
space, just as centuries later the unwieldy galleons of the Spanish 
Armada succumbed to the light ships of the English seamen on the 
broad waters of the Channel. But this great national disaster, as 
Mommsen finely remarks, made far less stir in Rome than the 
miserable feud on the Appian road in which the demagogue Clodius 
was stabbed to death by the servants of Milo. It was into such a 
Rome, rife with the seeds of civil war, that young Horace entered. 
His father put him to school under the grammarian, Orbilius Pupillus, 
a native of Beneventum, probably recommended to him, says the 
writer of a fine paper on “ Horace and Tasso” in the Zdinburgh Review 
for 1850, by some of his former neighbors at Venusia. He was a 
schoolmaster of the stamp of the famous Dr. Busby, and flogged 
learning into his boys. It was in studying the old Latin writers, 
Ennius, Livius Andronicus, and the rest, under him that Horace 
acquired the distaste for these authors which Byron says school 
study had given him for Horace himself. But the old master took 
him through Homer too ; and here his taste was satisfied, for to the 
end of his life the Wrath of Achilles and the Wanderings of Odysseus 
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were an ever-fresh delight to him. His father spared no expense in 
his training, kept several slaves to attend him, went himself with him 
to all his classes, and made him his intimate companion, giving him 
the results of his own experience of the world and the shrewd 
observations he had made and was continually making upon men and 
things around him. Again and again in the immortal works of his 
after-life does he refer, like Montaigne, with pride and gratitude to 
how much he owed to the tender care, the sound sense, and the 
affectionate companionship of his father. 

In Rome he remained until about eighteen years of age ; and during 
this time, says the Review writer just referred to, he must have been 
eye-witness and ear-witness of the final movements of the Czsarian 
revolution. “In the year after he was placed under the care of 
Orbilius, he may have listened to Cicero’s defence of Milo. He may 
have been among the by-standers on that memorable day when the 
eye under which Catilina had quailed, and the voice which the tribune 
Metellus could not silence, drooped and faltered in the presence of 
the armed tribunal of Pompeius and the yelling of the Clodian mob.” 

He undoubtedly witnessed the evacuation of.the city by the 
Pompeian party after the crossing of the Rubicon by the war-worn 
legions of Czesar, and at a later period the entry of the first emperor 
into Rome. He certainly had heard the keen epigrams of Catullus 
against the great captain from the lips of the young gentlemen with 
whom he went to school, and had perhaps heard many young scape- 
graces singing the love-songs of the provincial poet long before he 
scoffed at Hermogenes for doing nothing else. It is impossible to say 
with which party his sympathies lay at this period. His after-course 
affords no conclusive evidence, for the university life at Athens threw 
him into peculiar circumstances of influence from the senatorian 
faction. Still, the romantic hold which the old stories of Roman 
heroism seem to have had on his affections through life, makes it 
probable that during the closing scenes of the struggle between the 
Pompeians and Cesar, as well as afterwards during Cesar’s brief 
reign, his sympathies were with that party which claimed to represent 
the republic —a republic, however, which was really dead and could 
not be resuscitated. It may have been partly to get the young 
political insubordinate out of harm’s way that his father sent him off 
to Athens. It is not, however, certain that his father was still living. 
At all events to Athens Horace went, with the view of completing his 
education there by the study of the Greek poets and philosophers. 
Here he made the acquaintance of several young gentlemen of birth, 
Bibulus, Messala, Corvinus, and young Marcus Cicero, along with 
some others. Many of these fellow-students continued to be his 
friends in later days. 

These young enthusiasts, drinking in memories of republican 
glory and of proud resistance to tyranny from the historic pages of 
Thucydides and the impassioned harangues of Demosthenes, and 
fired with eager longings to emulate the great deeds of the past, 
hailed with delight the news of the murder of Cesar, and gladly 
responded to the call of Brutus to take commissions under him and 
lead the Achaian and Asiatic recruits against the armies of Antonius 
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and Octavianus. Horace was given the command of a legion, from 
which we have a right to infer that his young friends of the aristocracy 
had given Brutus to understand that the freedman’s son was a man 
worthy of promotion and likely to make his way in the State. That 
he could claim without fear of contradiction that he had won and 
kept distinction both in civil life and in the field, we know from his 
dignified and simple but strong assertion that he had “found favor 
with the first men of the time both in war and in peace.” This means 
that he discharged the duties of a tribune of a Roman legion so well 
as to commend himself to the good will of his superior officers. The 
absurd notion of many commentators, drawn from his half-jesting, 
half-sorrowful reminiscence of his youthful enthusiasm — 


“Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi relicta non bene parmula,” 


that the military tribune disgraced himself by cowardice, only serves 
to show how often sound scholarship may be conjoined with an utter 
lack of the sense of humor. 

His campaigning experience was not confined to his share in the 
conflict on the field of Philippi. .He crossed over into Asia from 
Macedonia with the army of Brutus, when he and Cassius joined their 
forces in the old senatorian recruiting ground. In the same ode in 
which the poet makes that luckless allusion to his escape from the 
field of defeat, we find him reminding his old comrade-in-arms, 
Pompeius Varus, “first among his bosom-friends,” of how, while 
under the command of Brutus, they had often together whiled away 
the tedious days with pure wine, with Syrian spikenard on their 
shining locks. A reminiscence of these days of service in the Eastern 
provinces is also to be found in the camp squib which describes the 
case of Persius vs. Rupilius Rex, litigated before Brutus, the quzestor : 
Persius, a rich merchant of Clazomene, making a grandiloquent speech, 
full of flattery to the judge, styling him “ Asia’s Sun,” and his staff- 
officers “ health-bringing stars,” with the exception of Rex, who is the 
malignant “Dog-Star”; while the officer replies with a volley of 
vineyard-tender’s abuse, to which the Greek has no answer but the 
prayer to Brutus that he will vindicate the reputation of his family for 
pulling down kings by making short work with this king. Still another 
trace of Horace’s share in the campaign in Asia Minor is the 
familiarity which his apt epithets indicate with the scenery of that 
region. 

“After the dream of a restored republic had flitted at Philippi, 
Horace’s sound sense taught him to prefer the civil order of the 
military empire, which soon took the place of anarchy, to joining the 
pirate fleet of the son of Pompeius. It is clear that he always had 
an ideal preference for the great commonwealth of the past, and that 
all the romance of his nature was associated with the proud old 
names of those stern patrician generals and statesmen who had made 
Rome the mistress of the world. But his shrewd judgment assured 
him that these were indeed things of the past, and that the part of 
true wisdom and of sound patriotism was to accept the inevitable with 
a good grace, and to rejoice in that strong government which at least 
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assured the Roman world of peace and good order. The experience 
he had undergone in political matters taught him, too, an important 
ethical lesson, which he preached in satire and song alike with untiring 
iteration. It taught him that in this complex life of ours, theory must 
be constantly modified by the shifting circumstances which make up 
our daily theatre of action, and that moderation in all things is the 
only way to escape error. Following his own simple philosophy of 
prudent enjoyment of the good things of life and careful abstinence 
from overpowering passions, he led a tranquil and lovely life —a life 
of self-respect as well as of graceful ease, one of the fairest lives 
among all the Gentile gentlemen. 

His military experience left one remarkable trace upon his mind, 
which the Review writer referred to before has pointed out, with the 
observation that it seems to have escaped the notice of the poet’s 
biographers. This is his large use in his writings of images and 
metaphors drawn from war. 

The young paroled officer came back to Italy a ruined man ; his 
native place, Venusia, where his father’s property lay, was one of the 
eighteen cities which the victorious princes had assigned to the 
soldiers who had won their cause for them. Whatever property the 
freedman had left his son was probably confiscated. At all events, 
his own statement is: “ Directly after I got away from Philippi, low 
in fortune, with clipped wings, and stripped of my paternal home and 
farm, the boldness of sheer neediness drove me to making verses.” 
His early poems were all satirical; not, however, those books of 
exquisitely humorous and didactic satires which correspond to the 
essays of Montaigne and Charles Lamb in prose, the essays of Pope 
in verse, and the Sfectator papers of Addison and Steele; but the 
bitterer satires of the Epodes: the fierce invective against the witch 
Canidia; the attack on the miscreant Sextus Menas, pirate and 
deserter ; the wail over the ruin of his country by civil war, slipping 
so naturally into the beautiful picture of the Isles of the Blest, to 
which he urges the nobler Romans to set sail ; the other sad chants 
deploring the unholy crimes brought about by the fratricidal contests 
of the time; and several diatribes against individuals. But this 
harsher vein of satire did not accord with the gentle temper of the 
man ; and with the first return of prosperity, even his irony took a 
sweeter tone. He had, with what small means he could get together, 
purchased a place as Clerk in the Treasury Department. Young 
Czesar was ruling in Rome, and was virtually Emperor of the West. 
Antonius was still Emperor of the East, but sunk in such reckless 
debauchery that his astute co-regent clearly foresaw that the time 
would come when 4e would be sole ruler of the Roman world. He 
had already gathered his court around him ; and his prime-minister, 
Mecenas, like Halifax and Bolingbroke in the days of Pope and 
Swift, eagerly drew promising men of letters to his side. “That best 
of men, Virgilius,” says the poet, reminding the proud descendant of 
Etrurian lucumones of how he came to be made known to him, “ first, 
and after him Varius, told you what I was. So I came into your 
presence with but few words, and those half-breathlessly spoken, for 
childish bashfulness kept me from uttering any more. I didn’t boast 
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myself as born of renowned ancestry or as having been wont to ride 
over my fields on a Satureian pony, but told just what I was. You 
answered, as is your custom, in few words. I went away; and the 
ninth month after you summoned me back, and bade me consider 
myself one of your friends. This indeed I reflect upon with pride 
that I won your good will—the good will of one who can well 
distinguish the noble from the base —not by illustrious descent, but 
by a good life and pure heart.” 

Virgil and Varius, who had introduced him to Maecenas, were warm 
friends. Indeed, the literary brotherhood gathered about the court of 
Augustus seem to have lived in great amity with one another, and to 
have been singularly free from the jealousies and bickerings so apt to 
prevail when the great writers of a period are forced to depend upon 
a few princely men of their country for the means of subsistence. 
There was steady friendship between Virgil, Varius, and Horace in 
particular ; and Plotius, too, was on kindly terms with these more 
favored poets. Tibullus, whom Messala had attached to himself, 
belonged to the same group. Introduced by Mzcenas to the notice 
of the Emperor as men of genius whose works would add splendor to 
his reign, they were treated by Augustus with courtesy and even 
affectionate respect ; and when at a later period Horace thought fit 
to decline the office of private secretary to the monarch, which had 
been offered him with every mark of esteem and desire on the part 
of the Emperor for more intimate association with the genial man of 
letters, no offence was taken at the independent action of the freed- 
man’s son. Horace’s golden days had now arrived. The little farm 
in the valley of the Digentia, thirty miles from Rome, and twelve or 
thirteen miles south of Tibur, given him by Mzcenas, supplied him 
with a delightful country retreat. Here, in a country as rough, wild, 
and picturesque almost as that near the Aufidus, where he had passed 
his boyhood, he found all the fresh life of nature which glows so 
richly in his poetry. Five free cottagers lived upon his estate, while 
his own immediate household consisted of eight slaves. From this 
seclusion he issued from time to time to visit Rome, or Baia, or 
Tarentum, or Tibur. His life had thus a charming variety in it, which 
we find reflected in his numerous Odes, in the Epodes, the Satires, 
and the metrical Letters. Many of the Odes are pretended love- 
songs, reminiscences of Greek love-songs, with the very names of the 
Greek damsels retained ; or they may in some cases have treated of 
real persons, slaves from Hellas and Asia Minor, known to the poet 
or his friends. But the vast number of these girls, Lalage, Lydia, 
Cinara, Newra, Pyrrha, Chloe, Lyde, Leuconoé, Glycera, Barine, 
Tyndaris, and others, furnishes of itself pretty good proof that there 
was about as much passion in his case as in that of Herrick, who was 
a bachelor clergyman and sang of about as many pretty girls. 

Others of the Odes are graceful invitations to friends to share his 
rural pleasures, friendly chants in memory of days of toil and danger 
spent fogether, elegant monograms on some ethical doctrine, a bit or 
so occasionally of exquisite scenery painting, some heroic chants in 
honor of Tiberius and Drusus and the glory of the young Empire, 
and hymns of devotion to the gods. Many are disposed to put about 
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as much faith in the sincerity of these last as in the sincerity of his 
numerous love-songs. But in regard to Horace’s religious belief, I 
am well inclined to agree in the main with Ruskin, when with a touch 
of that impatient scorn of routine views which is ever and anon 
cropping out in his writings, he says, in his Queen of the Air :— 

“ Horace is just as true and simple in his religion as Wordsworth ; 
but all power of understanding any of the honest classic poets has 
been taken away from most English gentlemen by the mechanical 
drill in verse-writing at school. Throughout the whole of their lives 
afterwards they never can get themselves quit of the notion that all 
verses were written as an exercise, and that Minerva was only a 
convenient word for the last of an hexameter, and Jupiter for the last 
but one. It is impossible that any notion can be more fallacious or 
more misleading in its consequences. All great song, from the first 
day when human lips contrived syllables, has been sincere song. 
With deliberate didactic purpose the tragedians—with pure and 
native passion the lyrists — fitted their perfect words to their dearest 
faiths. ‘Operosa parvus carmina fingo.’ ‘I, little thing that I am, 
weave my laborious songs’ as earnestly as the bee among the bells of 
thyme on the Matin mountains. Yes, and he dedicates his favorite 
pine to Diana, and he chants his autumnal hymn to the Faun that 
guards his fields, and he guides the noble youths and maids of Rome 
in their choir to Apollo, and he tells the farmer’s little girl that the 
gods will love her, though she has only a handful of salt and meal to 
give them; just as earnestly as ever English gentleman taught 
Christian faith to English youth in England’s truest days.” 

Ruskin, I think, in his enthusiasm goes a little too far. Horace - 
believed, in my opinion, in the gods of his country with a far firmer 
faith than his countrymen of the educated classes could have believed 
in the great days of civil convulsion which formed such tinkers as the 
impassioned unbeliever Lucretius, and the indifferent unbeliever 
Cesar. But it was a belief like that of Montaigne in Christianity, a 
skeptical sort of acquiescence in the details, with a firm faith only in 
the general outline of the creed of his forefathers. As Don Pedro 
says of Signor Benedick, “The man doth fear God, howsoever it seems 
not in him, by some large jests he will make.” 

The Satires are considered by the Review writer before cited as a 
reproduction in another form of the Attic comedy. Theodore Martin 
classes them rather as didactic poems, half dramatic in form, colloquial 
in tone, and chiefly satirical in the vein of irony, that peculiar form 
of humor in which Thackeray among the moderns excels. They will 
always be models of the gentler and more humane type of satire. But 
these, though approaching more nearly than the Odes and Epodes to 
the character of a strictly native and original literature, had, like 
them, their inspiration from Greek sources. It is in his Letters that 
Horace is thoroughly Roman. Our Review writer rightly regards 
them as the really original works of the poet and his greatest gift to 
the literature of his country. 

“Tt is perhaps,” he says, “the boldest and most inventive step in 
all Roman literature. It was a step into a region where he had no 
precursor, and in which, in spite of the felicitous imitations of 
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Boileau, Swift, Pope, and Mr. Rogers, he has hitherto found no equal. 
Yet, while we feel and acknowledge the charm of these inimitable 
compositions, it is singularly difficult to define in what consists their 
attraction. They are not critical or philosophical epistles ; yet critics, 
from the hour when Mecenas and Augustus cut the silken cord which 
bound the tablets, have borrowed from them their zsthetical canons, 
and philosophers their most popular generalities. They are not mere 
letters of the man of the world; yet men of the world have in all 
times emulated their ease and adopted their maxims. Their excel- 
lence consists.in the perfect fusion and equilibrium of all the intel- 
lectual elements of their texture. They have all the grace of the 
most animated and refined conversation. They are the Sfectator of 
the Roman supper-tables. A line or two from Horace is the only 
classical quotation ever heard, or permitted to be heard, in what is 
called ‘good company.’ Shrewd sense is relieved by seasonable 
anecdote ; a general rule of life by its pertinent application; ‘the 
wisdom of age’ and ‘the sallies of youth’ are reconciled ; and the 
individual interest is extended and elevated by its connexion with the 
immediate manners of the time, and with the universal instincts of 
polite society in all ages.” 

Good humor, quick wit, lively observation, shrewd common*sense, 
and the largest knowledge of men and manners derived from books, 
travel, and a personal experience of the extremes of life, are the 
chief characteristics of these delightful letters. Set side by side 
with the Satires, the Odes, and the Epodes, they exhibit a versatility 
which is truly wonderful. Sir Walter Scott perhaps furnishes us with 
the nearest parallel in literature. 

As my purpose is merely to give an outline sketch of the poet’s life, 
I will not dwell upon his relations to the Emperor and the munificent 
patron of letters, the prime-minister Maecenas ; nor tell over the tale 
of his merry journey with the great statesman to Brundisium, along 
with Virgil, Varius, Plotius, and the rhetorician Heliodorus ; nor 
descant upon the various little incidents of his life, which some 
passing allusion in the poems has left as guides by which to mark the 
general current of the happy days which civil order in the commonwealth 
and his own personal fame enabled him to spend towards the close of 
life. It is enough to note that he enjoyed a pleasant competency, lived 
on terms of intimacy with the great, had warm friends among the 
noblest men of the day; and that when his kind patron died at last 
of a lingering and sleepless fever, he left this loving petition for his 
friend in the mighty Emperor’s ear: “Take the same care of Horatius 
Flaccus as you would of me.” 

Augustus himself used to call him his “ neatest little mannikin” ; 
and reproaching him once for the brevity of his writings, he wrote to 
him that he believed he was afraid he might make books bigger than 
himself, following up the jest on his height by rallying him upon his 
stout rotundity of person, with which he suggested the poet might 
make his editions correspond. 

To the last the poet’s cheerful temper remained with him ; and it 
was probably only after the death of his friend Macenas that his 
spirits gave way and his health began seriously to fail. He did not 
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long survive that event so sad to him. Seventeen years before he 
had predicted that they should go down to the shades together, and 
in a few months’ time he followed the friend he had learned to love so 
well. 


C. WoopwaRD HUvTSON. 








MY RIVAL LOVERS. 


HE royal Sun is my lover; 
. He visits me every morn ; 
I see his chariot crossing 
The hills where the day is born. 
He kisses my brow through my window, 
And shows me his tribute of flowers, 
Sparkling with dew — Nature’s diamonds, 
That glow in her fairy bowers. 


The daring Wind is my lover; 
He plays with each tress of my hair, 
He kisses my lips and my forehead, 
Nor pauses to ask do I care. 
In his strong arms he gathers me closely, 
As if I were wholly his own; 
And when I repulse his caresses, 
His wail is like Ocean’s low moan. 


The Sun is a watchful lover ; 
He thinks of me every hour, 
And proffers me some love-token, 

If only a simple flower. 
Sometimes he peeps in my window 
And finds me lonely and sad, 
Then he casts on the floor about me 
Quaint figures to make me glad. 


The Wind is a restless lover ; 
Oft he leaves me for many a day ; 
But then he comes, my wild rover! 


And tells me about his delay. 
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For in distant lands does he gather 
The music akin to the Sea, 

The breath of the richest flowers, 
Whose sweetness he brings to me. 


The Sun is a jealous lover ; 

He frowns with an angry glare 
When he sees the mild Wind playing 
With a careless curl of my hair; 

But true withal! Do I weary 
Of watching the weeping sky, 

His rays like messenger fairies 
Gather the drops on high. 


The Wind is a valiant lover, 
And strives to surpass the Sun; 
He tells me all of his conquests 
(He knows how women are won!) 
He says that ships are his playthings 
When mounting the crested waves, 
He gives fair mermaids their treasures 
To glitter in Ocean’s deep caves. 


The Sun is a tireless lover; 
He smiles on me all the day; 
When clouds come flocking between us 
He scatters them all away. 
How strange that his golden glory 
Can burnish my every curl,— 
He, monarch of all things living, 
And I but a simple girl! 


The Wind is a matchless lover ; 
He sports on the scented lea, 
And kisses the Sun’s own flowers, 
Bringing their sweetness to me. 
If I tell him of all his errors, 
His robberies on the seas, 
The penitent spoiler woos me, 
Transformed to the gentle breeze! 


The Sun is an artist lover; ‘ 
What rapture his glories infuse ! 
He paints all the rainbow’s splendor, 
He blends all the delicate hues. 
And yet in his grandeur so modest 
That when evening follows the day, 
Bearing his glorious pictures, 
He stealthily moves away! 
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The Wind is a tender lover ; 

When my cares will not let me sleep, 
His lullaby soothes me gently 

And lures me to slumber deep. 
When all alone in my sorrow 

I feel like a tired child, 
No sympathy comes so sweetly 

As his wailing sad and wild. 


The Sun is an earnest lover; 

He throws me a parting kiss 
Over the hills as he leaves me, 

And my heart cannot utter its bliss. 
But the Wind is a faithful lover: 

By both is my life-crown blest — 
After all I am only a woman, 

And I dove the last one best! 


NETTIE PowER Houston. 








LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By a Northern Hypochondriac. 


III. 





Y DEAR :—I have now been at the hospitable mansion 

of Judge Singleton through the last three phases of the 
moon, the most grateful, the most gratified of guests; and though 
time has flown nimbly away, my experiences here have been so novel 
and so various, and so full of pleasurable excitement withal, that 
were I to estimate the flight of the hours by the amount of physical 
and spiritual pleasure that I have enjoyed, I should multiply the few 
brief weeks of my sojourn in this delightful region — where, contrary 
to the Horatian adage, my “animus” as well as the “calum” has 
been changed — into as many months. 

Never before have I had an opportunity of realising the luxurious- 
ness of a Southern climate, the usual hackneyed praises of which in 
prose and in verse I had so often read with a fish / of impatience ; but 
the half had not been told me. I wow can understand your rhapsodies. 
I am, for instance, at this very moment in the midst of an earthly 
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paradise, in fairy-land ; sitting in a very Cupid’s bower of a summer- 
house, in April, in the centre of a garden embracing at least a full 
score of acres, whose magnificent walks, beautifully decorated with 
appropriate statuary, winding hither and thither amid refreshing 
fountains and aquariums, under grand old oaks and magnolia trees, 
and through the finest and most luxuriant display of shrubbery and 
flowers that my eyes have ever beheld, the endless varieties of which 
would require a volume to describe them in, freighting the soft, balmy 
atmosphere with a richness and sweetness of fragrant odors that 
stimulate the gratified senses to a pitch of ecstasy far more grateful 
and satisfying, far more refined and sublimated than the world-famed 
somnolent Aashish intoxication of the East. 

The mansion itself is of corresponding proportions. It is an 
immense structure for a country residence, having upon three sides 
broad double verandahs, and a wide hall running through it from 
north to south ; the suites of rooms are all large and airy, perfectly 
fulfilling in that respect the requirements of a Southern climate. Its 
appointments as to comfort in furniture and upholstery are in the very 
best taste, solid, rich and appropriate, not a vestige of modern frippery 
visible. 

The South has comparatively few public libraries, but the deficiency 
is more than supplied by the great number of private ones. The 
library of the Judge is both extensive and choice, a large proportion 
of the volumes having been collected while on his travels in Europe ; 
and never shall I forget the many happy hours I have spent in 
poring over its rare and curious tomes, and in listening to the 
learned and pleasant discourse of its amiable proprietor, and the 
lively conversations and polished chit-chat of the different members 
of his accomplished family. 

You are sufficiently well acquainted, I believe, with the Southern 
people to know that they are all politicians ; that the young men of 
the upper classes are taught politics as a matter of science ; that the 
subject is embraced in their college curriculum ; the principles of the 
Constitution and the organic laws of the land being as familiar to 
them as their Virgil and Horace. 

The hot-bed system of training adopted in my political and social 
education had not been promotive of sound health ; the stimulating 
Abolition meats upon which I had fed had sadly impaired the integrity 
of my biliary secretions; and the immense and rapid discount it 
underwent, therefore, in my own opinion, after two or three confabula- 
tions with Judge Singleton, was probably unparalleled. My political 
cramming — my extensive newspaper lore, which I had valued so 
highly, I found, to my undisguised mortification, was, like Gratiano’s 
talk, one grain of wheat to a bushel of chaff. It was really worse 
than no education at all. It possessed neither historical coherency 
nor logical sequence. My ideas indeed might havé been compared 
to a waste-basket of worn-out shreds and patches — an unsavory con- 
glomeration of faded rags of every species of attenuated tissue and 
of every variety of color ; and many a pet notion and long-cherished 
theory I repudiated instanter, after one moment’s cool reflection, 
while looking them squarely in the face — something indeed that was 
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quite easy to do as soon as I had laid aside my highly magnifying, 
yellow-tinted sectional spectacles. 

But, dear , it is quite time that I had introduced to your notice 
the heir-apparent of this princely seat, young Mr. Singleton, who was 
travelling in Europe when you were last here, and about whom you 
have made so many inquiries. 

Sitting in my room one morning about two weeks ago, I was startled 
by so sudden and so loud an uproar, so swift and general a running 
hither and thither of the servants, and so lively a clatter of tongues, 
that I at first supposed the house to be on fire. Stepping into the 
hall to reconnoitre, I saw two young gentlemen descending from a 
carriage which had a moment before been driven up to the gate 
opening into the inner enclosure of the park. One of them was the 
prince of the house of Singleton, and the other a distant kinsman. 
The Judge himself, his daughter, and some dozen of the servants 
were already there, receiving and welcoming them home after long 
years of absence. The servants, who had all been “raised” on the 
place, and who had grown up with “ Mas’ Harry,” seemed if possible 
more happy to take him again by the hand than his father and sister. 
Nothing could stop or sober down the extravagance of their gestures 
and exuberant exclamations and jabber, the irrepressible outpouring 
of their joyous hearts in impromptu comments and remarks on his 
changed and improved appearance, the foreign fashion of his attire, 
etc., as it is their parasitical nature to act. 

As the party approached the house I was presented to the young 
travellers and taken captive at once., There are men, and there are 
women too, rare though they may be, whose appearance and manners 
produce an effect upon those who are fortunate enough to make their 
acquaintance, very similar to the inflzence of magnetism —a positive 
fascination — who instantly inspire you with a desire to serve them, 
and who are capable of arousing and sending to the surface all the finer 
and more generous characteristics of your nature. Such men were 
Alcibiades, Bolingbroke, Henry Clay, and to a certain extent also John 
Wilkes and Aaron Burr; and of the other sex, Aspasia, Cleopatra, 
the Countess of Blessington, and many others whose names will 
readily recur to your memory. Of this class is young Singleton. He 
is about twenty-five years of age, of so manly and superb a form that 
every movement is as graceful as it is natural. He has dark brown 
wavy hair, large black eyes, a somewhat oval contour of face, and 
features perfectly symmetrical, with just enough of the red rose in his 
cheeks to give an additional lustre to his naturally brilliant orbs, and 
a fresh, ready smile that takes right hold of you, riveting your atten- 
tion and throwing down all the barriers of your reserve ; and com- 
bined with these good points there are the many little nameless but 
attractive touches of manner, gestures, and facial expression, varying 
tone of voice, and a perfect frankness of address, yet so admirably 
tempered as to imply respectful deference — beautifully observing, 
indeed, the golden mean which avoids on the one hand that obtrusive 
kind of coarse candor so common, and that obsequiousness on the 
other which noble natures neither yield nor exact. His faultless 
mouth is fringed above by a silken moustache, and a corresponding tuft 
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adorns his well-set chin. But suave and polished as is his manner, 
subsequent acquaintance convinces me that when occasion calls for 
decision and firmness he is adamant itself. His mental endowments 
are superior, and no means have been spared to give them the highest 
and most careful and thorough culture. 

His kinsman is almost as highly favored by nature, intellectually 
and physically, as himself, and points of family resemblance between 
them are distinctly discernible ; neither is he behind him in knowledge 
of books or of men, though his mental and emotional faculties are 
not so equally balanced ; but whether owing to adverse fortune and 
disappointments, or to natural inherited proclivities, it is at once 
apparent that his character is more angular, and he is said to have 
his eccentricities. Chivalric, almost romantic, in the fervor of his 
friendships, his animosities when aroused are nearly as extreme. His 
honest candor is conspicuous, showing no mercy to dissimulation or 
pretence, and exhibiting scant toleration to the thousand little conven- 
tional hypocrisies of the day, whether in society or in public and 
professional life. A close, sure friend, a determined but open 
enemy, his goddess is Zruth; and it was his devout worship at that 
shrine that brought upon him the trouble to which I have before 
referred, and which determined Miss Kate to look into the machinery 
of government in order that she might speak and act advisedly and 
understandingly in reference to the political condition of the country. 

Harry Singleton is constitutionally a conservative, readily con- 
forming to all the established usages of society, though he entertains 
at the same time decided opinions of his own on politics, religion, 
literature, and what not; while his cousin, Beaumont Rutledge, is by 
nature a radical, accepting nothing, believing nothing that his enlight- 
ened reason does not sanction, that evidence does not establish, 
that bears not upon its face the seal of demonstrated truth. In 
politics he is an admirer of the British Government, believing republi- 
canism, as illustrated in France in the last century, and in this country 
in the present century, a miserable, beggarly failure. In religion he 
is a latitudinarian, like many young men of strong analytical powers 
who have dabbled in the various schools of skepticism. 

He has, I should judge, flirted with Comte, or rather with some of 
the followers of the Frenchman ; for he is too much of a skeptic for 
even the religion of the Positivists. In fact he pronounces “ Posi- 
tivism ” pure atheism, nothing more nor less — though now circulating 
in America and in England resplendent in a thick gilding of physical 
science. He insists that the present age is one of great moral 
cowardice ; that there are scarcely ten men in a hundred who have the 
courage to avow their real, genuine, heartfelt opinions on any important 
subject concerning which public opinion is divided ; that almost every 
distinguished scientist in Europe is really an “infidel,” though very 
few of them have the boldness to publish their belief until they have 
so mummified it, so enshrouded it in bandages of scientific jargon as 
to render it to the general public quite unintelligible ; knowing that on 
the ignotum-pro-magnifico principle, to the unread millions the distinc- 
tion between the obscurely profound and the profoundly obscure is 
very slight indeed. 
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But bless me! what is that? All the tintinnabulary machinery of 
the house is in violent convulsions, summoning the whole domestic 
establishment to arms, without regard to age or sex, embracing all, 
from old great-grandfather Adam lolling in his easy-chair down to 
the little unbreeched ebony Cupids basking in the sun! What can it 
mean? Ah, I see! A cavalcade of the revived chivalry of the 
Middle Ages! Three open carriages tenanted by gaily dressed ladies 
and gentlemen—and ah, ha! here come half a score more with 
nodding plumes and prancing horses, some of them — euge /— leaping 
a five-barred gate, and all bent on taking the mansion by storm! 
And there go tripping to the very “outward wall” of the broad piazza 
Miss Kate and Miss Western, bowing their graceful heads, their 
eager faces all aglow with excitement, and clapping their pretty white 
hands in token of a thousand hearty welcomes. A “surprise party!” 
So be it. There will be “joy unconfined” in the old halls to-night, 
with no troublous anticipations of any “cannon’s roar” of the morrow 
to disturb their matin dreams. 

Thus interrupted, I waft you an abrupt au revoir / 


ERNEST ESTERCOURT. 








ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


VERY great historic epoch— every movement, social, political, 
or intellectual, has its representative man. Lest, however, this 
expression should be misunderstood, let us discriminate at the outset. 
The representative man, then, need not be, frequently is not, the man 
whom the progress of events forces into the greatest prominence. 
He may not even be the man to whom contemporary opinion points 
as most thoroughly identified with the movement in which he partici- 
pates ; he may give his name to no school, impress with his authority 
no finally victorious system of laws, belief, or practice ; in a hundred 
years after his passing away he may be clean forgotten as a dead man 
out of mind; yet, although in each of these particulars he may be 
surpassed by others whose greater activity, or what the world calls 
more practical genius, lends them far higher importance in the world’s 
sight — 
(“For things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs ”)— 
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to the view of the philosophic historian he may still be the man to 
whom in its true sense is due the title of “representative.” Of the 
right to this distinction there are manifold tests, two of which may 
perhaps be fixed upon as most universally applicable and most 
completely decisive. The quantity which expresses a force must be 
that which expresses the true and constant essence of that force, 
failing neither through excess nor through defect. It must not be 
the expression of the extreme tide-mark of the force; for to the 
scientific mind such extreme tide-mark is the indication, not of vigor 
but of decay, not of advance but of necessary retrogression. The 
moment that in the economy of being an impulse has passed beyond 
the point to which its own inherent power entitled it to proceed, from 
that moment an element of decay has been introduced which must 
eventually overcome the element of vitality. Extraneous forces may 
support and advance it for a time, but sooner or later it must recede 
to the point which marks the actual limit of its own inherent vigor. 
No quantity short of this limit can, on the other hand, be admitted 
fully to represent the force, for reasons equally obvious. The exponent 
therefore of a force — the representative man of a movement — must 
express with tolerable accuracy the essential idea of that movement, 
unmingled as far as possible with any of the accidents of time, place, 
and circumstance. He will not be the most prominent man in its 
history, because to be so prominent he must become excessive and 
extreme. He must express, in short, the simplicity, not the complica- 
tions of the idea; he must embody the true spirit of the movement, 
not illustrate its ultimate results. 

Next, we may observe that in all great movements a multitude of 
subordinate agencies are employed. ‘The thoughts of many minds, 
the words of many mouths, the deeds and works of many hands, 
combine towards the results of history. Originating perhaps in a 
single apparent cause, the record of the progress of every idea is a 
record of enlarging and continually complicating relations. It is 
impossible to introduce a new principle into the vast field of physical 
and mental phenomena without precipitating innumerable results, 
which are the product of its contact at a thousand points with the 
world of thought and of reality. But perhaps in every such strife of 
opinion, the modifying idea in its purest and most original shape 
resides in some single mind and is diffused from some individual 
centre. There will almost always be found a man who, quietly and 
unobtrusively, by his influence upon other men, upon minds of greater 
energy, greater activity, perhaps far greater power than his own, does 
much to impress an idea upon the thought and faith of men who in 
their more practical spheres supplement, further, and develop it, 
frequently in entire unconsciousness of the extent of their indebted- 
ness. The representative man then of every movement is he who 
expresses the idea informing that movement most exactly in its 
essential nature, who expresses, that is, its simplicity and not its 
extreme nor accidental phases, and who exerts also a strong influence 
upon the formation and development of that idea in the minds of 
those whom the world accepts as its practical exponents. Now all 
this is especially true of that somewhat indefinite yet certainly existing 
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thing which we often hear spoken of as the “spirit of the age.” This 
term, spirit of the age, does not mean the concurring opinion of the 
great mass of thinkers of an age, but rather a peculiar condition or 
tendency of thought pervading the intellectual atmosphere of the 
time, and tinging in a greater or less degree all shades and modes of 
opinion. Of this spirit or temper an individual exponent can often 
be found who will fulfil the essentials of our definition. The 
representative man of the German Reformation was not Luther, but 
Erasmus ;* of the English Reformation, not Henry Tudor, but 
Thomas Cromwell; of the great Oxford Anglo-Catholic movement, 
not Newman nor Pusey, but rather John Keble. And so the repre- 
sentative man of that spirit of the age whose immediate work within 
the Church of England has been the establishment of a new school 
of faith and theology, claiming for itself the significant epithet of 
“Broad,” is not Francis Newman, nor Professor Jowett, but rather 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 

True, Coleridge and Arnold and Milman and Hare, each in his day 
and to the full of his peculiar power, helped on this great work ; but 
Clough’s especial honors can be shared with perhaps only one other 
man, and with him even in no equal degree. Great as are John 
Sterling’ s claims to represent the idea of a free-thought not lacking 
in the “self. “reverence, self knowledge, self-control” which “alone lead 
life to sovereign power,” there were circumstances in his career, 
perhaps elements in his character, which forbade his doing precisely 
the work which Clough did. Sterling’s mind was made of too stern 
stuff adequately to represent a spirit whose very essence is un- 
certainty, transition, doubt. He was not a faithful exponent of the 
conservatism of free-thought, whatever he might have been of its 
aggressive nature. Once convinced of the falsity or insufficiency of 
an old belief, Sterling went impetuously on to supply, so far as in him 
lay, the void with which he could not rest content. But Clough was 
the child of a transition epoch ; and representing both the power and 
the weakness of his age, he could not exemplify either the old thraldom 
out of which the age had grown, or the new freedom of which it was 
merely the harbinger and the herald. Oppressed and bewildered in 
the extreme by “ the riddle of the painful earth,” he was in the truest 





*The influence of Erasmus upon the Reformation has been variously estimated by various 
writers. Two prominent opinions may be quoted. Mr. Froude, in his 7tmes of Erasmus and 
Luther, says: *‘If the spirit of Erasmus had prevailed, it would have been with modern Europe 
as with the Roman Empire in its decay. The educated would have been mere skeptics; the 
multitude would have been sunk in superstition. In both alike all would have perished which 
deserves the name of manliness.” 

On the other hand, Dean Milman, in his celebrated Essay on Erasmus, thus sums up his 
estimate of his character and influence: ‘So passed away a man with many faults, many weak- 
nesses, with much vanity, with a want of independence of character; faults surely venial con- 
sidering the circumstances of his birth, his loneliness in the world, his want of natural friends 
and even of country, and his physical infirmities; but a man who, in the great period of dawning 
intellect, stood forth the foremost; who in the scholar never forgot the Christian; ... whose 
avowed "object it was to associate the cultivation of letters with a simpler Christianity, a Chris- 
tianity of life as of doctrine; who in influence at least was the greatest of the ‘Reformers before 
the Reformation.’”’ 

Few who have studied thoughtfully the history ‘of those times will hesitate which of these 
judgments to accept. It was not in the order of things that ‘‘the spirit of Erasmus should 
prevail,” for that spirit was iconoclastic and not constructive; negative therefore rather than 
positive in its influence. But without the work which Erasmus did, the work which Luther was 
to do could not have been accomplished. The first was necessary as a preparation for the last ; 
and, as a representative of a state of mind and opinion within the pale of Catholicism which 
made the Reformation a possible thing, Erasmus justly deserves the place we have assigned him 
in the text. 
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and sincerest sense the representative man of a mental epoch whose 
gospel is doubt and whose apocalypse is not yet revealed unto it—a 
prophet speaking in the spirit of an age which seeks among the 
complexities of modern existence, among the confusions of modern 
thought, for some grand reconciling truth, some “larger hope” which 
it yet “faintly trusts” ; and in his life, his thought, his spoken and 
written words, working out every day the immediate problem of the 
moment in faithful obedience to the compelling law of his nature. 
“Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds,” the music which this bright, 
gentle, aspiring, rebellious, unpeaceful yet peace-loving spirit beat 
out for itself from the jarring chords of its brief existence, was like 
itself in all these incongruous characteristics. It was of the nature 
of that melodious harp to give forth an uncertain sound, but its music 
was not therefore an inadequate overture to the great battle for which 
men are preparing. 

One other consideration remains to be adduced before proceeding 
toan examination of the life and writings of Clough, as set before 
us in the two elegant volumes named in our rubric,—a consideration 
which adds to our interest in the man, though it has regard to some- 
thing at least partly external to his own individuality. It has been 
said of Clough that he was not only a poet himself but the cause of 
poetry in others. We doubt whether Mr. Matthew Arnold has ever 
written a finer poem than the one in which he has immortalised his 





arly friend and school-fellow ; we might almost go further and say 
hat we doubt whether a better elegy than Zhyrsis is to be found in 
he English language. It is worthy to be placed beside the Zycidas 
f Milton and the Adonais of Shelley ; and if we except Mr. Swinburne’s 
onody upon the death of Charles Baudelaire, we do not know an 
nglish elegy which can with justice be added to the list. The 
amous poem of Gray is not an elegy at all in any true sense of the 
word ; and Jz Memoriam almost merges the elegiac character which 
ts name and occasion would imply, in the marvellous universality 
hich has made it the very mirror of its time. We cannot more fitly 
ntroduce what we have to say respecting the life and character of 
Clough than by a brief quotation from the exquisite tribute of his 
fiend :-— 


So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 

When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day — 

When garden-walks, and all the grassy floor, 
With blossoms red and white, of fallen May, 

And chestnut-flowers are strewn— 

So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry 
From the wet field, through the vext garden trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze : 

The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I. 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snap-dragon, 
Sweet-william with its homely cottage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
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Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open jessamine-muffled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming garden trees, 
And the full Moon and the white evening-star. 


He hearkens not! light comer, he is gone! 
What matters it? next year he will return, 
And we shall have him in the sweet spring-days, 
With whitening hedges and uncrumpling fern, 
And blue-bells trembling by the forest-ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown. 
But Thyrsis never more we swains shall see ; 
See him come back and cut a smoother reed, 
And blow a strain the world at last shall heed — 
For Time, not Corydon, hath conquered thee. 


Well! wind-dispersed and vain the words will be; 

Yet, Thyrsis, let me give my grief its hour 

In the old haunt, and find our tree-topped hill! 
Who, if not I, for questing here hath power ? 

I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 

I know the Fyfield tree, 

I know what white, what purple fritillaries 

The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 

Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields ; 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries ; 


I know these slopes; who knows them if not 1?— 
But many a dingle on the loved hill-side, 
With thorns once studded, old, white-blossomed trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and, far descried, 
High towered the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time ; 
Down each green bank hath gone the ploughboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 


Where is the girl, who, by the boatman’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoored our skiff, when through the Wytham flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet among, 
And darting swallows, and light water-gnats, 
We tracked the shy Thames shore? 
Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heaved the river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass? 
They all are gone, and thou art gone as well. 


Arthur Hugh Clough was born in Liverpool on the first day of the 
year 1819. He was the second son of James Butler Clough, a cotton- 
merchant in Liverpool. .The family were originally Welsh, and trace 
themselves back to Sir Richard Clough, a relative of John Calvin, 
and a man of some importance in his own county of Denbigh. Sir 
Richard resided for some time at Antwerp as the agent of the famous 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and he seems to have there married for his first 
wife a Dutch lady, by whom his name was perpetuated in the person 
of a son who succeeded to his Welsh estates. Of his second wife, 
Katharine Tudor, a great-granddaughter of Henry VII., and a ward 
of Queen Elizabeth, a curious story is related. Sir Richard Clough 
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was her second husband ; and the tradition runs that he, as well as 
Morris Wynn of Gwydir, accompanied her to her first husband’s 
funeral. While leading her out of church Morris Wynn requested the 
favor of her hand in marriage, but the lady coolly informed the too 
dilatory suitor that she had already promised it, as she went in, to Sir 
Richard Clough. She added, however, the consolatory promise that 
should there be any other occasion she would remember him. The 
other occasion was soon afforded by the death of Sir Richard, and 
the constant Morris was made happy accordingly ; in his turn yielding 
in the course of nature to a fourth and final partner of her chequered 
career. Arthur’s father was the first of the Clough family to leave 
the neighborhood of the ancestral home in Wales. He married 
Anne Perfect, the daughter of a banker at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, 
and, probably about the same time, removed to Liverpool, where he 
engaged in the cotton trade, and where all his four children were 
born. 

When Arthur was about four years old, a family migration of 
peculiar interest to ourselves took place. His father removed to 
Charleston, South Carolina, and here several years of the future 
Oxonian’s early life were passed. In the Memoir before us a very 
interesting passage occurs, which, as it affords a valuable record of 
the scenes and influences among which Clough’s childhood was 
passed, and also a picture of Charleston more than half a century 
ago, in the days of her pride and prosperity, before the iron heel of 
the oppressor had crushed out her life and his ruthless hand scat- 
tered and despoiled her substance, we make no apology for trans- 
ferring in large part to our pages. The account is furnished by a 
sister of Arthur Clough, and begins thus :— 


The first distinct remembrance that I have of my brother is of his going with me 
in a carriage to the vessel which was to take us to America. This must have been 
in the winter of 1822-23, when he was not quite four years old. My next recollec- 
tion is of our home at Charleston, a large, ugly, red brick house near the sea. The 
lower story was my father’s office, and it was close by a wharf, where from our 
windows we could see the vessels lying by, and amuse ourselves by watching their 
movements, .. . After our return to Charleston in the autumn (of 1825, after a 
summer tour), my father was obliged to go to England, and he took with him my 
eldest brother Charles, who was old enough to go to school. Arthur and I and my 
youngest brother George remained in the red brick house at Charleston with my 
mother and a faithful old nurse. My father was absent eleven months. Then Arthur 
became my mother’s constant companion. Though then only just seven, he was 
already considered as the genius of our family. He was a beautiful boy, with soft, 
silky, almost black hair, and shining dark eyes, and a small delicate mouth, which 
our old nurse was so afraid of spoiling when he was a baby that she insisted on 
getting a tiny spoon for his special use. 

As I said, Arthur was constantly with my mother, and she poured out the fulness 
of her heart on him, They read much together, histories ancient and modern, 
stories of the Greek heroes, parts of Pope’s Odyssey and Iliad, and much out of 
Walter Scott’s novels. . . . One trait I distinctly remember, that he would always 
do things from his own choice, and not merely copy what others were doing. 

In the summer we went down to Sullivan’s Island, and lived in a sort of cottage 
built upon piles. Here we could walk on the shore and gather shells, and we also 
had a garden. We amused ourselves by watching the steamers and sailing-vessels 
that came over from Charleston. ... In the summer of 1827 we again went to 
Sullivan’s Island. It was a pleasant time, especially as we now had our father with 
us. We lived in a large rambling house, with a pleasant verandah in which we had 
a swing, and a large garden fenced in with a hedge of yuccas, there called Spanish 
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bayonets. The house had once been an inn, and was built in two parts. My father 
and mother slept in a room over a great billiard room, only reached by an open 
staircase, or by a little open path across a roof; and when great storms arose, as 
often happened, my father used to carry us in his arms back over the open space into 
the more protected part of the house. 

The walks on the sand were delightful to us children. It was the finest white 
soft sand, without a vestige of shingle, on which we used to play; and I remember 
that Arthur even then was too fastidious to take off his shoes and stockings and 
paddle about as we did. The whole island was like a great sand-bank, with little 
growing naturally on it but a few palmettos and low woods of myrtle. Our walks 
along the sea often took us as far as Fort Moultrie, which in our time was a red 
brick fort with a dry ditch round it, without the earthworks which have since 
become famous. A high bank of sand lay between it and the sea; and after 
crossing this we came to a few desolate houses half-buried in sand, which here lay in 
great heaps. Here and there grew a few palmettos, which the high tides or 
autumn storms too often carried away ; and when we came to look for a favorite tree, 
to our great grief we found it gone. These sands were the haunt of innumerable 
curlews, whose wild screams seemed to make the shore more lonely still. A beautiful 
grove of myrtles rose further along the shore. 

The other end of the island was the inhabited part. There was the pier, busy 
with its arrivals and departures of steamers and sailing-boats going to and fro 
between the island and the city, and covered with numerous carriages, old-fashioned 
gigs and wagons, mostly with hoods or some sort of protection from the sun, and a 
seat for the negro-boy behind. The bay was gay, too, with many fishing-boats, 
belonging to the gentlemen who had a fishing-club which met at a house among the 
myrtles ; and many rowing-boats also, chiefly rowed by negroes. Arthur often went 
out with my father on the water. 

Six miles off lay Charleston, on a peninsula between its two rivers, the Cooper 
and the Ashley. The first sight of it showed a long line of wharves made of 
palmetto logs fastened together into a sort of wall, stretching perhaps half-a-mile 
along the bay, and lined with the ships and smaller craft that frequented the port. 
As you approached from the water you heard the songs of the negroes at work on the 
vessels. Beyond the wharves was a battery or public walk, supported against the 
sea by a substantial, very white wall, formed of oyster-shells beaten fine and hard. 
This species of pier extended nearly a mile along the sea, and was a favorite resort 
both for walking and driving in the summer. .. . The city was not regularly built 
like the Northern towns. In the lower part indeed the houses were mostly built 
close together in rows; but in the upper part, where the wealthier people lived, it 
was full of villas, mostly standing in gardens, all built with verandahs, and many 
with two, an upper and a lower one. Inthe gardens grew many flowering. trees, 
such as the almond, occasionally the orange, the fringe tree, a gay shrub with a very 
abundant white flower, and the fig; and these hung over the garden walls into the 
streets. The streets, too, which were for the most part unpaved, were often planted 
with trees for the sake of shade. Here and there one came on a large old-fashioned 
mansion that at once showed it belonged to the times before the Revolution. 

From Charleston, Sullivan’s Island was to be seen in the distance, beyond the 
battery ; and on the right James Island, marked by a long low line of wood. 
Between these two islands, commanding the entrance, Fort Sumter was afterwards 
built, not far from James Island. On the left was Fort Pinckney, built on a small 
island or sand-bank near the city. 


The Cloughs are still pleasantly remembered by old residents of 
Charleston, and the “red brick house” mentioned in this acccount 
still stands “close by the wharf” to which Miss Clough refers. The 
house was until lately occupied by the United States Government as 
a Quartermaster’s Depdt, a fact significant of the mighty change that 
has passed over the face of the once free and haughty city. In the 
shadow of the walls of the old provincial Church of St. Michael, 
George Augustus Clough found in 1843 his last earthly home. The 
inscription upon his tombstone (from the pen, we believe, of his 
brother Charles) is at once simple and beautiful, and deserves to be 
given here entire :— 
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GroRGE AuGusTus CLOUGH 
A Native of Liverpool 
Died suddenly of Strangers’ fever 
November 5th 1843 
Aged 22. 


Of all thy kindred at thy dying day 

Were none to speed thee on thy solemn way ; 

Yet ever lives distinct and deeply dear 

Their sight with them of this thy corner here. 
Each heart so oft hath come and sought and seen 
That ocean space hath shrunk to naught between, 
And more their own seems now the strangers’ shore 
Than when with thee they dwelt on it before. 


Since Gop doth early break the golden bowl, 
And loose the silver cord that links the soul 
To earth, His will be done! O, may he rise 
A chosen vessel to a heavenly prize. 


Like most men who have played an important part upon the stage 
of the world, Arthur Clough seems to have been fortunate in his 
mother. Mrs. Clough’s character was of just the sort to impress 
itself forcibly upon a sympathetic and enthusiastic disposition like 
that of her second son. Says the sister from whose reminiscences 
we have already quoted: “I cannot but think that her love, her 
influence, and her teaching had much to do with forming his character.” 

From Charleston Arthur went in November 1828 to school at 
Chester in England, and in the summer of 1829 he was removed to 
Rugby. Here began the great formative influence of his life. So 
much has been said and written about the extraordinary power 
exercised by the great Doctor Arnold over all the thoughtful minds 
committed to his care during his eventful rule at Rugby, that little is 
left for us here to explain. It need only be borne in mind that at the 
most impressible period of his life, with a character singularly open 
to just the attraction which Arnold possessed for earnest and sincere 
natures, Clough was thrown entirely within the sphere dominated over 
by the great Head-Master with a power whose effect has not yet died 
out of the thought and life of England. The result was inevitable. 
Clough became moulded into the likeness of the Master’s image as 
completely as his own strong individuality would permit ; and in his 
turn began soon to exert a corresponding influence over his associates 
and inferiors in the school. That this influence was considerable is 
apparent from several passages in the Memoir relating to this period 
of his career. Thus we are told that when he left school for college, 
almost every boy at Rugby contrived to shake hands with him at 
parting. ‘The grace of his character when he was a boy,” says one 
of his friends, “can be estimated by nothing so well as by the force 
with which he attracted the attachment of some, and the jealousy or 
encroachment of others.” Another writes: “I always said that his 
face was quite another thing from any of those of our own generation ; 
the mixture of width and sweetness was then quite as marked as it 
was later.” Dr. Arnold also regarded him with increasing interest 
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and satisfaction ; and we are told that upon his gaining the Balliol 
scholarship, Arnold broke the rule of silence to which he almost 
invariably adhered in the delivery of prizes, and congratulated him 
on having gained every honor which Rugby could bestow. 

In October, 1837, he went up to Oxford upon the footing of the 
Balliol scholarship. Among his early friends at the University we 
find the significant names of Dr. Temple (now Bishop of Exeter) 
and Professor Jowett. But the first impulse to which his unfolding 
intellect was subjected differed widely from that which might have 
been expected from his close association with these well-known 
apostles of the Liberal faith, From the Rugby of Arnold, the 
already self-reliant, independent, thoughtful, earnest youth passed in 
the full flush of his brilliant scholastic triumphs to the Oxford of 
Newman. From the pulpit of St. Mary’s and from the University 
Press the voice of that wonderful man, in the varied notes of sermons, 
pamphlets, reviews, poems, came thrilling through the ancient cloisters 
of Oxford with an almost magical effect. It was very natural that, at 
least for a time, the subtle witchery of that resistless spell should 
ensnare the enthusiastic mind of the youthful undergraduate ; and 
accordingly we find that for two years the current absorbed him 
totally, like, to use his own words, “a straw drawn up the draught of 
achimney.” But it is in the nature of such straws to seek, or soon 
or late, the pure air which waits somewhere above the narrow passage 
through which, as through a probationary state, their path may for a 
brief space lie. His character was too strong to accept any merely 
external system of authority; and the reaction which soon came 
swept away, as so often happens, much more than the baseless fabric 
against which its chief protest was leveled. The result of his final 
rejection of the Vewmania (as Sidney Smith’s perfect mot denominated 
the Oxford insanity) was to cast him entirely back upon his own 
endeavors in the search after that truth in whose existence he 
always firmly believed, even in the darkest hours of mental strife and 
uncertainty. 

This spirit of doubt and struggle, yet of unshaken assurance in the final conquest 
of truth and good, comes out strongly [says his biographer] in the poems 
written about this time, and contrasts markedly with the boyish effusions ‘of the 
Rugby period. It is this which forms the very essence of the skepticism of which 
he is accused, the truth of which charge, in a certain sense, we do not attempt to 
deny; nay, we believe that in this quality of mind lay his chief power of helping 
his generation. But his skepticism was of no mere negative quality —not a mere 
rejection of tradition and denial of authority, but was the expression of a pure 
reverence for the inner light of the spirit, and of entire submission to its guidance. 
It was the loyalty to truth as the supreme good of the intellect, and as the only sure 
foundation of moral character. 

He was absolutely truthful towards his own soul. The experience he had gone 
through forced him to look religious questions full in the face, and he could no 
longer take any dogmatic teaching on trust. He ignored no difficulties, he accepted 
nothing because it was pleasant — he could retain faith in nothing but his own soul. 
But that he did retain this faith— faith in the intuitions which he regarded as 
revelations of God to him, in absolute faithfulness to duty, strict adherence to 
intellectual and moral truthfulness, single-minded practice of all social and domestic 
virtues—is not only true of his outward life, but is shown, as far as concerns his 
moral and intellectual convictions, even in the poems which most strongly testify to 
the struggle and the darkness in which he often found himself. . . . Such skepticism 
—skepticism which consists in reverent waiting for light not yet given, in respect 
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for the truth so absolute that nothing doubtful can be accepted as truth because it is 
pleasant to the soul—was his from this time forth to the end of his life. Some 
truths he doubtless conceived himself to have learnt to Aow in the course of his 
life, but his attitude was always chiefly that of a learner. . . . He never denied the 
reality of much that he himself could not use as spiritual nutriment. He believed 
that God spoke differently to different ages and different minds. Not, therefore, 
could he lay aside his own duty of seeking and waiting. Through good report and 
oe evil report, this he felt to be his own personal duty, and from it he never 
inched. 


We cannot linger over his life at Oxford. One extract only from a 
valuable sketch furnished by Professor Shairp, we must find room for 
here :— 


It was towards the end of 1840 that I first saw A. H. Clough. Asa freshman I 
looked with respect approaching to awe on the senior scholar of whom I had heard 
so much, stepping out on Sunday mornings to read the first lesson in Balliol Chapel. 
How clearly I remember his massive figure, in scholar’s surplice, standing before 
the brass eagle, and his deep feeling tones as he read some chapter from the 
Hebrew prophets. At that time he was the eldest and every way the first of a 
remarkable band of scholars. ‘The younger undergraduates felt towards him a 
distant reverence, as a lofty and profound nature quite above themselves, whom 
they could not quite make out, but who was sure to be some day great. 


Most of Clough’s time at Oxford was passed as tutor and fellow of 
Oriel. In the former capacity he is recorded as having been re- 
markably effective; and no doubt much of his influence over the 
rising and expanding minds of his day began in this manner, although 
we are told that the sense of being bound by his position to silence 
on many important subjects oppressed and confined him. In 1842-43 
two great afflictions befel him. One was the loss of Dr. Arnold, the 
effect of whose sudden death upon his thousand devoted disciples no 
one who has ever read the closing chapters of Zom Brown is likely to 
have forgotten. The other was the death of his brother George, to 
which we have referred above, and which was shortly followed by that 
of his father, whose health never recovered from the shock of his 
son’s unexpected decease. In October, 1848, Arthur Clough resigned 
both his office of tutor and his fellowship, apparently moved to that 
course by the strengthening of the speculative doubts which had 
some time before begun to press upon his sensitive conscience. In the 
winter of 1848 he was called to the headship of University Hall, Lon- 
don; and during his residence there an acquaintance formed with 
Carlyle ripened into a warm and life-long friendship. In the multitu- 
dinous diary of that Nestor of annalists, Henry Crabbe Robinson, we 
find, under the date of October 4th, 1849, the following entry :—“I 
walked to Westbourne Terrace and dined with Gibson ; only his father 
and mother, Newman and Clough, were there. I enjoyed the afternoon 
much. Clough is modest and amiable, as well as full of talent, and 
I have no doubt that in him we have made a very good choice of a 
Principal for the University Hall.” 

Over this portion of his career we must pass rapidly. In 1852 he 
sailed for America and settled at Cambridge, Massachusetts ; but the 
offer of an Examinership in the Education Office, with a fixed though 
small income attached, once more tempted him back to England ; 
and in June, 1854, he married. The last seven years of his life were 
passed in peace, happiness, and quiet. Over the extremely interesting 
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account given by his wife of this tranquil home-existence, our space 
will not permit us to linger. The lovely blossom of his life was not 
to be permitted to expand into the perfect flower and fruit of which 
those peaceful years gave so abundant promise. All testimony con- 
curs to the point of the strong impression left by his character and 
by the force and originality of his intellect upon all with whom he 
came in contact. The charm and grace of his tender and unselfish 
nature, the wisdom and sympathy and manly courage which he 
brought to bear upon the smallest as well as the greatest act of his 
daily life, all these are amply testified to by those who knew him 
best. “It has been called a broken life. Broken indeed it was by 
death, too soon for the work he might have done, too soon for any 
full comprehension of him by the public, or by any but his near 
friends ; too soon for those who loved him and depended on him. 
But not too soon for the realisation of a great and manly character, 
for the achievement in himself of the highest and purest peace ; not 
too soon to give to a few who really knew him the strongest sense of 
what he was in himself.” 

But the end was very near. In February, 1861, his health, which 
had for some time been impaired, failed altogether, and he went to 
travel on the Continent in the vain hope of restoration. We hear of 
him in the Pyrenees in company with Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson ; and 
several of his best poems owed their inspiration to the striking 
scenery which also suggested the Laureate’s contemporaneous Lines 
in the Valley of Cauteretz. On October toth his wife and himself 
reached Florence, and thence one of them never departed until the 
gates of that other and yet more Beautiful City, whose builder and 
maker is God, closed behind him forever. On the 13th of November 
he died in his 43d year. The brief Memoir from which we have been 
quoting ends with these simple words :— 


The memory of Arthur Clough will be safe in the hearts of his friends. Few 
beyond his friends have known him at all; his writings may not reach beyond a 
small circle ; but those who have received his image into their hearts know that 
something has been given them which no time can take away, and to them we think 
no words will seem fitter than those of the poet, happily also his friend, which have 
cherished the memory of another beautiful soul :— 


“So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
We see thee as thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 

Thy kindred with the great of old.” 


We have dwelt so long upon the mofe exoteric facts of Clough’s 
life that we have left ourselves but scant space wherein to regard him 
in the two aspects in which he deserves chiefly to be considered, 
namely as a thinker and asa poet. The latter aspect, however, is in 
every respect subordinate to the former. Clough’s poems are chiefly 
valuable as expressions and exponents of the gradual progress of his 
thought. They are the landmarks of his intellectual development ; 
and the various phases through which his mind advanced can be 
clearly traced in them. Considered merely as poems they cannot, 
with a few exceptions, be accorded a very high rank. The poems 
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belonging to the period of his early youth evince a mind as yet under 
the domination of Wordsworth’s influence, but already betraying 
symptoms of rebellion against that placid and serene guidance. The 
Religious Poems show a marked advance in this chafing impetuous 
spirit, and among them appears a remarkable ode, which, as ex 
hibiting more clearly than any other of equal length both the revolt 
and the acquiescence, the doubt and the reconciling faith of the 
author’s nature, we will here quote at length :— 


EASTER DAY. 
NapLes, 1849. 


Through the great sinful streets of Naples as I past, 
With fiercer heat than flamed above my head 
My heart was hot within me; till at last 
My brain was lightened when my tongue had said — 
Christ is not risen! 


Christ is not risen, no— 
He lies and moulders low; 
Christ is not risen! 


What though the stone were rolled away, and though 
The grave found empty there ?— 
If not there, then elsewhere ; 
If not where Joseph laid Him first, why then 
Where other men 
Translaid Him after in some humbler clay. 
Long ere to-day 
Corruption that sad perfect work hath done, 
Which here she scarcely, lightly had begun: 
The foul engendered worm 
Feeds on the flesh of the life-giving form 
Of our most Holy and Anointed One. 
He is not risen, no— 
He lies and moulders low; 
Christ is not risen! 


What if the women ere the dawn was gray 
Saw one or more great angels, as they say 
(Angels, or Him Himself)? Yet neither there nor then, 
Nor afterwards, nor elsewhere, nor at all, 
Hath He appeared to Peter or the Ten; 
Nor, save in thunderous terror, to blind Saul ; 
Save in an after Gospel and late Creed, 

He is not risen, indeed,— 

Christ is not risen! 


Or, what if e’en, as runs a tale, the Ten 
Saw, heard and touched, again and yet again? 
What if at Emmaiis inn, and by Capernaum’s Lake, 
Came One the bread that brake— 
Came One that spake as never mortal spake,} 
And with them ate, and drank, and stood, and walked about? 
Ah! “some” did well to “doubt”! 
Ah! the true Christ, while these things came to pass, 
Nor heard, nor spake, nor walked, nor lived, alas! 
He was not risen, no— 
He lay and mouldered low; 
Christ was not risen! 
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As circulates in some great city crowd 
A rumor changeful, vague, importunate, and loud, 
From no determined centre, or of fact 
Or authorship exact, 
Which no man can deny 
Nor verify ; 
So spread the wondrous fame ; 
He all the same 
Lay senseless, mouldering, low: 
He was not risen, no— 
Christ was not risen! 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

As of the unjust, also of the just— 
Yea of that Just One, too! 

This is the one sad Gospel that is true— 
Christ is not risen! 


Is He not risen, and shall we not rise? 
Oh, we unwise! 
What did we dream, what wake we to discover ? 
Ye hills, fall on us, and ye mountains, cover ! 
In darkness and great gloom 
Come ere we thought it is our day of doom; 
From the cursed world, which is one tomb, 
Christ is not risen! 


Eat, drink, and play, and think that this is bliss: 
There is no heaven but this; 
There is no hell, 
Save earth, which serves the purpose doubly well, 
Seeing it visits still 
With equalest apportionment of ill 
Both good and bad alike, and brings to one same dust 
The unjust and the just 
With Christ, who is not risen. 


Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved: 
all the creatures under heaven's wide cope 
We are most hopeless who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless that had most believed. 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
As of the unjust, also of the just — 
Yea of that Just One too! 
It is the one sad Gospel that is true— 
Christ is not risen! 


Weep not beside the tomb, 
Ye women, unto whom 
He was great solace while ye tended Him; 
Ye who with napkin o’er the head 
And folds of linen round each wounded limb 
Laid out the Sacred Dead ; 
And thou that bar’st Him in thy wondering womb; 
Yea, Daughters of Jerusalem, depart, 
Bind up as best ye may your own sad bleeding heart: 
Go to — homes, your living children tend, 
our earthly spouses love ; 
Set your affections zo¢ on things above, 
Which moth and rust corrupt, which quickliest come to end ; 
Or pray, if pray ye must, and pray, if pray ye can, 
For death; since dead is-He whom ye deemed more than man, 
Who is not risen: no— 
But lies and moulders low — 
Who is not risen! 
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Ye men of Galilee! 
Why stand ye looking up to heaven, where Him ye ne’er may see, 
Neither ascending hence, nor returning hither again? 
Ye ignorant and idle fishermen ! 
Hence to your huts and boats and inland native shore, 
And catch not men but fish; 
Whate’er things ye might wish, 
Him neither here nor there ye e’er shall meet with more. 
Ye poor deluded youths, go home ; 
Mend the old nets ye left to roam, 
Tie the split oar, patch the torn sail: 
It was indeed an “idle tale”— 
He was not risen! 


And oh, good men of ages yet to be, 
Who shall believe decause ye did not see— 

Oh, be ye warned, be wise! 

No more with pleading eyes, 

And sobs of strong desire, 

Unto the empty vacant void aspire, 
Seeking another and impossible birth 
That is not of your own and only mother, earth. 
But if there is no other life for you, 
Sit down and be content, since this must even do; 

He is not risen! 


One look, and then depart, 
Ye humble and ye holy men of heart; 
And ye! ye ministers and stewards of a word 
Which ye would preach, because another heard — 
Ye worshippers of that ye do not know, 
Take these things hence and go! — 
He is not risen! 


Here on our Easter Day 
We rise, we come, and lo! we find Him not, 
Gardener nor other, on the sacred spot: 
Where they have laid Him there is none to say; 
No sound, nor in, nor out—no word 
Of where to seek the dead or meet the living Lord. 
There is no glistering of an angel’s wings, 
There is no voice of heavenly clear behest : 
Let us go hence and think upon these things 
In silence, which is best. 
Is He not risen? No— 
But lies and moulders low? 
Christ is not risen! 


EASTER Day. 
II. 


So in the sinful streets, abstracted and alone, 
I with my secret self held communing of my own. 
So in the Southern city spake the tongue 

Of one that somewhat overwildly sung ; 
But in a later hour I sat and heard 
Another voice that spake— another graver word. 
Weep not, it bade, whatever hath been said ; 
Though He be dead, He is not dead. 

In the true creed 

He is yet risen indeed ; 

Christ is yet risen. 
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Weep not beside His tomb, 
Ye women unto whom 
He was great comfort and yet greater grief; 
Nor ye, ye faithful few that wont with Him to roam, 
Seek sadly what for Him ye left, go hopeless to your home ; 
Nor ye despair, ye sharers yet to be of their belief; 
Though He be dead, He is not dead, 
Nor gone, though fled, 
Not lost, though vanished ; 
Though He return not, though 
He lies and moulders low ; 
In the true creed 
He is yet risen indeed ; 
Christ is yet risen. 


Sit if ye will, sit down upon the ground, 
Yet not to weep and wail, but calmly look around. 
Whate’er befel, 
Earth is not hell ; 
Now, too, as when it first began, 
Life is yet life, and man is man. 
For all that breathe beneath the heaven’s high cope, 
Joy with grief mixes, with despondence hope. 
Hope conquers cowardice, joy grief; 
Or at least, faith unbelief. 
Though dead, not dead; 
Not gone, though fled ; 
Not lost, though vanished. 
In the great gospel and true creed, 
He is yet risen indeed ; 
Christ is yet risen. 


We cannot now pause to comment upon the longer but in every 
way, we think, inferior poems which follow. Dipsychus, The Bothie of 
Tober-na-vuolich, and the Amours de Voyage, remarkable as they are in 
many respects, are still rather the works of the philosopher than of 
the poet ; and there is to be found in them no such lyric fervor or 
grandeur as are conspicuous in the ode for Easter Day. Neither is 
it possible to trace as we should wish to do in any satisfactory man- 
ner, through the letters and prose fragments which remain to us, the 
system of opinion into which Clough had probably rounded the 
detached and independent views to which his mind had gradually 
attained. The paper on Religious Tradition may perhaps be taken to 
contain the most accurate statement of his later thought which is 
now accessible. The summary of its argument appears to be to this 
effect :-— 

No scholar can possibly have read, studied, and reflected without 
forming a strong impression of the entire uncertainty of history in 
general, and of the history of Christianity in particular. 

It is equally impossible for any man to live, act, and reflect without 
feeling the significance and depth of the moral and religious teaching 
which Christianity affords. 

The more valuable he feels this to be, the less will he be willing to 
base it upon unstable foundations. Manuscripts are doubtful, records 
may be unauthentic, criticism is feeble, historical facts must be left 
uncertain. 

Personal judgment, personal experience, may also be delusive, 
certainly are not conclusive. 
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All then that is left to us is to throw ourselves upon the great 
Religious Tradition. 

But where is this to be found? Notin Rationalism nor in Rome, 
for each is exclusive of the other, yet either is conceivably true. 

It must be sought then everywhere, from Greece to India, from 
Persia to Rome, from Judea to England ; everywhere, that is, where 
men have really tried to order their lives by the highest action of the 
reasonable and spiritual will: “but above all, in our own work ; in 
life, in action, in submission, so far as action goes, in service, in 
experience, in patience, and in confidence. I would scarcely have 
any man dare to say that he has found it till that moment when death 
removes his power of telling it.” 

Admit that, strive as I will I am restricted, and grasp asI may I 
can never hold the complete truth, not therefore am I exempt from 
the struggle, nor justified in shutting myself out from whatever may 
be revealable to me through science, through history, through the 
thoughts of others, through the spiritual impulses coming to me on all 
sides from the spirits of other men. 

Nor is this doctrine to be rejected because it leads unquestionably 
to the conclusion that “ when we have done all we are unprofitable 
servants ; when we have tried all things, what we hold fast is not the 
entire truth ; when we have seen all we can, there is still more that 
we cannot see.” 

As our sketch of Arthur Clough is intended to be historical, and 
not polemical, we shall not discuss this statement of belief, but shall 
let it stand as he did himself upon its own merits. That he should 
attain to no more definite conclusion than the one indicated was 
indeed to be expected, being as we have entitled him the representa- 
tive man of a spirit of doubt and of transition, and endued with all 
the weakness as well as all the strength of his inspiration. To quote 
once more from 7'hyrsis :-— 


Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop, and filled his head. 
He went: his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground: 
He could not wait their passing, he is dead! 


He is dead, and now, perhaps, he knows! Certainly it is not for us 
who remain to judge the one who has gone away. “ Approfondissez ! 
go to the bottom of things!” wrote Lord Chesterfield to his son, 
inculcating what he believed to be one of the profoundest maxims of 
worldly wisdom. “ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good,” 
writes Saint Paul to the Thessalonians, speaking in the name of a 
wisdom which men generally have agreed to consider rather the 
reverse of worldly. If doubt be a sin, and unquestioning belief the 
highest virtue, it is difficult to exonerate either the accomplished man 
of the world or the inspired Apostle from the charge of false doctrine. 
But if theology be the gradual unfolding and development of religious 
truth, the “scientific exposition” of an infinite subject, the temple 
and not the tomb of faith; if God speaks differently to different 
hearts, and is yet the same God towards whom by an invariable law of 
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being all true aspiration must finally tend, then Clough and men like 
Clough are not to be lightly dismissed with a sarcasm nor summarily 
disposed of by an anathema. 

And surely there is much food for reflection in these eloquent words 
of one who has recorded the life and work of another great and true 
man :— 

“Those who embark upon the river of his thought and do not leave 
it are carried out into an open sea. It has its dangers, its quicksands, 
its deceitful currents ; it needs, especially now, wary sailing and good 
pilots ; but it ought to be a subject of earnest thought whether it is 
better to be sailing there on to something better in the infinite, or 
riding at anchor in a tranquil land-locked bay.” 

' G. H. S. 
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T is the habit of reflecting minds to trace back every event 

that arrests their attention to the primary causes to which it 
owed its origin. Such a practice is full of profit no less than of 
entertainment, for only the lamp of experience avails for direction 
and guidance in emergencies not yet encountered ; and as like causes 
produce like effects, we are often enabled to protect ourselves from 
dangers with the incipient phenomena of which we have already 
become acquainted. To this habit of faithful and rigorous study 
Lord Bacon owed the magnificent and invaluable discoveries which he 
unfolded in the realm of physical science; and the fruits of his 
triumphs have been enlarged and enriched by the same process 
through all the years which have passed away since he closed his 
career onearth. It is admitted that the phenomena of the social and 
political world do not afford such certain and substantial data upon 
which to base theories of general underlying principles as do those 
which may be gained from the observation of Nature.* The study of 
humanity, of the forms under which men crystallise into societies, 
of the rules in accordance with which they organize under the 
authority of government, is much more complex and painful as it is 
much higher and nobler than the study of Nature in any of her 
aspects, or with reference to any of the forces which she manifests. 
For this very reason, perhaps, in a brazen, material age, the science 
of government has sunk into something of contempt ; being either 





*Whateley’s Logic. Book 1v. §2. 
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consigned to the airy speculations of doctrinaires, or degraded by the 
association of charlatans and knaves whose only concern in the 
subject consists in their ambition to govern for the sake of selfish 
ends and gains. Thus are the physical sciences exalted into a dignity 
greater no doubt than they merit in comparison with the higher 
claims and profounder interest which belong to those subjects. of 
thought and inquiry which pertain, incidentally indeed, to man’s 
comfort and prosperity, but primarily to his progress towards peace, 
freedom, and virtue. 

We insist, therefore, that although the investigations into Nature’s 
laws and operations are attended with swifter and surer results, and 
although the field of inquiry into the meaning, the causes, and the 
consequences of events in human experierice may to some minds 
seem arid and uninviting, the latter study has paramount pretensions 
and is not devoid of its features of attraction. “Mihil humanum 
alienum.” In this class of studies are embraced sociology, ethics, 
and political economy ; each involving to a greater or less extent the 
consideration of and an acquaintance with the principles of the 
others. It is therefore impossible, as it is also wholly impertinent, 
to assign any relative degrees of importance to them. The fabric of 
human society rests equally on them all. In this article we purpose 
to make ourselves amenable to Pope’s flippant satire by contending 
for a form of government. Our text is the progress of republican 
institutions. 

The topic seems timely and clothed with especial interest in view 
of the great events which have so recently taken place on the conti- 
nent of Europe; events which have shaken the world with their 
echoing thunder ; the tremendous significance of which appears to 
have stupefied the minds of many observers, who regarded rather the 
age and strength of the establishments which have fallen than the 
force of the storm which was gathering overhead. So one awakes 
dazed and confused from the scenes of a weird and unnatural dream, 
the passages of which linger upon his memory in only fleeting lines, 
and afford no proper subject for intelligent and rational consideration. 

But though we do not pretend to have foreseen any such result of 
the Franco-Prussian war as the dethronement and banishment of the 
Emperor of the French and the establishment of a French republic, 
these events have appeared to us only incidents of the progressive 
and aggressive development of a principle which has been recognised 
by close observers since the termination of our own war as the 
strongest and most irresistible agency at work in this century. They 
seem mere links in a chain which has been uncoiling its massive and 
tremendous lengths for many years past, but with increased force and 
rapidity since the surrender at Appomattox. They are in themselves 
the proper subjects of interest, observation, and comment; but 
compared with the great causes which have operated underneath and 
flung them up to the surface for the world’s inspection, they are but 
swollen bubbles which ride on the crest of the sea, while beneath 
them rolls, with a force which no human agency can withstand, which 
no human intelligence can measure or master, the great, dark, terrible 
sea itself. 
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The changes accomplished by the war, and the consequences which 
have ensued in Paris, should not be considered independently of the 
events which have occurred in Europe since the revolutions of 1848, 
and more particularly those which have succeeded the close of the 
war in America and the failure of the Confederate struggle for inde- 
pendence. It is well known that the passionate blows struck for 
freedom in 1848 by the patriots of France, Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
and Sicily, were baffled by the iron mail of legitimacy, and cruelly 
expiated in the midst of blood and tears which drowned for the 
season all voices of protest and compassion. The dungeons of 
Naples and Palermo, the mines of Siberia, the fever-swamps of 
Cayenne, the wastes of Guernsey, the whipping-posts at which 
Radetsky lacerated the fair forms of the noblest and purest women of 
Piedmont, the nameless outrages and numberless executions which 
made that year a blot on the century and a foul reproach upon Chris- 
tian civilisation — these were the immediate fruits, and so far as human 
ken could determine the ov/y fruits, borne by the labors, the sacrifices, 
and the desperate adventures of the friends of popular rights in those 
days. But it was no less true in those days than in the old time 
before them that the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church. 
St. Paul, in a rhapsody which for passion and pathos has no parallel 
in literature, catches the bright and assured promise of the soul’s im- 
mortality and the body’s resurrection from the familiar processes of 
Nature, and exclaims to the skeptic, “Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die!” And in like manner the 
principle of the humanity of men, the inherent right of the governed 
classes to a voice and share in the regulation of their own affairs, the 
essential equality of all men before the law, and the folly, injustice 
and iniquity of all claims founded on monopoly and succession, while 
it seemed, indeed, wholly extinguished and destroyed, smitten by 
the sword of violence and blackened by the torches of consuming 
vengeance, lived and grew under the soil which concealed and 
nourished it, and gathered the strength and vitality which asserted 
themselves in after years. If it were appropriate to associate with a 
theme so grave a strain of comic verse, we might here quote the story 
of John Barleycorn’s burial and vesurgam as preserved by the muse 
of Burns :— 


“There were three kings into the West, 
Three kings both great and high ; 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 


“They took a plough and ploughed him down, 
Put clods upon his head, 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 


“But the cheerful Spring came kindly, 
And showers began to fall ; 
John Barleycorn got up again, 
And sore surprised them all.” 


And so, to compare great things with small, the cause of human 
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rights and popular government was not crushed and killed by the 
terrible disasters by which it was overtaken in ’48. It won to its 
banners a host of heroes, it enlisted in its defence a host of earnest 
minds and trenchant pens, and the blessing of Heaven was invoked 
upon it by the countless prayers of pure and pious hearts. During 
the twenty-three years which have elapsed since those memorable and 
bloody times, the principles then so unsuccessfully maintained have 
been gathering strength for the day when they were to be lifted aloft 
as guidons upon which the armies of freedom adjusted their line of 
battle. Like all great movements, as the sweep of majestic streams, 
their development has been slow and silent — 


“Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
When all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves.” 


Like the fabled giant, they acquired fresh vigor from the touch of the 
earth upon which they had been prostrated in disaster which seemed 
irremediable. And the legitimate results of the lessons then im- 
planted in the minds of the people—the sense of the power they 
wield, and of the rights with which they are by nature and the 
Creator endowed, were seen but yesterday in the sudden crash and 
collapse of the proudest throne of Europe ; the flight under night’s 
friendly veil, of the Empress before whose pavilion of fashion and 
beauty the world had bowed, from the palace which had been the 
scene of her splendor and triumphs; and the erection, as strange 
and sudden as that of the walls of Troy, of a free, republican, 
popular system on the site of the vanquished and vanished Empire. 

It has been herein previously asserted that these events in France 
are not so much consequences proper of the war, although growing 
immediately out of its marvellous issue, as of the influences and 
moral forces which had long before been set in operation. It is 
appropriate to express our conviction here that these abstractions would 
have ripened into facts far more slowly, and under much greater 
difficulties and obstructions, except for the issue of the late civil war 
in the United States. It is not necessary nor pertinent to enter here 
at any length into an investigation of the reasons of the fact that 
the “ Union” cause in the late war was regarded with sympathy and 
sanction by the friends of popular rights on the other side of the 
ocean. Perhaps the one reason suffices that our enemies had the 
advantage of stating their own arguments without contradiction, as 
we (“we” meaning the Confederates) were shut off from all com- 
munication with the outside world ; and so contrived artfully to engage 
the favor and enlist the sympathy of the very men who had in 
Europe fought and suffered for the same boon of independence for 
which we vainly contended here. Certain it is that the Southern 
Confederacy, though it did not secure recognition from any court in 
Europe, was looked upon as representing the theory of an aristocratic 
government, and as tending towards the ultimate realisation of a 
monarchical establishment ; while the armies of the North, marching 
after the lead of John Brown’s soul, and “shouting the battle-cry of 
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freedom,” became associated with the cause of popular rights, and 
received the support and sympathy of its champions throughout the 
world. And so when Lee laid down at Appomattox his torn but un- 
tarnished standards, and gave up his stainless and splendid sword, 
the joy and triumph which rent the North in a storm of exultation 
were hardly greater than the satisfaction with which our downfall was 
received abroad by the Hugos, the Gambettas, and the Garibaldis. 
The impetus imparted by that one event to the republican movement 
in Europe was incalculable in energy and volume. The “echo of 
Appomattox” pealed through the world, and shook as if with the 
thunder of cannon the hoariest powers and the loftiest thrones. We 
pass in rapid and brief review the events which may be referred to its 
main influence. 

In Mexico, the republican President, who had for months been 
shifting the personal staff which constituted his army about El Paso 
on the Texan border, a mere king of shreds and patches, an exile 
and outlaw, was so reinforced that within two years he trampled out 
the Empire, expelled the invaders, and enacted the tragedy of 
Querétaro before the world’s astonished and horrified gaze. In Spain 
the monarchy was overturned, the Bourbon dynasty repudiated, and 
the Queen exiled; and but for the personal influence of General 
Prim a republic would have been established. In France the fruits 
borne were tardier but no less valuable ; they consisted in the con- 
cession of a constitutional government, submitted to the vote of the 
people and accepted and ratified by their suffrages. In Great Britain, 
where less occasion for popular complaint and dissension existed, the 
“echo” was heard in the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the 
extension of the qualifications of suffrage, the ministry of Gladstone, 
and the free spirit of inquiry and comment indulged with respect to 
all delinquencies of the royal house. In Prussia it secured from the 
politic Bismarck (at one time a pitiless aristocrat) the enlargement in 
many material particulars of the powers and rights of the masses. In 
Austria it effected the disenthralment of the provinces, and intro- 
duced ample reforms in the constitution. In Italy it strengthened 
the hands of Victor Emanuel against the Pope, and more lately has 
reduced that Pontiff to the sovereignty of the Vatican and St. Peter’s 
Church, which are all that the King has left him of his temporal pos- 
sessions. In Cuba the Spanish rule has been desperately resisted, 
though we do not know definitely, as yet, with what results. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that these consequences of the 
victory of the North are not in accord with the writer’s convictions of 
the merits and rights of the issue in controversy between the sections. 
To his mind it seems clear that the forces of the United States were 
fighting in support of the principle of centralisation — which has a 
strong leaning in the direction of despotism, and a natural affiliation 
and alliance with its unhallowed cause. This view is sufficiently vin- 
dicated by a glance at the changes which the success of the Union 
arms has wrought in our own structure of government ; practically sub- 
verting the system erected by our fathers, destroying the guaranties 
of the Constitution, and substituting a strong centralised authority 
for the wise and beneficent adjustment of reciprocal checks and 
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balances in the several departments of government which they pro- 
vided. The South really contended for the preservation of these 
very safeguards of popular rights, and regarded with jealousy and 
encountered with violent opposition all invasions of the dignity and 
sovereignty of the States, which were considered by her publicists to 
be tantamount to invasions of the dignity and sovereignty of the 
individual citizen. The South dreaded the idea of a centralised and 
consolidated Federal authority ; the North sought to strengthen the 
hands of the Government at the expense of the States, and, through 
them, at the expense of the liberties of the people. Unfortunately, 
the declaration that negro slavery was the corner-stone of the Con- 
federacy, skilfully and remorselessly manipulated by our adversaries, 
elicited the groans of Exeter Hall, and drew down upon us the 
prejudice and enmity of all the fanatical humanitarians of two 
continents. And so it happened that our Confederate struggle, while 
properly understood by some few earnest inquirers, was misread and 
misrepresented by the great bulk of the people in other lands. And 
while its defence is chronicled in immortal and illuminated colors on 
history’s pages, and embalms such resplendent and exalted names as 
Jefferson Davis, Lee, Jackson, Johnston, Beauregard, and an endless 
bead-roll of other heroes, its downfall was hailed as auspicious to the 
flag of freedom, and as fatal to the schemes and claims of usurpers 
and tyrants. 

And so, as we have stated, an immense impetus was imparted to 
the republican movement in the States of Europe. There can be no 
question of the fact, though we may properly deny the logic and 
justice of the inference which seems to be implied in it. God selects 
His own instruments to accomplish His own grand purposes among 
mankind. 

“Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His vast designs, 
And works His sovereign will.” 


It seems a mystery past finding out that the war which was to us the 
occasion of such nameless and unnumbered cruelties, which robbed 
us of our dearest and bravest, and which, in its decision, consigned 
us to a slavery more galling than that from which our own slaves had 
been delivered, could be any encouragement and inspiration to the 
advocates and knights of freedom in other lands. But such was the 
case, and the facts which prove it have been in part adduced. Let us 
hope that there may be also in store for the South some beneficent 
fruits of her present humiliation—in our own time, if Heaven so 
pleases, or “in far-off Summers that we shall not see,” for those who 
shall succeed us. 

To return to the main theme, we believe that the cause of 
democracy —the doctrine that all governments derive their just 
authority from the consent of the governed only—the theory of the 
political equality of all men— are to-day the great ideas which rule 
the world, and in accordance with which, ere long, all the govern- 
mental structures of civilisation will be modeled—in conformity 
with which, at some time hereafter, however remote, will be modeled 
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all the governments of the world. Napoleon said at St. Helena, 
“Within fifty years Europe will be republican or Cossack.” Rising 
to a higher point of observation, and embracing a wider range of 
prophecy, we reiterate our faith, not based on any late events only, 
though confirmed by them, but justified by mature reflection and 
conscientious investigation, ‘hat democracy is destined to overcome all 
antagonistic systems ; that the people of all countries are making ready 
now to repudiate all traditions, authorities, and obligations which 
deny or restrain their natural rights; that the distinctions which 
confine power to the hands of one line of succession and exclude all 
others from its exercise will be utterly destroyed ; that the rulers of 
the earth are to be the people’s servants, and not their lords — deriving 
their authority from the people, and responsible to them for the 
manner in which it is exercised. The argument is plausible, at least, 
that Christianity and democracy go hand in hand; for although the 
Saviour inculcated obedience to the “ powers that be,” recognised the 
authority of Czsar, and submitted himself to the officers of the law, 
the doctrines he preached and the example he bequeathed, in exciting 
the “ enthusiasm of humanity,” and presenting in strong and striking 
lights the brotherhood of all men, derived from a common divine 
paternity and secured in a common redemption, logically lead to a 
recognition of those principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity upon 
which republican institutions are grounded. The religion of Christ 
thrives best in the land which secures to every man the right of free 
thought and free choice in all matters of creed and worship. Abso- 
lutism, ignorance, and bigotry are always found in unholy alliance ; 
for absolutism can only exist under the conditions of ignorance, of 
which superstition is the natural offspring. And so as the light of the 
Cross and the swift flambeaux of civilisation advance, will the power 
of the people make itself felt upon all systems which hold them in 
subjection, and which abridge the exercise of any of the faculties or 
the improvement of any of the opportunities which they have received 
at the hands of the Creator. 

We believe in the manifest destiny of universal suffrage. In the 
first place, the suffrage cannot be withstood or restricted permanently 
by the imposition of any conditions. It would be well, of course, if 
it could be confined to those only who possess certain qualifications of 
education, intelligence, or property ; it would be dest of course for the 
suffrage to be confined to those only who possess high moral characters 
and whose habits of life are blameless. But the latter conditions are 
admitted to be impracticable, and the former have been proven so on 
the occasion of every experiment to which they have been subjected. 
The classes outside of the suffrage will always agitate to get in; and 
what they lack in moral force and influence and the sympathy of 
friends in the favored classes, will be supplemented in case their 
claims are rejected by the physical force which tears up pavements, 
erects barricades, and asserts its claims by the u/tima ratio regum. 
The fairest spots of the earth have been more than once deluged in 
blood by such uprisings of the people in their terrible wrath and 
resistless power. It seems far better and safer to concede their claims 
and secure to them their rights than to make a vain struggle against 
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the inevitable, and to meet the retribution which will be visited in 
the day of their triumph upon all who sought to oppose their way. 

We assume that all classes of all peoples are destined in the course 
of time to exact full equality in the regulation of their governments, 
in the exercise of their powers, and in the appropriation of their 
honors. There are no means to veto that fiat of manifest destiny. 
The only recourse of safety is to educate the people; to instil into the 
minds of our rising generations right principles of morality, of 
integrity, and religion ; to impress upon every member of the body 
politic the dignity and high rank of citizenship, so that all may 
exercise intelligently, honestly, and independently the momentous 
duties which attach to a free man, whose labor contributes to the 
strength and prosperity of the State, and whose voice and influence 
are exerted in the selection of magistrates by whom his own rights 
and interests and those of his fellow-citizens are to be maintained and 
promoted. 

We live in a grand and awful age, pregnant with unseen forces 
which move in mysterious ways and perform daily wonders before our 
astonished eyes. It is an age of marvellous triumphs of mind over 
matter ; an age which has seen nearly all the resources and. agencies 
of nature subdued and applied to man’s uses and abuses. Within our 
own day, within the past few days, the movement of events has been 
stirring and striking, and full of instruction for all who ponder their 
momentous lessons. The poet has sung in a vision of prophecy and 
inspiration — 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages one unceasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


So have the recent events in Europe seemed mainly significant and 
mainly interesting as furnishing evidence of the progress of republi- 
can ideas and republican institutions. As we write, the situation in 
France is indeed dark and desperate ; the National Assembly, driven 
from the capital, is in session at Versailles ; the cordon of forts around 
Paris is mainly in possession of the Government forces ; the city itself 
is in the hands of the Reds; and thousands have been slain, and 
untold suffering inflicted, and countless outrages committed in the 
course of the infuriated and unnatural struggle between them. What- 
ever may be the result of all this wild and sickening carnage, we 
expect to see the Republic stand.* There is indeed one ominous 





*In a note which may be found at the foot of page 19 of Des Idées Napoltoniennes, Louis 
Napoleon indulges the following profound observations, which will be read with peculiar interest 
in the light of recent and familiar events. He says: ‘‘Far be from me the idea of entering upon a 
discussion of the comparative merits of monarchies and republics. ‘I leave to the philosophers 
and the metaphysicians the solution of a_ problem which, treated 4 friori, I consider insoluble. 
I see in monarchy neither the principle of divine right nor all the faults and defects which some 
pretend to see. I see in the hereditary system only the guarantee of the integrity of a country. 
In order to appreciate this opinion, it is only necessary to recollect that the two monarchies of 
France and Germany were born at the same time—at the partition of the Empire of Charlemagne. 
The crown became wholly elective in Germany; it remained wholly hereditary in France. 
Eight hundred years after the partition, Germany was divided into about twelve hundred States; 
her nationality had disappeared: while in France the hereditary principle has destroyed all the 
petty sovereigns and founded a great and compact nation.” 

4 these words the ablest statesman who has filled any throne in our day, traces the defects 
and dangers inherent to the system of elective monarchy. The defects and dangers of an absolute 
imperialism are best exposed in the ill-starred close of his own career, the degeneracy and 
alienation of his own subjects, and the infirmity betrayed by his government under the first hard 
— put upon it. To whom. then can the people turn for stability and safety except it be to 
themselves ? 
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whisper, that German intervention is necessary to establish peace and 
check the effusion of blood. Possibly, the same despot who opened 
the war with the declaration that he warred on Napoleon and not on 
the French people, may seek to crush the Republic within the same 
steel gauntlets which have already crushed the Empire, and to re- 
establish his beaten enemy to secure his own throne from the danger 
of republican influence and example. Whether this possible con- 
tingency shall arise or not, whatever delays and difficulties and perils 
may be interposed, we never doubt the final triumphant assertion of 
popular rights, when Freedom the wide world over shall lay down her 
armor and her weapons and put on in peace and safety her laurels 
and her stars. These lines of the poet but just now quoted are no 
less a prophecy than a vivid poetic picture :— 


“Slowly comes a hungry people, like a lion creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire.” 


Let us trust that when the failing flames of war no longer avail to 
protect the princes entrenched behind them from the encroachments 
of the people upon prerogative, in the assertion of their own divine 
rights, the “ hungry people ” will remember mercy in the day of justice, 
and inaugurate the reign of freedom with the silvery chimes of peace. 

We cannot more appropriately and effectively close this article 
than by quoting the following extract from one of Victor Hugo’s 
earlier political essays :— 

“We are in Russia. The Neva is frozen. Iron houses are being 
built and heavy vehicles are rolling on its back. The river is not 
now water, it is rock. People pass to and fro on that marble which 
was a free stream. A town springs up, streets are planned, shops 
opened. Folks buy, sell, sleep, eat, drink there ; they build fires on 
that water. Have no fear ; do whatever you please ; laugh, dance : 
the solid earth is not more solid. Truly, the water rings under the 
feet as granite. Hurrah for the winter! Hurrah for the ice! They 
have set in here as if forever. And look at the sky: is it daytime or 
night? A wan and sickly light trails along the snow. The sun itself 
seems dying. . 

“No, thou ‘shalt not die, Liberty! Some day, when thou art pro- 
foundly forgotten, when thou art not dreamed of, thou shalt arise, 
O Splendor! Sudden, we shall see that day-star, thy face, rise from 
the ground and flame on the horizon. Upon all the snow which we 
saw on the petrified river; upon all that ice; upon all that hard, 
white plain; upon all that water changed to stone; upon all that 
monstrous winter, thou shalt launch thy golden shafts, thy burning 
and shining rays —heat, light, life! And then listen! Hear you 
that sullen noise, that deep, frightful, groaning crack? It is the 
‘breaking up’; the Neva is crumbling ; the river is resuming its 
course ; that sound is the voice of the living water, joyous and terrible 
as it heaves and breaks through the dead and hideous ice. That 
surface seemed granite: it melts as glass. I tell you, that transforma- 
tion is the ‘breaking up’; it means the truth is coming back; it is 
progress beginning its march anew ; it is humanity once more bursting 
the bonds put upon it, sweeping, breaking, tearing, mingling and 
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drowning in its flood not only the brand-new Empire of Louis 
Bonaparte, but all the constructions of the ancient, immemorial 
despotism, as if they were nothing more than the wretched furniture 
of a hovel! See it all go by! The whole tawdry fabric is finally 
fading from sight! You will never set eyes on it again! That book 
half-sunk is the old code of iniquity ; that wood-work, going down, is 
the throne ; that other thing afloat is the scaffold. 

“And for the achievement of this grand cataclysm, this supreme 
victory of life which seemed death, over death that seemed life, what 
was necessary? One glance of thine, O Sun; one ray of thine, O 
Freedom !” 

EpwarD S. GREGORY. 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


LORD KILGOBBIN, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A HAPHAZARD VICEROY. 


HEN the Government came into office, they were sorely puzzled 

where to find a Lord-Lieutenant for Ireland. It is, unhappily, 

a post that the men most fitted for generally refuse, while the Cabinet 

is besieged by a class of applicants whose highest qualification is a 
taste for mock royalty combined with an encumbered estate. 

Another great requisite, besides fortune and a certain amount of 
ability, was at this time looked for. The Premier was about, as news- 
papers call it, “to inaugurate a new policy,” and he wanted a man 
who knew nothing about Ireland! Now, it might be carelessly 
imagined that here was one of those essentials very easily supplied. 
Any man frequenting club-life or dining out in town could have safely 
pledged himself to tell off a score or two of eligible viceroys, so far as 
this qualification went. The Minister, however, wanted more than 
mere ignorance: he wanted that sort of indifference on which a 
character for impartiality could so easily be constructed. Not alone 
a man unacquainted with Ireland, but actually incapable of being 
influenced by an Irish motive or affected by an Irish view of anything. 

Good luck would have it that he met such a man at dinner. He 
was an ambassador at Constantinople, on leave from his post, and so 
utterly dead to Irish topics as to be uncertain whether O’Donovan 
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Rossa was a Fenian or a Queen’s Counsel, and whether he whom he 
had read of as the “Lion of Judah” was the king of beasts or the 
Archbishop of Tuam! 

The Minister was pleased with his new acquaintance, and talked 
much to him, andlong. He talked well, and not the less well that his 
listener was a fresh audience, who heard everything for the first time, 
and with all the interest that attaches to a new topic. Lord Danes- 
bury was, indeed, that “sheet of white paper” the head of the 
Cabinet had long been searching for, and he hastened to inscribe him 
with the characters he wished. 

“You must go to Ireland for me, my lord,” said the Minister. “I 
have met no one as yet so rightly imbued with the necessities of the 
situation. You must be our viceroy.” 

Now, though a very high post and with great surroundings, Lord 
Danesbury had no desire to exchange his position as an ambassador, 
even to become a Lord-Lieutenant. Like most men who have passed 
their lives abroad, he grew to like the ways and habits of the Conti- 
nent. He liked the easy indulgences in many things, he liked the 
cosmopolitanism that surrounds existence, and even in its littleness is 
not devoid of a certain breadth ; and best of all, he liked the vast 
interests at stake, the large questions at issue, the fortunes of States, 
the fate of dynasties. ‘To come down from the great game, as played 
by kings and kaisers, to the small traffic of a local government 
wrangling over a road-bill, or disputing over a harbor, seemed too 
horrible to confront, and he eagerly begged the Minister to allow him 
to return to his post, and not risk a hard-earned reputation on a new 
and untried career. 

“It is precisely from the fact of its being new and untried I need 
you,” was the reply, and his denial was not accepted. 

Refusal was impossible; and, with all the reluctance a man 
consents to what his convictions are more opposed to even than 
his reasons, Lord Danesbury gave in, and accepted the viceroyalty of 
Ireland. 

He was deferential to humility in listening to the great aims and 
noble conceptions of the mighty Minister, and pledged himself —as 
he could safely do—to become as plastic as wax in the powerful 
hands which were about to remodel Ireland. _ 

He was gazetted in due course, went over to Dublin, made a State 
entrance, received the usual deputations, complimented every one, 
from the Provost of Trinity College to the Chief Commissioner of 
Pipewater ; praised the coast, the corporation, and the city ; declared 
that he had at length reached the highest goal of his ambition ; enter- 
tained the high dignitaries at dinner, and the week after retired to his 
ancestral seat in North Wales, to recruit after his late fatigue, and 
throw off the effects of that damp, moist climate which already he 
fancied had affected him. 

He had been sworn in with every solemnity of the occasion ; he had 
sat on the throne of state, named the officers of his household, made 
a master of the horse, and a state steward and a grand chamberlain, 
and, till stopped by hearing that he could not create ladies and maids 
of honor, he fancied himself every inch a king ; but now that he had 
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got over to the tranquil quietude of his mountain home, his thoughts 
went away to the old channels, and he began to dream of the Rus- 
sians in the Balcan and the Greeks in Thessaly. Of all the precious 
schemes that had taken him months to weave, what was to come of 
them now? How and with what would his successor, whoever he 
should be, oppose the rogueries of Sumayloff or the chicanery of 
Ignatief ; what would any man not trained to the especial watchful- 
ness of this subtle game know of the steps by which men advanced? 
Who was to watch Bulgaris and see how far Russian gold was 
embellishing the life of Athens? There was not a hungry agent that 
lounged about the Russian embassy in Greek petticoats and pistols 
whose photograph the English ambassador did not possess, with a 
biographical note at the back to tell the fellow’s name and birthplace, 
what he was meant for and what he cost. Of every interview of his 
countrymen with the Grand Vizier he was kept fully informed ; and 
whether a forage magazine was established on the Pruth, or a new 
frigate laid down at Nickolief, the news reached him by the time it 
arrived at St. Petersburg. It is true he was aware how hopeless it 
was to write home about these things. The ambassador who writes 
disagreeable despatches is a bore or an old woman. He who dares 
to shake the security by which we daily boast we are surrounded, is 
an alarmist, if not worse. Notwithstanding this, he held his cards 
well “up,” and played them shrewdly. And now he was to turn from 
this crafty game, with all its excitement, to pore over constabulary 
reports and snub justices of the peace! 

But there was worse than this. There was an Albanian spy, who 
had been much employed by him of late, a clever fellow, with access 
to society, and great facilities for obtaining information. Seeing that 
Lord Danesbury should not return to the embassy, would this fellow 
go over to the enemy? If so, there were no words for the mischief 
he might effect. By a subordinate position in a Greek government 
office, he had often been selected to convey despatches to Constanti- 
nople, and it was in this way his lordship first met him ; and as the 
fellow frankly presented himself with a very momentous piece of 
news, he at once showed how he trusted to British faith not to betray 
him. It was not alone the incalculable mischief such a man might 
do by change of allegiance, but the whole fabric on which Lord 
Danesbury’s reputation rested was in this man’s keeping ; and of all 
that wondrous prescience on which he used to pride himself before 
the world, all the skill with which he baffled an adversary, and all the 
tact with which he overwhelmed a colleague, this same “ Speridionides’, 
could give the secret and show the trick. 

How much more constantly, then, did his lordship’s thoughts 
revert to the Bosphorus than the Liffy! All this home news was 
mean, commonplace, and vulgar. The whole drama—scenery, 
actors, plot —all were low and ignoble ; and as for this “something 
that was to be done for Ireland,” it would of course be some slowly 
germinating policy, to take root now and blossom in another half- 
century ; one of those blessed parliamentary enactments which men 
who dealt in heroic remedies like himself regarded as the chronic 
placebo of the political Quack. 
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“T am well aware,” cried he, aloud, “for what they are sending me 
over. I am to ‘make a case’ in Ireland for a political legislation, and 
the bill is already drawn and ready ; and while I am demonstrating to 
Irish Churchmen that they will be more pious without a religion, and 
the landlords richer without rent, the Russians will be mounting guard 
at the Golden Horn, and the last British squadron steaming down the 
Levant.” 

It was in a temper kindled by these reflections he wrote this 
note: 

*Plmnuddm Castle, North Wales. 
“ DEAR WALPOLE,— 

“T can make nothing out of the papers you have sent me ; 
nor am I able to discriminate between what you admit to be news- 
paper slander and the attack on the castle with the unspeakable 
name. At all events your account is far too graphic for the Treasury 
lords, who have less of the pictorial about them than Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers. If the Irish peasants are so impatient to assume their 
rights that they will not wait for the ‘Hatt-Houmaioun,’ or Bill in 
Parliament that is to endow them, I suspect a little further show of 
energy might save us a debate and a third reading. I am, however, 
far more eager for news from Therapia. ‘Tolstai has been twice over 
with despatches ; and Boustikoff, pretending to have sprained his 
ankle, cannot leave Odessa, though I have ascertained that he has 
laid down new lines of fortification, and walked over twelve miles per 
day. You may have heard of the great ‘ Speridionides,’ a scoundrel 
that supplied me with intelligence. I should like much to get him 
over here while I am on my leave, confer with him, and, if possible, 
save him from the necessity of other engagements. It is not every one 
could be trusted to deal with a man of this stamp, nor would the fellow 
himself easily hold relations with any but a gentleman. Are you 
sufficiently recovered from your sprained arm to undertake this 
journey for me? If so, come over at once, that I may give you all 
necessary indications as to the man and his whereabouts. 

* Maude has been ‘on the sick list,’ but is better, and able to ride 
out to-day. I cannot fill the law appointments till I go over, nor shall 
I go over till I cannot help it. The Cabinet is scattered over the 
Scotch lakes. C. alone in town, and preparing for the War Ministry 
by practising the goose-step. Telegraph, if possible, that you are 
coming, and believe me yours, “ DANESBURY.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Two FRIENDS AT BREAKFAST. 


IRISHMEN may reasonably enough travel for climate; they need 
scarcely go abroad in search of scenery. Within even a very short 
distance from the capital there are landscapes which, for form, outline, 
and color, equal some of the most celebrated spots of continental 
beauty. 

One of these is the view from Bray Head over the wide expanse of 
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the Bay of Dublin, with Howth and Lambay in the far distance. 
Nearer at hand lies the sweep of that graceful shore to Killiney, with 
the Dalky Islands dotting the calm sea; while inland, in wild confu- 
sion, are grouped the Wicklow mountains, massive with wood and 
teeming with a rich luxuriance. 

When sunlight and stillness spread color over the blue mirror of the 
sea—as is essential to the scene —I know of nothing — not ever 
Naples or Amalfi, can surpass this marvellous picture. 

It was on a terrace that commanded this view that Walpole and 
Atlee sat at breakfast on a calm autumnal morning ; the white-sailed 
boats scarcely creeping over their shadows, and the whole scene, in 
its silence and softened effect, presenting a picture of almost raptur- 
ous tranquillity. ¥ 

“With half a dozen days like this,” said Atlee, as he smoked his 
cigarette, in a sort of languid grace, “one would not say O’Connell 
was wrong in his glowing admiration for Irish scenery. If I were to 
awake every day for a week to this, I suspect I should grow somewhat 
crazy myself about the green island.” 

“ And dash the description with a little treason too,” said the other, 
superciliously. ‘I have always remarked the ingenious connection 
with which Irishmen bind up a love of the picturesque with a hate of 
the Saxon.” 

“Why not? they are bound together in the same romance. Can 
you look on the Parthenon and not think of the Turk?” 

“ Apropos of the Turk,” said the other, laying his hands on a folded 
letter which lay before him, “here’s a long letter from Lord Danes- 
bury about that wearisome ‘Eastern question,’ as they call the ten 
thousand issues that await solution on the Bosphorus. Do you take 
interest in these things?” 

“TImmensely. After I have blown myself with a sharp burst on 
Home politics, I always take a canter among the Druses and the 
Lebanites ; and I am such an authority on the ‘Grand Idea,’ that 
Ransgabe refers to me as ‘the illustrious statesman whose writings 
relieve England from the stain of universal ignorance about Greece.’ ” 

“ And do you know anything on the subject?” 

“ About as much as the present Cabinet does of Ireland. I know 
all the clap-traps: the grand traditions that have sunk down into a 
present barbarism—of course, through ill-government ; the noble 
instincts depraved by gross ill-usage; I know the inherent love of 
freedom we cherish, which makes men resent rents as well as laws, 
and teaches that taxes are as great a tyranny as the rights of 
property.” 

“ And do the Greeks take this view of it?” 

“Of course they do; and it was in experimenting on them that 
your great Ministers learned how to deal with Ireland. There was 
but one step from Thebes to Tipperary. Corfu was ‘ pacified ’— 
that’s the phrase for it— by abolishing the landlords. The peasants 
were told they might spare a little if they liked to the ancient posses- 
sor of the soil ; and so they took the ground and they gave him the 
olive-trees. You may imagine how fertile these were when the 
soil around them was utilised to the last fraction of productiveness.” 
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“Ts that a fair statement of the case?” 

“Can you ask the question? I'll show it to you in print.” 

“ Perhaps written by yourself.” 

“ And why not? What convictions have not broken on my mind 
by reading my own writings? You smile at this; but how do you 
know your face is clean till you look in a glass?” 

Walpole, however, had ceased to attend to the speaker, and was 
deeply engaged with the letter before him. 

“TI see here,” cried he, “his Excellency is good enough to say that 
some mark of royal favor might be advantageously extended to those 
Kilgobbin people, in recognition of their heroic defence. What 
should it be, is the question.” 

“Confer on him the peerage, perhaps.” 

“That is totally out of the question.” 

“Tt was Kate Kearney made the defence ; why not give her a com- 
mission in the army ?— make it another ‘ woman’s right.’” 

“You are absurd, Mr. Atlee.” 

“ Suppose you endowed her out of the Consolidated Fund? Give 
her twenty thousand pounds, and I can almost assure you that a very 
clever fellow I know will marry her.” 

“ A strange reward for good conduct.” 

“ A prize of virtue. They have that sort of thing in France, and 
they say it gives a great support to purity of morals.” 

“Young Kearney might accept something, if we knew what to offer 
him.” 

“T’d say a.pair of black trousers ; for I think I’m now wearing his 
last in that line.” 

“Mr. Atlee,” said the other, grimly, “let me remind you once again 
that the habit of light jesting —‘persiflage ’"— is so essentially Irish, 
you should keep it for your countrymen ; and if you persist in sup- 
posing the career of a private secretary suits you, this is an incon- 
gruity that will totally unfit you for the walk.” 

“T am sure you know your countrymen, Sir, and I am grateful for 
the rebuke.” 

Walpole’s cheek flushed at this, and it was plain that there was a 
hidden meaning in the words which he felt and resented. 

“T do not know,” continued Walpole, “if I am not asking you to 
curb one of the strongest impulses of your disposition ; but it rests 
entirely with yourself whether my counsel be worth following.” 

“Of course it is, Sir. I shall follow your advice to the letter, 
and keep all my good spirits and my bad manners for my country- 
men.” 

It was evident that Walpole had to exercise some strong self-control 
not to reply sharply ; but he refrained, and turned once more to Lord 
Danesbury’s letter, in which he was soon deeply occupied. At last 
he said: “ His Excellency wants to send me out to Turkey, to confer 
with a man with whom he has some confidential relations. It is quite 
impossible that, in my present state of health, I coulddo this. Would 
the thing suit you, Atlee — that is, if, on consideration, I should opine 
that you would suit 7?” 

“T suspect,” replied Atlee, but with every deference in his manner, 
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“if you would entertain the last part of the contingency first, it would 
be more convenient to each of us. I mean, whether I were fit for the 
situation.” 

“Well, perhaps so,” said the other carelessly: “it is not at all im- 
possible it may be one of the things you would acquit yourself well 
in. It is a sort of exercise for tact and discretion —an occasion in 
which that light hand of yours would have a field for employment, 
and that acute skill in which I know you pride yourself, as regards 
reading character —” 

“You have certainly piqued my curiosity,” said Atlee. 

“T don’t know that I ought to have said so much ; for, after all, it 
remains to be seen whether Lord Danesbury would estimate these gifts 
of yours as highly as I do. What I think of doing is this: I shall 
send you over to his Excellency in your capacity as my own private 
secretary, to explain how unfit I am in my present disabled condition 
to undertake a journey. I shall tell my jiord how useful I have found 
your services with regard to Ireland, how much you know of the 
country and the people, and how worthy of trust I have found your 
information and your opinions; and I shall hint— but only hint, 
remember — that, for the mission he speaks of, he might possibly do 
worse than fix upon yourself. As, of course, it rests with him to be 
like-minded with me or not upon this matter —to take, in fact, his 
own estimate of Mr. Atlee from his own experiences of him, you are 
not to know anything whatever of this project till his Excellency 
thinks proper to open it to you. You understand that?” 

“ Thoroughly.” 

“ Your mission will be to explain — when asked to explain — certain 
difficulties of Irish life and habits ; and if his lordship should direct 
conversation to topics of the East, to be-careful to know nothing of 
the subject whatever — mind that.” 

“T shall be careful. I have read the Arabian Nights,— but that’s 
all.” 

“ And of that tendency to small joking and weak epigram I would 
also caution you to beware ; they will have no success in the quarter 
to which you are going, and they will only damage other qualities 
which you might possibly rely on.” 

Atlee bowed a submissive acquiescence. 

“T don’t know that you'll see Lady Maude Bickerstaffe, his lordship’s 
niece.” (He stopped as if he had unwittingly uttered an awkward- 
ness, and then added) —“I mean, she has not been well, and may not 
appear while you are at the castle ; but if you should —and if, which 
is not at all likely, but still possible — you should be led to talk of 
Kilgobbin and the incident that has got into the papers, you must be 
very guarded in all you say. It is a county family of station and 
repute. We were there as visitors. The ladies —I don’t know that 
I’d say very much of the ladies.” 

“Except that they were exceedingly plain in looks, and somewhat 
passtes besides,” added Atlee, gravely. 

“T don’t see why you should say that, Sir,” replied the other stiffly. 
“If you are not bent on compromising me by an indiscretion, I don’t 
perceive the necessity of involving me in a falsehood.” 
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“You shall be perfectly safe in my hands,” said Atlee. 

“ And that I may be so, say as little about me as youcan. I know 
the injunction has its difficulties, Mr. Atlee, but pray try and observe it.” 

The conversation had now arrived at a point in which one angry 
word more must have produced a rupture between them ; and though 
Atlee took in the whole situation and its consequences at a glance, 
there was nothing in the easy jauntiness of his manner that gave any 
clue to a sense of anxiety or discomfort. 

“Ts it likely,” asked he, at length, “ that his Excellency will advert 
to the idea of recognising or rewarding these people for their brave 
defence ?” 

“T am coming to that, if you will spare me a little patience ; Saxon 
slowness is a blemish you¥%] have to grow accustomed to. If Lord 
Danesbury should know that you are an acquaintance of the Kilgobbin 
family, and ask you what would be a suitable mode of showing how 
their conduct has been appreciated in a high quarter, you should be 
prepared with an answer.” 

Atlee’s eyes twinkled with a malicious drollery, and he had to bite 
his lips to repress an impertinence that seemed almost to master his 
prudence, and at last he said carelessly — 

“Dick Kearney might get something.” 

“T suppose you know that his qualifications will be tested. You 
bear that in mind, I hope—” 

“Yes. Iwas just turning it over in my head, and I thought the 
best thing to do would be to make him a Civil Service Commissioner. 
They are the only people taken on trust.” 

“You are severe, Mr. Atlee. Have these gentlemen earned this 
dislike on your part?” 

“Do you mean by having rejected me? No, that they have not. I 
believe I could have survived that ; and if, however, they had come to 
the point of telling me that they were content with my acquirements, 
and had what is called ‘passed me,’ I fervently believe I should have 
been seized with an apoplexy.” 

“Mr. Atlee’s opinion of himself is not a mean one,’ 
with a cold smile. 

“On the contrary, Sir, I have occasion to feel pretty often in every 
twenty-four hours what an ignominious part a man plays in life who 
has to affect to be taught what he knows already —to be asking the 
road where he has travelled every step of the way —and to feel that 
a thread-bare coat and broken boots take more from the value of his 
opinions than if he were a knave or a blackleg.” 

“T don’t see the humility of all this.” 

“T feel the shame of it, though,” said Atlee ; and as he arose and 
walked out upon the terrace the veins in his forehead were swelled 
and knotted, and his lips trembled with suppressed passion. 

In a tone that showed how thoroughly indifferent he felt to the 
other’s irritation, Walpole went on to say: “ You will then make it 
your business, Mr. Atlee, to ascertain in what way most acceptable to 
those people at Kilgobbin, his Excellency may be able to show them 
some mark of royal favor — bearing in mind not to commit yourself 
to anything that may raise great expeetations. In fact, a recognition 
is what is intended, not a reward.” 


, 


said Walpole, 
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Atlee’s eyes fell upon the opal ring, which he always wore since the 
day Walpole had given it to him, and there was something so significant 
in the glance that the other flushed as he caught it. 

“T believe I appreciate the distinction,” said Atlee, quietly. “It 
is to be something in which the generosity of the donor is more com- 
memorated than the merits of the person rewarded, and, consequently, 
a most appropriate recognition of the Celt by the Saxon. Do you 
think I ought to go down to Kilgobbin Castle, Sir?” 

“T am not quite sure about that; I’ll turn it over in my mind. 
Meanwhile I’ll telegraph to my lord that, if he approves, I shall send 
you over to Wales ; and you had better make what arrangements you 
have to make, to be ready to start at a moment.” 

“ Unfortunately, Sir, I have none. I am in the full enjoyment of 
such complete destitution that I am always ready to go anywhere.” 

Walpole did not notice the words, but arose and walked over to a 
writing-table to compose his message for the telegraph. 

“There,” said he, as he folded it, “have the kindness to despatch 
this at once, and do not be out of the way about five, or half-past, 
when I shall expect an answer.” 

“ Am I free to go into town meanwhile?” asked Atlee. 

Walpole nodded assent without speaking. 

“T wonder if this sort of flunkeydom be good for a man,” muttered 
Atlee to himself as he sprang down the stairs. “I begin to doubt it. 
At all events I understand now the secret of the first lieutenant’s 
being a tyrant: he has once been a middy. And soTI say, let me only 
reach: the ward-room, and heaven help the cockpit!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


~ . but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pulled the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death. 
‘** Laer.— Alas, then, she is drowned? . 
“*Oueen.— Drowned, drowned.”’ 


OLONEL DALBY’S residence was one of the most imposing 
. in F , Where, taking into consideration the size and 
population of the place, there was a good deal of wealth judiciously 
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and liberally expentled in architecture, gardens, pleasure-grounds, and 
the other concomitants of pleasant and luxurious homes. The 
location was beautiful: a considerable elevation at the head of Front 
Street, with a grove of gigantic trees surrounding the house, from the 
rear of which, beyond the enclosed grounds, there was a gentle slope 
beautifully wooded, extending to the river, distant about half a mile. 

The Dalby mansion was not a new one, having passed from other 
owners into the present possessor’s hands. The older inhabitants 
still occasionally called it the “ Perry House,” formerly the property 
of an eccentric and wealthy old bachelor, who passed there the last 
ten years of a life which had been almost entirely devoted to travel in 
foreign countries. During these ten years Mr. Perry had formed but 
few acquaintances and mage no friendships ; his household was small, 
consisting of a housekeeper and two servants as reserved and retiring 
as their master, and as little disposed to mingle with the outside 
world. When the old gentleman died, the ties of blood and kindred, 
whose existence had been unknown during life, were revealed, to profit 
by his death. He bequeathed the whole of his wealth, which was 
very considerable, to a nephew, then in Europe, it was said, with 
his family. The small establishment was broken up, the servants 
dismissed, and the house closed by an agent in charge. At the 
expiration of a year after the death of Mr. Perry, and twelve years 
prior to the date of the commencement of our story, the silence 
which had so long rested on this apparently deserted and unthought 
of heritage was broken, life and light streamed in through open door 
and window to dispel the gloom and darkness from lofty hall and 
vacant chamber; and Colonel Dalby, the inheritor of Mr. Perry’s 
wealth, came to claim and enjoy his goodly possessions. The family 
numbered but four—Colonel Dalby, his wife, son Junius, and a 
niece, Kate Wilton, then aged seven or eight. They had lived abroad 
for some years, until ill health admonishing Colonel Dalby to retire 
from the service in which a great portion of his life had been engaged, 
they had determined to visit F on a tour of examination of their 
estate ; were pleased with the genial climate, the aspect of the country, 
the people and the place, and had settled there to pass the remainder 
of their lives. 

This comprises all that had ever been learned of the family residing 
at the head of Front Street. Not that any air of mystery surrounded 
the inmates of the stately dwelling, or that the slightest taint of 
suspicion ever attached to any one of them. Mrs. Colonel Dalby 
was as affable to her acquaintances as one of her somewhat haughty 
and imperious manners could well be; communicative to the few 
whom ‘she honored with her friendship, and not at all reticent as to 
her past life. But F was cursed with as few gossip-mongers and 
meddlers as are generally allotted to any small town through the 
country, and hence no prying, inquisitive spirit had ever discovered 
what had been the service, or where performed, which Colonel Dalby’s 
-bad health had forced him to relinquish ; and so culpably indifferent 
were the men and women of this strange community to other people’s 
concerns that they absolutely refused to make it town talk that the 
Colonel’s home at F was but a home in name, and that he was 
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absent at least eight months in every year. He certainly failed in 
no respect to provide for any real or fancied wants of his family, not- 
withstanding that he so rarely blessed them with his presence. They 
were people of affluence ; the tradesmen of the town recognised Mrs. 
Dalby as one of their best and most liberal patrons, her bills being 
paid always promptly and without a murmur; Junius, as he grew 
in years, was bountifully supplied with money, which he spent 
among his boon companions with no niggard hand. Why, then, 
should not Colonel Dalby come and go unquestioned, for he left no 
empty coffers behind, no sorrowing wife and family, no creditors 
clamorous for their dues and suffering from his neglect? Husband 
and wife, so far as the world could judge, were happy and contented ; 
he seemed to appreciate in full measure thé rare occasions vouchsafed 
to him of enjoying home-life ; and that his frequent absence was 
based on good and satisfactory grounds, the tranquil tenor of their 
domestic life abundantly proved. 

On the same day, and about three hours previous to the arrival of 
the strangers in F , which was narrated at length in the opening 
chapter of this tale, Kate Wilton came out upon the broad front 
piazza of the house, swinging her hat upon her arm, apparently 
equipped for a walk. She stopped for a few moments at a small con- 
servatory of rare plants and flowers ; which fact, before she passes 
away from us forever, offers the best opportunity of describing the 
young lady. I am not certain that from my description the majority 
of my readers will conclude that Kate was blessed with many personal 
charms and graces. I can see rare beauty stamped upon the unfur- 
rowed brow, beaming from the sparkling eye, and showing forth from 
all the bounding vigor and careless grace and exuberant life of happy 
youth. Blue eyes and black ; dark curls, auburn locks, and golden 
tresses ; the ripe glow of the brunette, and the peachy bloom of the 
fair blonde ; the slow Junonian grace of queenly stature, and the 
vivacity and energy of the Zetite form, have all for me a matchless 
charm ; for the divine loveliness of God’s handiwork is there, the 
glory of His spirit has descended on them ; life —of which He is the 
eternal type —life, full and free, revelling in health and mirth and 
happiness, has been breathed upon them. O youth! youth! on the 
smooth, glassy waves of life thou art beautiful, for the canker of care 
and trouble has not yet touched thee! Beautiful, for sin, which 
makes every alternate furrow on the brow with time, has not yet 
assailed thee! Beautiful, for sorrow has so far pitifully forborne to 
mar God’s work. 

But Kate Wilton was not dependent on her youth for her beauty. 
Her hair was black, glossy and abundant; so abundant that Had she 
lived twenty years later, she would not have been dependent on jute 
or horse-hair for a chignon of the most fashionable style and size. 
Her eyes were dark, and full of expression and tender feeling ; her 
complexion clear, but a little dark ; her mouth and chin almost too 
square-cut to be truly feminine. A trifle added to her height would 
have added to the grace and dignity of her carriage, which, however, 
was easy and natural. She was twenty years of age, fifteen of which 
she had spent in her aunt’s family. Though retaining some recollec- 
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tions of her early childhood, she knew no other home than the one 
into which she had been adopted, and in which she had passed nearly 
the whole of her life. 

Kate Wilton, after a little time, walked slowly around the garden- 
walks, passed through the grove in the rear of the house, and disap- 
peared over the green hill that sloped toward the river. Hours 
passed on, the shadows grew deeper in the glade and forests, the 
sun’s yellow rays crept on up to the summits of the highest hills, ana 
then mounted into space to meet the stars come sparkling forth, day 
faded into evening, and evening was merged in the darkness of night ; 
but Kate Wilton never retraced her steps homeward from the walk 
upon which she had set fora). The river rushed swiftly on its course, 
the waters dashing against ledges of rock, whirling madly in dark 
eddies, or beating against the overhanging branches of the willow as 
they rippled on. . 

At sunrise the next morning, a teamster driving his wagon across 
Moss-Seat Bridge, on the outskirts of town, was attracted by the 
violent barking of his dog a short distance up the stream. He 
called, whistled and coaxed, but to no purpose ; the animal continued 
its cries, under evident distress and excitement. The man finally 
secured his team and went forward to the spot. ‘There, lying against 
an old beam of a ruined mill which jutted out into the water, was the 
body of a young and beautiful woman, her long black hair unbound 
and floating heavily upon the water, her dress so torn and disordered 
that one white rounded arm and shoulder were exposed, showing like 
snow against the dark discolored wood on which the lifeless form 
reposed. 

It could serve no good purpose to digress here into a description 
of the feelings engendered by this melancholy calamity ; the excite- 
ment and horror produced in F by the intelligence which the 
shocked and frightened teamster hastened to convey to town; the 
grief which filled the hearts of all when the lovely form of poor Kate 
Wilton was dragged from the water and conveyed sadly homeward ; 
and the trouble and sorrow of the bereaved household. Few of us 
have been so blessed through all our brief lives that we have not 
looked on death, and felt the keen pangs of regret, the bitter anguish, 
begotten of his coming in our midst. Ay, the sundering of soul 
and body is terrible, let the solemn hour come when it may; 
terrible though friends be about the bedside, and age, girding the 
brow with the frosts of many years, has given warning of the end. 
How much more sad and terrible to watch death’s shadow closing 
round about youth still deep in the joys of life! How saddest of all 
to stand over the lifeless form struck down without an instant’s 
warning ! 

The circumstances of Kate’s death of course necessitated a jury 
of inquest, and some of the details of this inquest it is my duty to 
lay before the reader. Dr. Wallace testified that the body had been 
in water twelve or fifteen hours ; that the neck and upper parts were 
unusually swollen, and more inflamed than drowning under ordinary 
circumstances generally produced, but that much struggling before 
death ensued would have made such discoloration and inflammation 
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not unnatural ; that an ugly wound had been received just over the 
right temple, the deceased having probably struck her head against a 
rock in her fall. 

Mrs. Dalby was too fearfully prostrated by the blow to rise from her 
bed, but the evidence of her deposition and of that of her house- 
servant was adduced, setting forth that the niece had left the house 
the previous afternoon at about 3 o’clock, for the purpose of taking a 
walk.along the river; that her failure to return home during the 
evening and night caused no uneasiness, from the fact that just before 
her departure she had intimated to the servant her intention to walk 
about a mile and pay a visit to an intimate friend; that she often 
took this walk, and not unfrequently remafned with her friend during 
the night, and sometimes even the whole of the next day. The 
servant-girl, it is true, also stated that she had mentioned to her 
mistress that Miss Kate had gone out, at which the former evinced 
considerable annoyance and anxiety ; that soon after she complained 
of violent headache, lay down, and had been since confined to her 
bed. 

The gardener and the coachman in the employ of Mrs. Dalby, both 
trusty servants, and one an aged negro, very much attached to the 
family, testified to having seen Miss Kate leave the premises alone 
from the rear of the building; that she was softly singing as she 
passed through the grove ; and the old negro, with much feeling and 
tender affection, spoke of her loveliness on that occasion, her cheer- 
fulness and gaiety. 

The blue silk belt which had been brought home by the bathers of 
the preceding day, was produced and identified as a portion of the 
dress of the deceased. It was sadly stained with blood from the 
wound in the temple, and the clasp which confined it about the 
waist was broken, and one portion entirely wrenched away. 

No further information tending to throw any light upon this sad 
catastrophe being in the possession of any one whom it was thought 
worth while to summon and examine, there was a short consultation 
among the jurors of inquest, previous to the finding of the verdict of 
accidental drowning. Just at this moment Dr. Wallace was called 
out of the room by some one at the door; he returned after a short 
while, and whispered hurriedly to the coroner. That the information 
conveyed in this whisper was important and astonishing in its nature, 
was plainly shown by the changing countenance and serious air of 
the coroner, who, taking a written paper from the hand of Dr. 
Wallace, read it slowly twice before he seemed satisfied of its 
contents. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, after a pause, “allow me to call your 
attention to a singular fact bearing upon this matter, of which I have 
just received notice. It demands your grave and immediate con- 
sideration, as it is calculated to complicate very materially the case 
before us. I hold in my hand a note addressed to Dr. Wallace, from 
Mr. Williams, a well-known merchant of F——, stating that a farmer 
who resides ten miles from this place, and who has just arrived in 
town on business, was in possession of the fact of the drowning of 
this unfortunate young lady, yesterday afternoon at sunset. He is now 
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at the store of Mr. Williams, and should be summoned to appear 
before you.” 

In a short time the farmer, whose appearance was that of a well-to- 
do countryman, of average intelligence and education, somewhat past 
the prime of life, was conducted into the room, and gave in his sworn 
testimony to the following effect: His name was Henry Dean, and 
he lived about ten or eleven miles from town. On the evening 
previous, just before dusk, he was standing at the gate in front of his 
residence, which was situated immediately upon the public road 
leading to F , when a pedestrian approached him, coming from 
the direction of town. The man walked at a moderate pace, bare- 
foot, carrying his shoes, together with a small bundle, tied upon a 
stick and slung over his shoulder. He was about forty-five years of 
age, of dark complexion, and wore a short black beard ; was of heavy 
build, decently dressed, and altogether had the air of a sea-faring 
man. Dean observed him carefully as he drew nearer, and formed 
the opinion that he was a foreigner ; in which opinion he was directly 
confirmed by the man’s peculiar accent, though he spoke English 
fluently and correctly. Coming opposite the gate, he halted and 
asked for a drink of water. The well being near at hand, the farmer 
opened the gate and invited him in. While he was in the act of 
drinking his coat-sleeve fell back, and Dean noticed that his arm was 
oddly tattooed and lettered with India ink, after the custom of sailors. 
Some little conversation naturally passed between them, in the course 
of which the man asked the distance to Abbeville, a small village, 
where he said he intended to rest for the night. He did not say 
what was his final destination, nor did the farmer make the inquiry ; 
but the latter asked him, learning that he was directly from F , if 
there was any news of interest, to which the reply at first was 
“None.” But as the stranger picked up his bundle and prepared to 
resume his journey, he stopped and hesitated. “Well,” said he, 
fumbling at the gate latch on his way to the road, “I did hear some- 
thing which may be of interest to you, if you are acquainted in 
F Just before I left there, a young lady living in the family of 
Colonel Dalby, Miss Kate Wilton, if I have not forgotten the name, 
was found drowned in the stream, a short distance in the rear of her 
own residence.” ‘The stranger, without turning to note the effect 
which this intelligence produced upon the farmer, then bade him 











good-night, and walked on rapidly up the road. Dean called after 


him for the purpose of gaining some further particulars of the case, 
but he either did not hear, or affected not to hear; he turned not 
back, and soon disappeared in the growing darkness. 

Some questions were asked Mr. Dean which are not of sufficient 
importance to be noted here. The character of the deponent was 
above doubt or reproach ; he was well known to be a man of strict 
integrity, and it was impossible to discredit his evidence, extraordinary 
as it appeared. Not the slightest disbelief existed in the minds of 
any persons present that everything had occurred exactly as he stated. 
The coroner, however, put two or three questions, the substance of 
which he seemed to read from a slip of paper handed him by a 
prominent lawyer sitting near him. ‘They were carefully weighed, 
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evidently, and as they created some surprise in the minds of those 
who heard them, it will be best to let the reader judge of their im- 
portance and significance for himself. They were: as to whether 
Mr. Dean was acquainted with Colonel Dalby ; whether he had ever 
seen him ; whether he had ever heard his appearance described in 
any conversation which had ever taken place concerning him. All 
these interrogatories received negative replies. Dean, it appeared, 
had never seen Colonel Dalby ; did not know that he had ever taken 
part in any conversation in which his name had been mentioned. 

Here the case closed, but the interest in it had greatly increased, 
and the town was full of excitement concerning it. Persons had 
already set out in the direction of Abbeville in pursuit of the stranger 
who had so unaccountably given Mr. Dean information of Kate 
Wilton’s death twelve hours before the discovery of the body by the 
wagoner. Inquiries were made throughout the whole town of every 
person and at every house, which served only to increase the mystery 
that now began to close about the sad fate of the young girl. No 
such person as the farmer described had been seen in F In a 
country town, far removed from the great highways of travel, strange 
arrivals are noticed and commented on with a closeness of observa- 
tion and attention. little known in large cities. It would therefore 
have begn utterly impossible for a stranger of the peculiar appearance 
described by Dean to have been in F in the daytime, as he repre- 
sented, or even to have so much as passed through town unseen and 
unmarked by many. Were there persons in F who had seen 
him and had grave reasons for keeping silence on the subject? 
Such a supposition was unnatural, and based on hardly a possibility. 
Had this man by accident come upon the river-bank just as Kate 
Wilton ceased to struggle with the cruel waters and went down for 
the last time? Had he been seized with terror at the sight and 
straightway fled, fearing that suspicion would attach to him, an utter 
stranger, if he waited to make known what had happened? Had the 
uncontrollable impulse seized him three hours later to disburden his 
mind of the dreadful secret when he halted at the gate and told the 
farmer the news from F ? But how explain the fact that he 
knew the name of the deceased and of her family, he, a man whom, 
so far, no one but Dean had ever seen? If, on the contrary, he had 
murdered the girl, what could have been the motives prompting the 
commission of the deed? No violence had been done, the jewelry 
which she wore was still upon her person, so that clearly robbery 
could not explain it. And then, what madness for a murderer, flying 
from the scene of his guilt, to stop within a few miles of the place, 
and converse without apparent fear and emotion on the subject ! 

As all this mystery increased, and the probabilities grew stronger 
that a foul and inexplicable crime had been committed, the interest of 
the people of F grew stronger, and their pity for the girl and 
sympathy with the bereaved family became more intense. All that 
day business of every sort was virtually suspended, and groups every- 
where were anxiously discussing the matter, and impatiently awaiting 
the return of those who had gone to Abbeville in pursuit of the 
stranger. These returned about nightfall, but without him of whom 
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they had gone in quest. Not only had they failed to come up with the 
wretch who, they verily believed, was flying from human justice with 
the guilt of human blood upon his hands, but they had almost utterly 
failed to gain any intelligence of him. Henry Dean’s son (they had 
learned), the evening before, was crossing a wheat-field, coming 
towards the house, and saw a man leave his father at the gate and 
walk up the road. Two miles farther on a negro boy, driving cows 
home just at dusk, had passed a man with a bundle on his shoulder. 
But at Abbeville no one had seen or heard of such a man. There 
had been but one arrival there — that of a carriage which was driven 
through the village about eight o’clock in the evening. Those who 
saw the vehicle recognised it as the carriage of a widow lady of the 
neighborhood who had that day gone to F . 

But the dead demand from the living sad final duties which may 
not be neglected or deferred. Human skill cannot revivify cold clay, 
human industry cannot always avenge upon the living the wrongs that 
cry for justice from the ashes of the dead. The remains of Kate 
Wilton and of the stranger who had died at the Eagle Hotel were 
consigned to the grave on the following morning. The tender feelings 
evoked by the untimely end of the young girl were extended in 
sympathy to Jonathan Fisher’s guests, who, although unknown to all, 
were in trouble and affliction, and therefore challenged pity. Both 
funerals, which took place within an hour of each other, were attended 
by large crowds ; and the blooming maiden and the long-suffering old 
man lay at rest a few yards apart in the cemetery of F ‘ 

The time was to come, but not until decay and dissolution had 
mingled in indistinguishable dust all trace of youth’s beauty, grace, 
and loveliness, when the woful story was to be clearly told ; the time 
was to come when those who stood beside Kate’s grass-grown grave 
should clearly know what cruel hand crushed out the young life, and 
hurled the frail and inanimate form into the tossing waters. Ay, and 
those who thereafter related the mournful history would couple 
together the names of the two who were buried there on that 25th 
of June, 1843. 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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keginald Archer. A Novel. By Anne M. Crane Seemuller. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 


HAT first strikes the critical reader of Mrs. Seemuller’s 

novels is the fact that she is strong in just those points 
where most of our female writers are weak. She is mistress of a 
style as free from affectation as it is from ‘carelessness, and notably 
lucid, nervous, direct and expressive — what we might call a manly 
style. She also possegges a peculiar power of conceiving a complete 
and definite character, and of bringing that character, even though it 
be in itself improbable, before us with the solidity and firm outline of 
life. Grant that such a personage existed, and we can see that he 
would have acted even so. And this result is not so much brought 
about by the dramatic method, in which her strength does not lie ; 
but by what we may call the scientific or analytical method, giving us 
continually an insight into the characters of her personages, as the 
motive to their actions, and deciphering their actions with the key 
of character. This method imparts to her work, as a characteristic 
feature, a scientific firmness and precision, and gives the author 
herself, in relation to her work, a scientific calmness and grave interest 
in what she exhibits. 

The characters in this story are few, and of these but two are 
complete studies: the hero, and his brother Tom Archer. Of the 
two, Tom is the better drawn, as he is, unquestionably, the truest 
to nature. The typical merchant, intelligent, prompt, laborious, 
of strict business honor, delighting in his calling not merely 
for the wealth and position it brings him, though he is far from 
undervaluing those, but chiefly that in it all his faculties find their 
full play and recognition, and the consciousness of mastery makes 
all his work a pleasure. The character is then rounded by the 
exhibition of other qualities belonging to another plane: his 
irrepressible fondness for the worthless brother, whom as man of 
honor and merchant he utterly despises—the conflict between 
admiration and abhorrence of the handsome, clever, fearless scoun- 
drel. To this add his love for Christie, and the stern resignation with 
which he sees that he has no chance the instant Reginald enters the 
field ; his love for and reliance upon the “ divine idiot,” Arnold ; his 
paroxysms of desperate scorn of the very gifts and position which are 
his pride, and his grim acquiescence in being looked upon by the rest 
as “a mere walking porte-monnaie or check-book ”—all give that 
apparent inconsistency founded upon radical consistency, that 
duplicature of nature which distinguishes, in reality or fiction, the 
concrete personality from the general type, the living man from the 
abstraction. 

The character of Reginald is, in an artistic point of view, inferior 
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to that of Tom, because of its greater abstractness, leading to 
exaggeration. Desiring to make him a beautiful animal, the author 
has exaggerated both the beauty and the animality, not merely beyond 
probability, but beyond the requirements of the story. The man 
could have been made dangerously fascinating to women without 
making him “as beautiful as an antique statue ’—“ a radiant demi- 
god,” or telling us that he “talked like an enchanter” and “spread 
an intellectual feast for his listeners”— of which feast, by the way, 
the reader is never allowed to partake. The beauty, of course, we 
have to take on trust; but we might have been treated to some 
crumbs from the banquet of wit, genius, eloquence, wisdom, and 
sentiment which he so lavighly spread. And in like manner he could 
have been made abundantly sensual and corrupt, without being 
represented as absolutely without soul and conscience — devoid of 
the sense of honor or shame, without pity and without remorse. Such 
human fiends and Frankenstein monsters belong to the stock in trade 
of writers far inferior in power to Mrs. Seemuller. Still his respect 
for Tom, curiously mingled with contempt for him as a mere drudge, 
his thorough comprehension and appreciation of qualities which he 
neither shares-nor desires, his candor in looking all facts and possi- 
bilities honestly in the face, and his artistic criticism of his own 
sayings and doings, are highly characteristic touches, which give him 
a vivid personality. 

As for the plan and general character of this novel, we may say 
that it belongs to, or rather stands at the head of its class— 
a class which seems to be on the increase in this country — the novel 
which derives all its interest from unlawful sexual relations. And 
we use the words “at the head of its class,” advisedly. For as in 
science or speculation, the disciple who carries doctrines to legiti- 
mate conclusions is in reality the chief of his school; so, given 
profligacy as the thesis of a novel, the novelist who develops it in 
the highest flagrancy, is fairly in advance of all the rest. And it 
must, we think, be admitted that the mere occasional seducer or 
adulterer as a hero can bear no comparison with one whose whole 
life, both before and after marriage, is passed in gross and promiscu- 
ous libertinage. And what further justifies us in giving this work the 
highest position among stories of its kind, is the scientific method 
with which, as we mentioned before, the thesis is handled. There is 
no attempt at sentimental disguises, no palliation sought in over- 
mastering passion: we are frankly told, without gauzes or veils, that 
Reginald lived only for sensual gratification, and that his set consisted 
of male profligates and of “fair sinners,” as she calls one class, 
or “ professional women,” as she terms another, using the proper 
technicality with scientific precision. To several of this set we are 
introduced in the course of the story, and their habits, so far as they 
are at all describable, detailed with conscientious minuteness. 

Into society of this quality Reginald plunges Christie, the young 
and innocent girl whom he has married for her wealth, indifferent 
whether the shock of discovery shall be fatal to her, or whether she 
shall be degraded to his own level. And indeed we are ourselves left 
some time in doubt how the trial will result. Certain of her husband’s 
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female friends tempt her to “have a good time,” as they term it, and 
“her own nature,” we are told, “made the same subtle suggestions.” 
It is emphatically pointed out that the temptation came not in the 
form of solicitation to a single definite sin, but in the promptings of 
her own nature to revenge the deception by utter abandonment 
of herself. In replying to Mrs. Conrad, who advises her “to amuse 
herself with other men,” “she was replying to herself, to the world 
without, and the flesh and the devil within.” “When this belief ”— 
that “purity and devotion are better than all the pleasures and animal 
gratifications this earth can offer”—‘‘was crushed out, her moral 
nature would die a natural death, and she would become, like her 
husband, a well-bred animal, gratifying her ‘fnstincts with as little sense 
of sin as now troubled him.” 

If this be true to nature, it surpasses the most hideous pictures of 
moral disease by the most cynical of satirists. That on discovering 
her husband’s real character, Christie might lose faith in man and 
almost in God, may be true ; that a special temptation might sorely 
try her, is not improbable ; but could such a woman as she is repre- 
sented to be, have under any circumstances to wrestle with such a 
temptation as this? Is this Mrs. Seemuller’s conception of the trial 
that would beset a young and innocent wife who found her husband 
false to her? 

And now comes in the question, what is the object of the work — 
what great motive can justify a writer — especially a woman of pure 
heart and mind—to diagnose this social leprosy, and to drag her 
readers’ imaginations as well as her own through this cloaca of 
impurity? Has it been her unutterable misfortune to be brought in 
contact with society such as she describes with such apparent fulness 
of knowledge, and is her work intended to warn them that the end 
of these things is death? But the end of all life is death; and in 
this story it is the good who suffer, lose, and renounce, while the bad 
go gaily on, having their “good time,” and illustrating in their lives 
the soundness of their easy Epicurean faith. 

The chief sinner among the women after the catastrophe, “ openly 
adopts the existence for which she was naturally fitted. She lives in 
more luxury than ever before,” and “has a wider, stronger influence 
over one portion of society.” ‘“ No outward punishment has fallen 
upon her, and I can not learn that she is troubled by any pang of 
conscience or remorse. Old age may tell a sadly different tale ; but 
as yet there is no evidence that she has found sin other than a 
brilliant speculation both as to pleasure and as to profit.” 

True, Reginald’s gay career is cut short by a pistol-bullet, but so 
is the life of the man he has wronged; and on his death-bed he 
seems to be convinced that his lot has been pleasant to the end, or as 
he phrases it, he is “a dog that has had his day.” 

But the author herself tells us what moral this gay society drew 
from the tragedy which closed Reginald’s life of pleasure. “He did 
not run a very edifying career, perhaps,” is their summing-up ; “ but 
he certainly enjoyed himself extremely.” 

Is it then to the innocent, to the pure, to the maidens who are to be 
wives and mothers, that Mrs. Seemuller feels it incumbent upon her 
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to preach this dubious moral, and to point it by introducing them to 
the Mrs. Lesters, the Mrs. Conrads, the Mrs. Van Arsdales, and their 
luxury, their lubricious fascinations, and all their works and ways? 
Does she think that in this way they will be fortified against perils to 
which they might otherwise succumb? For our own part we should 
think that a maiden to whom the pictures and details are not abhor- 
rent, will reap but small profit from the bits of moralising which 
attend them. Other explanations might be suggested as to the 
motives which impelled the author to the selection of such a theme, 
and its treatment in such a manner; but for ourselves we prefer to 
consider it a mystery, and not even to hazard a conjectural solution. 
re W. H. B. 


New School History of the United States of America. By J. S. Black- 
burn and W. N. McDonald, A.M. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Baltimore: W. J. C. Dulany & Co. 1871. 


From the notices which accompany this volume, as well as from its 
change of title, we learn that the authors have intended in this edition 
to correct the error into which they fell at first,— the tempting fallacy 
that exaggerated and partisan statements were best rectified by cor- 
responding exaggeration and partisanship on the other; a course 
which may have its effects upon the political hustings, or pass unre- 
buked in the heat of debate, but must vitiate the title of any work in 
which it is adopted, to the name of History. We are glad to see 
that in this new edition the error spoken of has been in great part 
corrected ; and though the history of the dissensions and war between 
the States is written unequivocally from a Southern point of view — 
which we do not in the least condemn, but indeed approve — and 
there is a natural and pardonable tendency to bring Southern suc- 
cesses into prominence rather than Southern defeats, on the whole 
this part of the narrative is written in a spirit of fairness, and marked 
by a laudable desire to present facts rather than the historians’ way 
of viewing those facts. We must object, however, to the length of 
this section, which is swelled to undue proportion by accounts of 
small and indecisive engagements, unimportant movements, etc., until 
it occupies a fifth of the whole book, thus wasting a large part of the 
pupil’s time if he be expected to study the whole volume, or need- 
lessly increasing the book’s cost if the study of this part be curtailed — 
both matters of importance in a work which is designed for a text- 
book in the public schools. 

But a conscientious desire to present facts, however essential, does 
not by any means sum up all the necessary qualifications of the 
historian. He should have both the means and the ability to investi- 
gate the evidence in disputed points, and to discriminate between 
rumors or traditions and historic truth, at the same time making the 
distinction clear to his readers. He should also have a fair share of 
organizing power, so as to work up his materials into a coherent and 
continuous narrative ; and sufficient practice and taste in literary 
composition to clothe that narrative in a pure and simple style. In 
these respects we regret that we can not award this book so large a 
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measure of praise as, from our sympathy with the object of its authors, 
would be agreeable to us. 

We will take for examination a few pages at the commencement, 
which will illustrate the faults to which we refer. 

Between the various tribes of Red men found by the first European 
explorers of America, “there was an affarent diversity in language 
and in many other respects.” Now the diversity in language and 
customs was not merely apparent but actual, and very striking, as 
indeed our authors presently admit. The tribes living within the 
present limits of the United States “were as wild and savage as the 
beasts which they hunted.” This would be an exaggeration if said 
of the wildest races of Savage Africa ; amd as applied to the Indians, 
it is altogether unpardonable. They were so far “wild” that their 
life was nomadic, and so far “savage ” that many of their habits were 
barbarous and cruel ; but they had laws, or established customs with 
the force of laws, worship, a religion which included a belief ina 
future state and a Great Spirit, traditions, families, marriage, alliances, 
treaties, a complex tribal organization, and much more ; and to call 
them “as wild and savage as beasts,” is a flagrant abuse of language. 

“ From the belief that the new land was a part of Asia, its inhabitants 
were called Indians.” To make this intelligible to children the 
authors should have explained that the Southern parts of Asia were 
anciently called by the general term of “India” or “the Indies,” 
that it was to seek a western route to these that the first explorers set 
out, and that when they discovered the shores of the new continent 
they imagined that it was India they had reached, and spoke of the 
inhabitants as Indians. “ There is little evidence of their [the Red 
men] ever having come from that country” [Asia]. If the authors 
have ever found one particle of evidence of such an origin, they would 
confer a great favor upon ethnology by making it known. But we 
fear that they do not sufficiently appreciate the distinction between 
evidence and fanciful speculation. 

“The difficulty of accounting for the presence of the Indian in this 
country has induced some persons to affirm that he is not a descendant 
of Adam.” The difficulty of accounting for his presence is a mere 
bagatelle compared with the radical differences of physical structure, 
traditions, language, and customs, which seem to the minds of many 
distinguished men of science (whom our authors call “some persons ”’) 
irreconcilable with the doctrine of a common origin with the races of 
Asia and Europe. “This, however, is contrary to the teaching of the 
Bible, and can not be received.” This argument, however valid in 
theology, has no place in a scientific treatise, which this is at least 
intended to be. 

We shrewdly suspect that our authors have never read the Periplus 
of Hanno, to whom they refer as having “left the shores of Africa 
behind him and sailed westward for thirty days”; which was pre- 
cisely the thing that Hanno did not do, as he was sent out to plant 
colonies, and did nothing but coast the shore of Africa, stopping 
almost daily, as the narrative of the expedition records. Nor would 
they, we think, had they read it, have assigned a date 200 or 250 
years too early for this famous voyage. At what date do they 
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suppose Carthage was built, if Hanno sailed from it “about 
800 B. c.”? 

But our historians are evidently more at ease when they emerge 
from the hazy regions of conjecture and tradition into the finer air 
and “dry light” that crown the heights of @ priori reasoning and 
metaphysical speculation. There must have been a more civilised 
race “prior to the advent of” [szc] the Indians, for “that the majestic 
rivers and fertile valleys of America should, for thousands of years, 
have beheld no human faces but those of ignorant and brutal bar- 
barians, seems inconsistent with the fitness of things.” Certainly the 
sufferings of the rivers and valleys must have been acute; but as 
these barbarians had to be somewhere, we do not see what special 
claim to exemption from beholding them the American rivers and 
valleys had to prefer. But our authors in borrowing Philosopher 
Square’s celebrated argument, have unfortunately not borrowed his 
dexterity in manipulating it. For according to their views they must 
hold that it is more consistent with “the fitness of things” that a 
more highly civilised people * should have flourished in America for 
thousands of years, and then been exterminated by an invasion of these 
brutal barbarians who accidentally drifted across the Pacific (see the 
preceding section) all at once and in sufficient numbers for the 
purpose,— more consistent, they hold, with the fitness of things, than 
that the sensitive valleys and rivers should have suffered from 
beholding the latter. Our own sympathy for the valleys and rivers is 
very great; but not equal to that which we feel for this nebulous 
highly civilised race, who not only beheld, but were slaughtered and 
probably eaten by the brutal barbarians. 

For ourselves, finding the air in these teleological altitudes rather 
attenuated, it is a relief when we come to the firm ground of 
authentic history, which we are glad to find our authors beginning 
with the story of Columbus. ‘True, for one moment they diverge to 
speak of the voyage of Madoc as related by “ Welsh historians,” and 
we were on the gz vive to learn the name of one of these historians ; 
but it was only what in Music is called a suspension — a mere lingering 
reminiscence of the fitness of things ; and we feel we are on terra firma 
when we come to a bold manly statement like this: “ The mere acci- 
dent of having been storm-driven to the coast of America, reflects 
credit upon no one; and still less [than upon no one? ?] if the oppor- 
tunity which the event afforded was not made use of in some way or 
other ”— as for instance by the brutal barbarians. 

3ut newly acquired boldness is apt to run into audacity, as is well 
shown by the novel and surprising statement that the idea of the 
rotundity of the earth was original with Columbus. We had always 
been under the impression that this, and the existence of antipodes, 
were doctrines of venerable antiquity; that the Stoics taught them, 
and were ridiculed by Lucretius for so teaching ; that they finally 

came to be accepted by all the old geographers, such as Strabo, some 





* Our authors surmise that this eiticn may have been “‘the /#cas of Peru,” whom they take 
to have been a feople; and whose rude water-pots, pipes and whistles, found in the Amacos, they 
say, “indicate a style of workmanship not inferior to the best of the present age,” that is, are 


equal to the master-pieces of Dresden and Sévres: a statement which, te our mind, “‘indicates 
a style 
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of whom, Ptolemy for instance, made no very bad calculation of the 
earth’s circumference from the measurement of an arc of latitude. 
The very objection raised by some of the adversaries of Columbus, 
that when he had descended the half of the globe he would not be 
able to ascend the other, shows that the earth’s rotundity was an 
admitted fact at the time. 

Before quitting the story of Columbus, we may mention that no 
allusion is made to his fourth voyage, which lasted two years and 
nine months, and in which he made many important discoveries. 

The narrative of the Salem Witchcraft delusion, the most extra- 
ordinary episode in American history, occupies two pages, and it is 
really surprising how many errors have been crowded into this small 
space, when the materials for an accurate statement of the principal 
facts are so abundant and accessible. 

“Tt broke out,” we are told, “at the house of Mr. Parris, whose 
children being strangely affected, he was led to attribute their condi- 
tion to witchcraft.” The facts that Mr. Parris was the minister of the 
village, that he and a special friend of his were on ill terms with 
many of the parishioners, and that these were marked out as the chief 
victims — which give the key to the mystery— are not mentioned. 
But ove child of Mr. Parris was affected, and it was a committee of 
investigation composed of ministers who pronounced them bewitched. 
“ An Indian servant woman in his employment was thought to be the 
guilty cause, and was accordingly well whipped. The punishment 
was so severe that with the hope of getting relief she confessed that 
she was a witch.” The Indian woman was Mr. Parris’s s/ave; she 
was denounced by the girls to the magistrates, and made a free con- 
fession. ‘There is no evidence that any severity was used to extort it ; 
and it is more than probable that the whole affair was pre-arranged. 
In the account of the trials there is also much confusion, which we 
will not now stop to disentangle. “One of the ordeals of trial was 
as follows: the accused was thrown into the water: if she swam she 
was guilty ; if she sank she was innocent.” Our authors are probably 
here drawing upon their recollections of Hopkins’s cruelties in 
England more than half a century before, or of the superstitions of 
the Dark Ages. No ordeal of the kind was resorted to in Salem. 
“One minister, while upon the scaffold, insisted* upon his innocence 
and solemnly declared there was no such thing as witchcraft.” From 
this it would be naturally inferred that several ministers were 
executed ; whereas there was but one, who did indeed protest his 
innocence upon the scaffold, but did of deny the existence of witch- 
craft. ‘“ An old gray-headed man of eighty refused to stand his trial 
because he was sure of being convicted. The court, indignant at 
such Satanic obstinacy, ordered him to be smothered to death.” What 
Giles Corey really did was to refuse to fad to his arraign- 
ment; and what he suffered was not “smothering,” but a far more 
horrible thing —fressing to death, the penalty allotted by the old 
English law to such contumacy. It might also have been worth while 
to mention that this was the only case in which this atrocious cruelty 
was ever practised in this country. The account concludes with the 
statement that after the abolition of the special Court of Oyer and 
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Terminer, “there were no more convictions.” There were three more 
convictions, but no more executions. And throughout the whole 
— the name of Salem is not mentioned once. 

» do not find fault with Messrs. Blackburn and McDonald for 
siving a page to the inevitable “ Boston tea-party,” and the “men 
disguised as Indians,” to which we believe it is the fashion to chant 
epinikian odes, as an act of superhuman heroism as well as patriotism. 
But in a work by Southern authors we did expect to see some notice 
of the tea-burning at Annapolis, which is at least quite as worthy of 
record. In hope that our authors may think it worth while to refer 
to this, at least in a note, in any future edition, we subjoin the brief 
but spirited account giver.in Onderdonk’s History of Maryland :— 


Every child is familiar with what is called “the tea party of Boston,” but an 
affair equalling it in every respect was transacted at Annapolis, namely, the tea- 
burning — open and undisguised, shewing the high toned and manly trait that has 
always characterized a true Marylander —a willingness to assume the responsibility 
for all he does, and to abide the consequences. 

On the 14th of October, the brig Peggy Stewart, arrived at Annapolis, having in 
its cargo a few packages of tea. The duty was paid by the owner of the vessel. 
The people were outraged at the attempt to fix upon them the badge of servitude, 
by the payment of the tax, 

A meeting was held, at which it was determined that the tea should not be 
landed. The ow ner, fearing further trouble proposed to destroy the tea. But that 
was not sufficient punishment. The offence was a grave one, for had this attempt 
succeeded, it would have been followed by others more aggressive, and thus the 
very principle which was contended for, would have been overthrown in the end. 
It was the head of the ugly beast that was thrust in the door, and it must not only 
be fut out, but driven out by blows, lest growing bold it should push its whole 
body in. 

After much discussion, it was proposed to burn the vessel. The meeting did 
not consent to this, but many expressed their determination to raise a force to 
accomplish the brig’s destruction. 

Acting under the advice of Mr. Carroll of Carrollton, the owner seeing that the 
loss of his property was certain, and willing to repair his good name, even by that 
loss, proposed to destroy the vessel with his own hands. In the presence of the 
assembled multitude, he set fire to it with the tea on board —expiating his offence 
by the destruction of his property. 

The striking features of this transaction, were not only the boldness with which 
it was executed, but the deliberation and utter carelessness of concealment in all 
the measures leading to its accomplishment. 


Among the mindr defects, which however are not unimportant in a 
work intended to be put into the hands of children, are the numerous 
instances of loose and ungrammatical construction and vicious style. 
For example :— Elizabeth was “fud/y up with the spirit of her age” 
(p. 30) ; “ most individuals who have engaged in it, generad/y thought it 
necessary” (p. 51); Roger Williams was “ spoken of as an unreliable 
man” (p. 52); “he proposed to get embraced in his grant” (p. 58); 
“the Governor promised that he should be hung in @ half az hour” 
(p. 73); “the right of colonization gave Holland the right to make 
settlements” (p. 76) [we have always thought that the right of colonisa- 
tion was the right to make settlements] ; “emigrate” for immigrate, 
to the confusion of the sense (p. 78) ; “ Fesuttical,” for Fesuit, mission- 
aries (p. 81) ; Penn’s father “ /oaned the King money” (p. 88); “ what 
was once known as the Free and Slave States of the Union” (p. 93) ; 
“the prejudice against slavery was well ca/cu/ated to exist” (p. 112) ; 
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“their relations with things outside was to be within the scope” 
(p. 114); “their inventive genius had gone no farther than wooden 
spoons and dishes” (p. 115); “it was mot uncommon for a father to 
appropriate sometimes for this purpose” (p. 116); “their leader, with 
nine others, were slain” (p. 115). Here is a curiously clumsy sentence : 
“This name [Tennessee] in the Indian language, signifies a ‘curved 
spoon,’ the curvature, to their imagination, resembling that of the 
river Tennessee.” Here “the Indian language” is about as definite 
as “the European language” would be; “curved” is superfluous, 
and “their” has no antecedent noun. The construction is a specimen 
of hysteron proteron, or cart-before-the-horse: they called it Tennessee 
because they thought the river looked likéa spoon; not because a 
spoon looked like the river. 

We regret to see, in a chapter written in a charitable spirit worthy 
of all praise, such an unfortunate phrase as: “Though we have been 
educated to despise the Jesuits —’”’ Messrs. Blackburn and McDonald 
may have been so educated (though we are bound to say we see no 
other evidence of it); but they have no right to suppose that the 
youth for whom their book is intended have been similarly unfortu- 
nate in their education. 

On the whole, though we are very desirous to see in the hands of 
all Southern youth, a History of the United States prepared ex- 
pressly for them, and giving to the glorious pages of Southern history, 
which most nearly concern us, the honorable distinction which is 
justly their due, yet we can not conscientiously recommend the work 
before us for this purpose — at least until it has undergone a thorough 
revision. W. H. B. 





Fournal of a Young Lady of Virginia. 1782. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 


Tuis is a diary kept by a young lady (whose name is not given) 
while visiting her friends, the Lees, Washingtons, and other families 
of Lower Virginia, and was intended only for the eye of her confi- 
dential friend, Miss Polly Brent. It is full of pleasant, lively gossip, 
and gives an entertaining insight into the domestic life, the fun, frolics 
and flirtations of our great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers. 
Marginal notes identify the principal persons referred to. 

It is particularly delightful to get thus a peep behind the scenes of 
that life of a hundred years ago which always seems to us so stately 
and ceremonious ; to have the old pictures on our walls, as it were, 
come down in their swords and velvet coats, their powdered hair and 
stiff brocades, and have a romp before our very eyes. Our pretty 
Ciarist solemnly warns her Polly against a certain peril of matrimony, 
which is, she fears, “the bane of Female Friendship,” and then goes 
out, evidently with her mind absorbed in this momentous theme, to 
take a walk with Mrs. C. Washington,—“ but were prevented by the 
two horred Mortals, Mr. Pinkard and Mr. Washington, who seized 
me and kissed me a dozen times in spite of all the resistance I could 
make. They really think now they are married, they are prevaliged 
to do any thing.” 
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But our diarist improves her mind with the literature of the day, 
and reports to her Polly her sentiments thereupon. She reads Zady 
Fulia Mandeville, and “never cried more in her life reading a Novel : 
the stile is beautiful, but the tale is horrid.” She reads “ Pope’s 
Eloiza””—“ the poetry I think beautiful, but do not like some of the 
sentiments. Some of Eloiza’s is too Ammorous for a female, I 
think.” A very just remark: “too Ammorous” indeed ! 

When we have stated that the book is edited, with an introduction, 
by Miss Emily V. Mason, that the publishers have exerted themselves 
to make it a master-piece of dainty typography, and that it is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Lee Memorial Association, we do not see 
that we need add any fusther words of recommendation. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


ee the border-land between the Christian and the Turk, the region 
where the Danube winds its way through reedy flats to the Black 
Sea, where the terrible Kolumbacz fly, the Furia [nfernalis of Linnzus, 
tortures and slays man and beast, and the far-stretching morasses reek with 
poisonous exhalations, there is—or used to be, for Europe has been so 
pulled and hauled about of late years that we no longer know what is and 
what is not—a long cordon of military posts, Where faithful guards watched 
the frontier day and night, from year to year, and transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation the hereditary vigilance by tenure of which they held 
their lands. And the object of this faithful watch and ward was to restrain 
and keep back a more fearful enemy than the Turk, were he never so fero- 
cious or orthodox,— the dreaded Plague of the East, which seems to have 
in these putrid marshes its perennial nidus and procreant cradle. 

Now there is a small phalanx of self-sacrificing men, ta which we, albeit 
unworthy, have the honor to belong, who perform a similar duty — would 
that it were always done as faithfully!—for the general reading public. 
Little does that public think, as it eats and drinks, marries and is given in 
marriage, sleeps securely o’ nights and arises refreshed in the morning, that 
it is menaced night and day with an irruption of indifferent poetry that 
beats like a furious surf against the line of brave defenders, and, if once 
they fell at their posts, would spread an inundation of doggerel all over the 
land. 

And we, who with toil unspeakable hold back this unimaginable cataclysm, 
what thank have we? None or next to none, and vituperations without 
number. Obloquy is oyr daily food, and the chalice of revilings is ever 
offered to our lips. Nay, if we but, in the strict line of our duty, call out to 
our fellow guardsmen :—“ Sentinelle, prenez garde 4 vous! Here comes the 
enemy, in that green or Bismarck uniform, trying to pass the line”— out 
breaks a vociferous clamor charging us with personal vindictiveness, with 
spite, or with discourtesy —when we are keeping out, as best we may, the 
plague that has already, through dereliction of duty, passed the line at many 
points, and is working us much mischief. 

But our severest sufferings in this cause come from the soft hands of that 
too-charming sex whose blandishments we can never resist save when they 
accompany bad poetry. Here we are adamant; and in consequence are 
stuck through and through with needle-points of fine sarcasm. The cruel- 
lest, and therefore the favorite form of this mode of torture, is usually applied 
in this way :— 

“Sir: Lmpartial friends” [the -italics, you see, delicately convey the 
insinuation that we are a partial enemy] “have read the poems you reject, and 
consider that they would a¢ /east do no discredit to your Magazine. But 
you are the best judge, of course. Perhaps you will excuse my calling your 
attention to the inclosed slip from the pen of the brilliant and high-toned 
editor of the Withlacoochie Bird of Freedom, who, as you will see, is so 
unfortunate as to differ from you in his estimate of my powers. 

“« HEART-THROBS: By Cucuruchita. These poems, by one of the most 
lovely and gifted daughters of our sunny South, are radiant with the divinest 
fire of genius’”—etc., etc., etc. 

But when the dagger is to be driven home, the manes of the late Mr. 
Prentice are always invoked, who seems, in his life-time, to have informed 
every contemporary writer —of the softer sex, at least— that she was the 
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most bewitching woman and the most transcendent genius in the South; 
and since his death is summoned, as compurgator-general, by all whose 
literary qualifications are called in question. And we are told, with that 
scathing irony which turns its victim’s hair gray in a single hour, that these 
remarks are only quoted as a “slight palliation for unjustifiable presumption, 
as of course the ability, learning and judgment of Mr. Prentice can bear no 
comparison with those of the editor of the Southern Magazine.” And we 
are left to rend our garments and strew ashes on our head. 

But let not our readers think, from what presently follows, that we have 
been faithless at our post — that we have at last opened the highway and let 
the invader in. Far from it. What we here let pass is a little bevy of the 
smaller and younger folk, whom we have detained awhile until a little 
company was got together, And now, wishing them good cheer and wel- 
come, we throw open the passage and send them singing on their way. 


THREE SONGS. 
NOCTURNE. 
I, 
Utter thy plaining, whip-poor-will ; 
The moon is pale, the air is chill, 
My lady’s lattice dark and still. 


No shadow flits athwart the blind, 
No lamp-light flickers in the wind 
In token that my love is kind. 


Then let thy painful minor flow 
Into her dreaming ear of snow, 
And tell her of my utter woe! 


II, 


Break into trilling, mocking-bird ; 
The sign is set, my song is heard: 
For love of me in sleep she stirred. 


Were love and pride in conflict met ? 
Perchance with shame her eyes are wet: 
Ah, could I kiss away regret! 


Then chirp and twitter; be not coy, 
But pipe and flute without alloy, 
And tell her of my perfect joy! 


SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Hair of the South, 

Lit by sunset golden ; 
Faint-smiling mouth, 

Sweetest e’er beholden ; 
Lashes of jet, 

On the pink cheek folden: 
Shall I close such repose? 

Ah, I cannot yet! 
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When kissed awake, 
Let your eyes be tender ; 
Meek for my sake 
Your superb mouth render. 
O damask rose! 
Palm-tree crowned and slender! 
Woe or bliss, in this kiss — 
Lo, her eyes unclose! 


FALL. 


Fall on her, Snow; ; 

Unchecked by me, go seek” 
The gleam and glow 

That dwelt in hair and cheek; 
Drift on her tranquil brow ; 

Pale even the bright blue 

Where erst young Mirth laughed through, 
Thou’lt pass one day, fall on her now 

Low, low. 


Where the rainbow 

Of emerald spans air 
Thou’lt vanish, Snow, 

From youth with golden hair. 
Angels shall stay their wings 

And muse, with rapt surprise 

Illumining their eyes ; 
Touching the while the shining strings 

Low, low. 
MARY CARROLL. 


TO THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


® 0éyn’, dpizon ; 
— 0%, HAEKIPA.* 
O, art thou come again, sweet marvellous singer, 
Whose strains kaleidoscopic on the heart 
Repaint youth’s joys with most unrivaled art? 
Oft as in by-gone days thou wert the bringer 
Of mirrored and prismatic countless joys, 
Grief now thy gladliest tones deftly employs, 
And thou, at last, of sorrow art a part. 
The western clouds the morning’s sun illumes, 
Obscure at eve his glory with their glooms: 
O, nevermore can thy gay strains impart 
The joy of eld unmingled with the tones 
Which swell on ceaseless memory in moans, 
Forgetless of the luved and lost, now laid 
Forever "neath thy song in this lone glade. 
W. G. MacapDoo. 
*“‘O, voice, art thou come?’? The language of Electra to Orestes in the Electra of 
Sophocles. 
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RUTH’S ANSWER.* 
As I sit ‘neath the orange-trees, your words come over the viewless sea, 
Like a flock of golden feathered birds, on the wings of minstrelsy ; 
While the tender daylight flits away, on the perfumed breezes borne, 
Beyond the chime of the distant stars, to the jasper gates of morn. 


I weave, "neath the gaze of those pure, true eyes, an everlasting crown 
Of tissues, limning the clear expanse of light on the golden down; 

For the manly brow, where the peace of God sits throned in holy grace, 
With the majesty of memory agleam on thy calm, sad face. 


Oh! the agony instead of joy——foregone for our love’s sweet sake, 

In the gloom of a wordless anguish, though our hearts in silence spake ; 
For we knew the work in store for us bore a recompense of pain, 
Through the summer-growth of golden sheaves to the garner-time of grain. 


But the immortalities of life grow out of our common clay, 
And the infinite of time beyond is girt with an eveless day; 
There are better things in the world than joy, more hallowéd than rest. 
And the consciousness of duty done is a heritage most blest. 


And sweeter far the draught of bliss when the weary strife is done, 

When the reapers claim reward for toil, and the harvest wealth be won ; 
And our souls shall still more closely twine, in the time we needs must wait, 
For the mystic touch on lip and heart, of the life that came so late. 


LATONA, 


*To Barton Grey’s poem in the April No. of THz SourHERN MAGAZINE. 





SCOTCH TRANSLATION 
Or AEsop’s ANTS AND GRASSHOPPER. 
+ 


The ievel sun was peepin’ out, 
Ae cauld an’ glitterin’ winter day ; 
The ants were harlin’ out their grub, 
To dry it in the sunny ray. 


A grasshopper baith lank an’ lean, 
Cam hirplin’ owre the frost fu’ slow, 
An’ sought a bit to dit his gab— 
A dizen seeds 0’ aits or so. 


Then said the ants, Ye lazy tyke, 
What did ye a’ the simmer lang? 

Qouth he, “I never thought o’ meat, 
But aye I lilted an’ I sang.” 


Syne leuch the ants baith loud an’ lang, 
An’ geekin at the chap askance, 

They said, “In simmer gif ye sang, 
In winter streek your houghs an’ dance.” 
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A SONG, 
Day is a silver veil 
God draws across the stars; 
Night is a mourning-veil 
The heavens wear for wars ; 
Life is a bridal veil, 
Cross-wrought with gems and scars. 


Day dazzles, and destroys 

The mellow lights of truth ; 
Night blinds us to our joys 

With tears for the day’s ruth; 
Life’s cross-work vague decoys 

The strong right arm of youth. 


Ere long, through noon-day fire 
Truth’s stars burn all the time; 
Ere long, the heavens tire 
Of Night’s sad pantomime ; 
Ere long, Life’s veiled desire 
In God finds rest sublime. 
SIDNEY and CLIFFORD LANIER. 


A SEA-SHORE GRAVE. 
To M. J. L. 


O wish that’s vainer than the plash 

Of these wave-whimsies on the shore: 
““Give us a pearl to fill the gash— 

God, let our dead friend live once more!” 


O wish that’s stronger than the stroke 
Of yelling wave and snapping levin: 
“God, lift us o’er the Last Day’s smoke, 
All white, to Thee and her in Heaven!” 


O wish that’s swifter than the race 
Of wave and wind in sea and sky: 

‘“‘Let’s take the grave-cloth from her face, 
And fall in the grave, and kiss, and die!” 


Look! High above a glittering calm 
Of sea and sky and kingly sun, 
She shines and smiles, and waves a palm — 
And now we wish Thy will be done! 
SIDNEY and CLIFFORD LANIERe 


SUMMER. 
Beneath the tents of April’s misty green 
Young Summer plays till May flowers burst in bloom; 


Awhile she slumbers on crushed roses red, 
Then feels in dreams the thrilling kiss of June, 
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And hears the whispering voices of the fields 

Which call. Lo, she awakes, and all the hills 

Greet Cloudland with thin waves of purpled light! 
From masts and sails on Heaven’s unpictured blue, 
Now here, now there the mystic shadows fly 

O’er swaying plains of yellow bearded wheat. 
Through ranks of corn with rustling swords of green 
She moveth, scattering gold dust from her hair, 

And blushing sets July, a flower of fire, 

A topaz on the bosom of the year. 


JENDWINE. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
(READING AN OLD LETTER AT SIXTY.) 


“°Twas the eighteenth, sweet, of June, 
When the heavens were all near ; 
All the harvests were in bloom, 
Larks and thrushes singing clear. 


“Life drew life——oh, shy and sweet, 
Heart to heart was drawn at last!” 
Eyes of splendor, lips of bloom, 
All your sweetness now is past! 


Eighteenth day of vanished June !— 
Ah, your sunshine fades away ; 

All forgotten is the tune! 

What was it was said that day? 


E. F. M. 


ROSE LEAVES. 
On her bright hair, rose leaves flutter down, 
Blushing in their redness, trembling in their joy ; 
Filling air with fragrance, forming beauty’s crown, 
Softly, swiftly, joyously, rose leaves flutter down! 


O’er her dear head, still they flutter down; 
Whether in their redness matters little now, 
For above her fair form lies a white grave-stone : 
Sadly, slowly, silently, rose leaves flutter down. 
L. RICHMOND. 
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lood Flour’ Phosphati Blood Guano! 


HE MANHATTAN MANUFACTURING AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 
is now ready to fill orders to any extent for these fertilizers, which, being prepared 
from 








SLAUGHTER-HovusE BLoop AnD FREsH BOoNEs, 


form the nearest approach, in their composition and effects upon the land, to barn-yard 
manure, while they have the advantage over the latter in being portable, easily handled, 
and free from foul seeds. — 


BLOOD FLOUR, 


which is nothing but blood thoroughly dried and ground to a fine powder, affords more 
Ammonia than Peruvian Guano, (its analysis giving 14.39 per cent. of Nitrogen, equiv- 
alent to 17.48 of Ammonia), existing, not in the form of a volatile ammoniacal salt, but in 
organic composition. It also contains some phosphates and potash. It can be used with 
equal benefit wherever guano is found advantageous; and is especially valuable in strength- 
ening the compost-heap, or for mixing with barn-yard manure, It can be used at time of 
planting, taking care to mix it well with the soil, or may be hoed in after the crop is up. 
Price S70 per ton. 


PHOSPHATIC BLOOD CUANO, 


is a fertilizer composed of powdered blood and bones, containing Nitrogen from the former 
ingredient, and Phosphates from the latter. Its operation is that of a permanent manure. 
The Ammonia in this preparation runs to about 43 per cent., which is sufficient to stim- 
ulate the development of the young plant; after which the soluble phosphates (furnished by 
bone treated with sulphuric acid) nourish its continued growth; while the done-flour 
which enters into the composition, affords phosphates of slow solubility that permanently 
enrich the soil. Five hundred pounds of Plant Food will be found to equal in effects 
twenty loads of the best barn-yard manure. Price $50 per ton. 


The Company makes no secret of its preparations: it invites publicity, and warrants 
its productions to be free from adulterations and of uniform quality. 
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THE MANHATTAN MANUFACTURING AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


(Werks at Communipaw, New York, adjoining the Abattoir.) 
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CAPITAL, - - - - =- = = $200,000. 
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JOHN D. WING, 74 Beaver St , New York, WM. G. HARRISON, Baltimore, 
JAMES H. BANKER, Bank of New York, A. B. BAYLIS. 17 William st., New York, 
CHAS. J. BAKER, (Pres't Canton Co ,) Balto. JNO. B. TREVOR, (Trevor & Colgate,) N.Y. 


THOS. J. HAND, New York. 
For further information, or for circulars explaining the best modes of use, 
Address, 
THOS. J. HAND, Secretary M. M. & F. Co. 


31 & 33 Broapway, New York, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 


Patent Folding Seat 


Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, 
Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 


Halls and Schools. Price list School Desks sent on 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of several superior modern styles, and many 
other “ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 

MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers, 


CHARLES PF. STEVENS: 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 
Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 





SETTEES for Churches, 


application, Free of Charge. 


SCHOOL DESK, 


The best in the world. No. 14 Bond St., New York, 


WORDS: 


THEIR HISTORY AND DERIVATION, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 





3 


your freights 


GOTHIC DESK. 


Dr, F. EBENER & E. M. GREENWAY, Jr. 


BALTIMORE, 1871. 








Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ANDREWS’ PATENT 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


No. 8 N. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WATERS, MONTEITH & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


Although this Desk is manufactured only at Chattanooga and the West, Phila- 


Published monthly at $5.00 per annum, of 
50 cents a single number. 


delphia and New York State bave taken over $50,000 worth, Save 
and buy South, Catalogues and price lists furnished on application. 
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J. NEWTON Gnreee. 


Adams Express Building, 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 


BOOK-BINDING. | 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab- 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order Lencrers, Day Books, JouRNALS, CopyING Books, 
Hore. ReGisrers, CasH, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND. 
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The Southern Magazine. 


~- 


The publishers of the periodical so widely and favorably known for the last three years as the 
New ECcLeECcrIc, in view of the fact the the great preponderance of original matter in its contents 
now renders that title unsuitable, have determined to conduct it in future under the name of 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


This change in title implies no change in the principles and aims of the Magazine. It will be 
the constant endeavor of the publishers'to make it the exponent of the best Southern talent and 
culture. and to afford an organ for Southern thinkers, scholars, and men of letters, to communicate 
with the Southern people. While keeping aloof from partisan politics, it will not abstain from 
occasionally discussing the great political questions of the day in a calm and impartial spirit; and 
it will at all times welcome papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity 
of the South, or judicious counsel for their development and improvement. 4 

No articles of a sectarian character will be admitted; nor will anything of a nature to give just 
offence to persons of any Christian faith, find a place in its pages. 

Ample space will be devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from original sources, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest in 
every home-circle. 

While announcing it as an original Magazine, the publishers propose so far to retain the 
eclectic feature as to present from time to time, from foreign sources, such papers as strike them 
as possessing unusual merit or interest. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of the South. Among 
others we may mention the names of 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D. 
Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, 
Gen. J. A. Early, Prof. T. R. Price, 

Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, J. H. Myrover. 

Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Nettie Power Houston, 
Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, Edward Spencer, 

Mrs. M. J. Preston, Mollie E. Moore, 

Paut H. Hayne, C. W. Hills, 

Saml. Selden, ** Barton Grey.” 


and many others. 

‘* Philemon Perch” will continue his vivacious and characteristic Dukesborough Tales ; and 
we expect to publish a series of papers from the pen of the wise and genial Col. Jno. S. Hoult, 
author of Abraham Page, &c. 

TERMS :—Single subscription, $4 per annum. To Clergymen and School-Teachers, $3.00. 
Five copies to one address, $16. ‘Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to larger clubs. 
All subscriptions strictly in advance, and payable by post office order or draft on Baltimore. 71 
no case will mutilated currency notes be received. 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly written. Recxirrs 
will be sent in the following No. of the Magazine. : : 


PREMIUMS :— 


For every new pre-faying subscriber, - - ‘ Z —— 

For 3 “ “ subscribers, a gratuitous subscripoon for one year, or an 
For 10 6 a si : - - . - - - - ° 12 

* a é oO 

For 25 - - - - ° - . ‘ S - of 
I 3c 
or 5c © © - - - - - - e “ 

j © 090 

For 100 o - - - ° ° ge 


> ° e 1 
A specimen number sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


We. HANv Browne, £ditor. MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL. 


F. MURDOCH, 
Wma. HAND BROWNE, Publishers. 
W. L. Hm, \ 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Querto. Price $12. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


More VALUABLE THAN TREASURY NoTEs.— How 
that old cynic, Sam Johnson, would have revelled 
through Webster’s massive new Unabridged! How 
he would have gloated over its magnificent letter- 
press and its illustrations. beautiful as new Treasury 
Notes, and much more valuable to the student. The 
Merriams have incurred a fabulous expense in having 


the whole work rewritten, reset, recast, and repub- | 


lished. It is not a mere revision, but a reconstruc- 
tion. To insure excellence in typography it comes 
from the Riverside Press, which is all that need be 
said about its mechanical execution. It is a marvel- 
lous specimen of learning, labor, research, and taste. 
It is by far the greatest literary work of the age.— Bal- 
timore American. 

Mind, Marrer, Money, Beauty. — Webeter's 
Quarto Dictionary, as now published, has cost more 
intellectual labor, more money in its * getting up.” 
aud contains more matter, and a larger number of 
beautiful engravings. than any single volume ever 
before published for popular use in this or any other 
coubtry. Bell & Daldy. the new publishers of 
Bohn’s libraries, are the London publishers of this 
magnificent volume. 

Published by G. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 





FPISCOPAL fHURCH 


BOOK STORE, 


No. 44 LEXINGTON STREET, 


Opposite Church Reading Rooms, BALTIMORE. 


CHURCH BOOKS, BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 5.8 PAPERS, 
8. 8S. BOOKS, STATIONERY, 
CHURCH PAPERS. &e., &. 


-~'Bookbinding in every style. 


order, Books sent Free on receipt of Publisher’s 
price. Clergy and Sunday Schools 15 per cent, off. 


me” Agent for the “EPISCOPAL REGIS- 


GEORGE LYCETT, 


No, 44 LEXINGTON St., BALTIMORE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


New improvements, in modern and elegant style. 
Drs. Strong, its proprietors, are graduates of the 
Medical Department of New York University, and 
give special attention to Lune. FEMALE, and CHRON 
diseases. Among its special APPLIANCES are the 
Turkish, Sulphur, Air, Russian and Electro-Thurmal 
Baths, Equalizer or Vacuum Treatment. Swedish 
Movement Cure. Hydropathy, etc. Endorsed by Bishop 
Simpson, Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL. D., Rev, T. L, Cuy- 
ler, D D.., Robt. Carter, Esq., etc., etc. 








For description of our appliances, diseases treated, 
references, etc., send for circular, 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Blank Books made to | 


xiii 





E.G LIND. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Superintendent of Works. 


Designs plans and details for 
Couns’ry, SuBURBAN, AND VIL- 
LAGE Houses, CuurcHEs, HALLs, 
AND OTHER Pusriic BUILDINGS ; 
with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full De- 
tail Drawings to working scale, 
Specifications and estimates. 


ADDRESS, 
Corner Charles and Fayette Streets, 
BALTIMORE. 





Agents wanted to sell O’H RRA’S CIANT 
CORN SHELLER,. Shells 50 bushels per 
day, and does not scatter. A single one sent for 
$1.50. or to agents by express at $6.00 per dozen, 
to whom exclusive territory will be given, 
8. HARRIs & CO. 
186 Main St., Lovisv1LxuE, Ky. 





Premium Chester White Pigs for Sale. 


Pure breed Chester Pigs, 7 weeks old, $25 per 





pair. Boxed and ready for shipment, address, 
JAMES F. GOULD, Gillman’s roint, 
Jefferson Co., Ky. 
| = = a s as s x 
5 - ‘3 ae} (9 (3 le es \o 
i) ‘ \ \ ) ‘ \ 


“STOP AGENTS ’—Don’‘t work for $3.00 per day, 
we warrant you can make $30.00 per day sure 
| selling our goods. Business light and honorable. 
No gift enterprise, no humbug. 30,000 sold in one 
week. Address, 

MONROE, KENNEDY & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
2 ly ly hy fa le ly 8 
§ & @ % & & g @ 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 
OVER 40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
This book is designed expressly for Ship Build- 

ers, Lumber Dealers, and Mechanics It gives cor- 
rect measurement for all kinds of Logs, Lumber, 
Boards, Planks, Scantlin, Wood, etc., and has become 
the standard book for measuring lumber throughout 
the United States. Every Farmer, Lumber Dealer 
and Mechanic should have a copy. Ask your 
| bookseller for it, or send THIRTY CENTS to me, 
and I will forward you a copy, postpaid. Address 
GEORGE W. FISHER, No. 6 Exchange street, 
| Rochester, New York. 
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Washington University, Media Solodl 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


>.> 





FACULTY: 
HARVEY L. BYRD, M. D. 
Professor of Obstetrics. 
JOSEPH E. CLAGETT, M. D. 
Profe Mr of Materia Medica. 
JOHN F. MONMONIER, M. D. 
Professor of Ph ysiology. 
MARTIN P. SCOTT, M. D. 
Professor of Diseases of Wome i, 
JOHN J. MOORMAN, M. D. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Ilyaiene. 
CHAS. W. CHANCELLOR, M. D. 
Professor of Anatomy. 

JAS. E. LINDSAY, M. D. 
Profe ssor of Che mistry. 
JOHN R. PAGE, M. D. 
Profe ssor of the Practice of Medicine. 
GEORGE G, FARNANDIS, M. D. 
Profe ssor of Surgery. 

N. W. LITTELL, M. D. 
Lecturer On Ophthalmology. 

A. H. POWELL, M. D. 


Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


-_-> 

The course of instruction in this Institution is eminently practical, It 
embraces 2 Winter Session and a Summer Session. The Winter Session 
bevins on the lst of October and terminates on the 22d of February. The 


Summer Session begins on the second Monday in March, and continues four 


months, 

The clinical advantages of the School are particularly fine. In addition 
to a Hospital, ExcLUsivELY under the control of the Faculty, there is a City 
Dispensary connected with the College, which affords clinical material in 
vreat abundance. 

A limited number of Beneticiary Students, from the late slave-holding 
States, is annually received ; precedence being given to wounded and disabled 
soldiers. 

FEES.—Winter Session, $120 ; Summer Session, $75; Matriculation, $5 ; 
Graduation, $20; Dissection, Winter Session, $10. 

For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, containing full particulars, 
address, 


Pror, CHAS, W. CHANCELLOR, M., D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
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Ol OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


~~ 


AN EXQUISITE PICTURE. 





“AsxkinG A Biessinc” (“Das Tischgebct,’’) 


By PROF. JORDAN, bF Dissernorr. 


An Oil Chromo in the very highest style of art, 202 x 153, 
strained on muslin and varnished, ready for framing. Probably the 
very finest specimen of this style of chromo-lithography ever pro- 
duced in this country, and scarcely to be distinguished from the 
exquisite original. 

We offer a copy of this beautiful picture as a premium for a 
club of five pre-paid subscribers to the SourHERN Macazine. The 
picture will be sent securely packed, by express, freight paid, to any 
part of the United States. 


lt 





= The Retail Price of the Picture is Seven Dollars and a —_ 
he es 
four 
on THE SOUT HERN PLANTE R AND FARME R, 
‘ity | RICHMOND, VA. 
In Y 
ing | This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
led Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 


Southern States. 
Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
ee , e 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


ty. RICHMOND, VA. 
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SHIRTS | 2am" 


SHIRTS 


OLD ESTABLISHED 
SHIRTS _ SHIRTS 


AND RELIABLE 


SHIRTS guipnT MANUFACTORY, tts 


~ 


S H I RTS | N. W. Cor. Baltimore and Charles Sts, (Up Stairs. ) SHIRTS 
DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT OF SHIRTS. 


IN ORDERING BY MAIL. 


Ist—Around the neck outside of Shirt band when buttoned. 
2d—From shoulder-joint to shoulder-joint across the back. 
3d—From shoulder-joint to wrist-joint, arm bent at an angle. 
4th—Around breast under the armpits. 

5th—State your height. 





6th—State if you want the bosom made for studs or the wristbands for sleeve buttons. 


ag Any peculiarity in Shirt in regard to wristband, bosom or neck-band different from 
wsual style or size, you can mention in letter, 


I@-PRICES REASONABLE AND A FIT GUARANTEED. “&* 





! 


TAYLOR & PRICE, COLEMAN & ROGERS, 


1 N. Charles Street. nani 
a enaucmpienei PHARMACEUTISTS, 
CURTAIN HOUSE. 
173 W. Baltimore Street, 


CURTAIN MATERIALS 


of all descriptions Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
, and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 


ALSO FULL LINE rations. 


MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
‘TAMBOR APPLICA, and Qur Mineral Water Department 
NOTTINGHAM LACE, 

Cc U RTAINS at all prices, St. Catharines, Sharon Sulphur, Bedford, 

INTERIOR DECORATIONS, —on aaa ch 

Congress, Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge Alum, 

WINDOW SHADES and Excelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 
‘ even See ae Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur, 

MOSQL ITON oF rs all styles, High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, Seltzer, 


M ATTRESSES A ND BE I yD ING Washi yton, Bitter Kissengen, pint Saratoga, 
Made to Ord (Chalybeate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
ade to Uracer, 


Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, &c. 
TAYLOR «& PRICE, Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE 
11 N. CHARLES STREET, EXTRACT OF MALT, 
sa i Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST'S 
BALTIMORE. | opiGiNaAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 
Orders out of City have prompt and careful at- t2 Cash. Orders from a distance are promptly 
tention. | and carefully filled, 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 








MAP, SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL ROAD. 
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Northern Pacific Railroad 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS 


7:30 GOLD LOAN, 


JAY COOK KE 4 CO, are now selling at par the First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
\ i\ NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL ROAD COMPANY, bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent gold interest, and OY ‘by first and only mortgage on the entire road and equipments, and on more than 


) 22,000 ACRES OF LAND 


to every mile of track, or 500 acres of land to each $1000 Bond. There is no other security in the market 
more safe or so profitable. 


The highest current price will be paid for U. S. FIVE-TWENTIES, and all other marketable Securities 
received in exchange. Pamphlets, Maps, and full information furnished ou application. For sale by 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


O FH RICH MON ay VA: 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEIT ABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 


s+ 


Income in 1870, $1, 440,954. Assets, January, 1, 1871, $1,606,063. 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of <n to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being ess than half the expense of 
other co ompanies of same age Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over I 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. 

“It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 


of Policy holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 
H. C. DESHIELDS, 
Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENT FOR MARYLAND. 

















FAMILY -FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 
Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
| 1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in 
| Baltimore at the MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title, 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, | 


Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


Lock-STITCH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


' 
BRANCH OFFICES 
| 
‘ 


53 N. Cuarves St., Bartimorg, MD, 218 N. Firtu St., St. Louis. 
613 Broapway, New York. 191 Lake St., CuIcaco, 
1307 Cuestwut St., PHiLapELpuia. 349 Wasuincton St., Boston. 





UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHINC. 








aST ApS 1821. 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


i 
| 
. 
| 
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EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 








WINDOW | DECORATIONS & CORNICES. 











Innes & Co., Printers, Adams Expres: Building 





